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Best Holiday Books. 

Two weeks from to-day (on Dec. 8) will be issued 
the special Holiday Number of Tur New York TIMES 
SaTuRDAY Review. We have in preparation a list of 
BEST BOOKS, chosen from the year’s literature, and 
adapted to in the holiday season. These 
books will be classified, and there will be semi-critical 
descriptive notices. The circulation of this number will 
be greater than that of the Fall Announcement number 


purchases 


of Oct.6, which,as previously announced, was over 130,- 
As a literary newspaper, the issue of Dec. 8 
will stand as the most remarkable achievement in jour- 
nalism for size, for reading matter, for 
circulation, and for publishers’ advertisements. 


000 copies. 


remarkable 
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Topics of the Week. 

A fine item of Stevensoniana is being republished by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. It is a little novelette entitled “ An 
Object of Pity; or, The Man Haggard,” and is said to 
have been the outcome of a visit at Apia in August, 
1892, by the Countess of Jersey, the wife of the Gov- 
ernor of New South Wales. 
up between the Stevensons and Lady Jersey. 


A warm friendship sprang 
A visit 


was made by the party to the rebel King, Mataafa, at 
Malie, and, as Lady Jersey could not be presented in 
he. official capacity, she was formally adopted into the 


Amelia Balfour. 
amusement 


€tevenson class as The episode fur- 
nished them with that it was 
finally proposed to make it the basis of a romance, the 
chapters to be contributed jointly by the members of 
the party, each individual author being pledged to de- 
scribe himself or herself in the book. It was, it is said, 
Lady Jersey who gave the jeu d'esprit its title—the 
“Man Haggard” being Mr. Bazett Haggard, who was 
Lady Jersey's host. 


so much 





Prof. Paul S. Reinsch, author of “ World Politics,” 
has expressed in his new book shortly to be.gnblished 
by The Macmillan Company views upon a subject 
which at this moment pertinently appeals to all Ameri- 
cans. The fort) coming volume is an exhaustive treat- 
ment of the history and development of “ Colonial 
Government.” The author has divided his subject 


among the following topics: “ The Extent and Com- 
ponent Parts of Existing Colonial Empires,” “ Motives 
and Methods of Colonization,” “ Forms of Colonial 
Government,” “ Relations Between the Mother Coun- 
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try and the Colonies,” “Internal Government of the | 


Poli- 
the 


in Colonial 
of 


= 


Colonies,” “ The 
tics,” and “ The 
United States.” 


Elements 
Colonial 


Ethical 
Special Problems 


The second volume of the late Sir William Hunter's 
“ History of British India ” is about to be published by 
Longmans, Green & Co. This volume 
tory of about eighty-five years, ending with the amal- 
gamation of the old and new companies. The first 
volume ended with the massacre the English ad- 
venturers by the Dutch at Amboyna, in the Spice Isl- 
ands, in 1623. The forthcoming volume very 
nearly completed by Sir William at the time of his 
death. What he left unfinished has now been supplied 
from his own notes. Apropos of this work, it is inter- 
esting to learn that a “ Life’ of Sir William Hunter is 
under preparation by Mr. F. H. Skine, formerly of the 
Bengal Civil Service. 


contains the his- 


of 


was 


Probably the most important book among biograph- 
ical works issued next Spring in London will be “ The 
Life of Richard Cobden,” by Mr. John Morley. No 
thoroughly popular life of the “ apostle of free trade” 
has ever been published. He was a man of prodigious 
activities, and in the second the present 
century created an enthusiasm for the popular study of 
practical political economy, the influence of which has 
been permanent. During the civil war Cobden spoke 
strongly in favor of the North. The author of the 
forthcoming ‘“‘ Life’”’ wrote an elaborate biography of 
Cobden, which was published in two volumes in 1881; 
there have also been presented ‘‘ Alderman Cobden,” 
by Sir E. Watkin, and Mrs. Salis Schwabe’s “‘ Reminis- 
cences of Cobden.” 


quarter of 


An important work for all those who love sport for 
sport’s sake is being edited by Mr. William Patten for 
J. F. Taylor & Co. It is a dignified effort to present 
such sports as are free from the gambling element, 
and the various subjects have been treated by ladies 
and gentlemen who have won distinction in the games 
about which they write. It is readily comprehended 
that the authors have cause to take themselves seri- 
ously when it is said that such men as Herman B. 
Duryea and W. P. Stephens have written articles on 
yachting, O. H. P. Belmont on coaching, Albert C. Bost- 
wick on automobiling, H. M. Harriman and Miss Ruth 
Underhill on golf, Ralph N. Ellis on fox hunting, &c. 
The work will be presented in large quarto form, with 
drawings in text and with finely engraved portraits of 
distinguished amateurs, together with a photogravure 
frontispiece from an original painting by Henry Hutt. 
There will three limited editions, one of which 
being an autograph edition will have duplicate draw- 
ings of the illustrations suitable for mounting. 


be 


Acain The Academy of London remarks, in the 
course of an article on American publications, that it 
is most astonishing “that ‘over there’ they seem to 


read nothing but fiction. The ‘ best selling’ books in 
America during the past month are all novels!” The 
curious thing about this statement is that, not only do 
the best selling books in England for the same period 
of time belong to the same despised class of literature, 
but that many of them are of American origin. In this 
fact possibly we find the inspiration of The Academy's 
complaint. In the last few least half a 
dozen American novels have reached figures in Great 
Britain varying from forty to sixty thousand copies 


apiece. 


months at 





“ Shakespeare’s Life and Work,” by Mr. Sidney Lee, 
which The Macmillan Company are publishing, is an 


| abridgment of the author's “ A Life of William Shakes- 


peare,”’ and is particularly devised for the use of stu- 
dents. The original text has been cut down, while, on 
the other hand, much of the information contained in 
notes has been incorporated in the body of the book, 
and the dissertations on the sonnets have 
placed by a succinct statement of the author’s conclu- 
sions. In short, there is more of Mr. Sidney Lee in the 
new book, even if there is necessarily less of Shakes- 
peare. As a whole, itisa logical epitome of the former 
work freed from all rhetorical verbiage. 


been re- 





“Armenia: Travels and Studies,” by H. F. B. 
Lynch, which Longmans, Green & Co. have in active 
preparation, is said to throw much light upon the ex- 
isting conditions of that part of Asia Minor, which is 
of constant interest to the Christian world. Many books 
have been written upon this subject, usually from a 
partisan point of view, but the forthcoming work is 
said to contain a lucid, dispassionate account of the 
people and political and social conditions in Armenia, 
which has never before been fully set forth. Besides 
two hundred illustrations, reproduced from photo- 
graphs by the author, there will be maps embodying 
surveys by the author, together with much new topo- 
graphical material, 
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AN 


ANTHOLOGY, 
Notable Verse Written in this Country Between 
1787 and 1899.* 


Reviewed for THe NEw York TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW by 
Joseph Jacobs, 
Formerly Editor of the English “ Literary Year Book.” 


Properly to review an anthology one should be ace 
quainted with the whole parterre from which the bou- 
quet is culled. 
since to the majority «f Englishmen 
produced in America is, 
names, a book sealed with more than seven seals. 


This would put me entirely out of court, 
poetry 
with the exception of a few 
But 
my very ignorance may be of advantage in reviewing a 
book from at least one point of view. It might be worth 
while to discuss the value of the collection 
rather than to inquire into the manner in which it has 
been brought together. The name of Mr. Stedman is 
sufficient to insure that due diligence has em- 
ployed in research and a sound and refined taste has 
been used in the selection. Indeed the book bears upon 
the face of it evidence of the highest scholarship in 
both directions. The Parnassus of the States may be 
well content to be judged by Mr. Stedman’s Anthology. 

One is naturally tempted to compare it with a sim- 


English 


intrinsic 


been 


ilar selection made some years ago also by Mr. Sted- 
man, under the title ‘“ Victorian Anthology,” from the 
English poets of the past century on the other side of 
the water. The first thing to strike one is the curious 
fact that the present selection exceeds the former in 
bulk. Does Mr, Stedman imply by this that there has 
been more good English poetry turn: * out by poets this 
side than in “ngland? be the first to dis- 
claim such an intention, and the simple solution of the 
mystery lies in the fact that, in order to get any con- 
siderable body of poetry together which could be called 
‘* American ” Mr. Stedman has had to lower the stand- 
ard considerably as compared with his previous vol- 
ume of selections, 
above the average of magazine poetry, which is poured 
forth in profusion every month, and indeed come of the 
most interesting of the extracts are taken from this 
source, either directly or indirectly. 

Taking the standard into account, one is struck rath- 
by the general excellence of the selection, judged 
merely as poetry without any reference to its source. 
Over and over again the individual accent 
that marks the poetic temperament; again and again 
that characterizes the 
artist in words. The resonant rhythm is perhaps rarer; 
one misses the verse that 
sounds or curious colloquation of consonants. There is 
nothing in the whole book like Coleridge's “ In Xana- 
du.”” Experiment in metre seems to be rarer here. The 
experiment of doing without metre, though used with 
effect by Walt Whitman, found but little favor. 
There is a certain tendency toward the commoner 
indeed toward the commonest metre of all, that 
the Judging by their poetry 
Americans go to church religiously than other 
Anglo-Saxons, and thus 
solemnity attached to the hymn tune which it has failed 


He would 


Many pieces in this volume are not 


er 


you meet 


you meet the felicitous phrase 


haunts by its very vowel 


has 


metres, 


familiar from hymnals 


more 
certain sacredness and 


get a 


to attain in England. Another characteristic that 
strikes one in going through some of the minor poets 
represented in this selection is the love of the word 


Some writers of verse appear to think that 
is sufficient to give an 
sound to the poem. But™ 
American branch of 


““ Thou.” 
the use of the second singular 
archaic and therefore poetic 
this is not a peculiarity of 
English verse writers. 
Indeed, that is what I have sought for and sought in 
vain in reading through this collection or dipping into 
it, for a poetry book is like a book of jests; you can- 
not take much at a time. The American note, the sym- 
bol of the special American temperament, that is what 
one expects to find here, and that is what one doesn’t 
find. Individuality of expression is frequent enough. 
Without that, any poetry worth the name would be im- 
possible. Indeed, if I may say so without committing 
the impertinence of patronage, the book is full of in- 
dividuality, full of the personal note which makes the 
poet, even in these degenerate days, the most inter- 
esting of humans. What surprises one is that there is 
nothing in common underlining all these differences of 
temperament which differentiates poems produced on 
this side of the water from those first sung on the 
“Tight Little Island.’’ There is a collection which 
strikes me as being on the same level of excellence as 
Mr. Stedman's, that made by Mr. Miles in ten volumes 
entitled “‘ Poets and Poetry of the Century.” I have lit- 
tle hesitation in saying that apart from the big n es 
on either side, one might play the g-me of interchang- 
ing poems in the two collections without anybody no- 
ticing the difference. Here and there there is a view of 
American scenery referred to, or some of the peculiari- 
ties of the American fauna or flora; thus it was only by 
chance that I understood the subject of Phuip Fre 
neau’s “Caty-Did.” Besides this, the dialect poems 
have the stamping of their locality or race tolerably 


ee 


*AN “AMERICAN ANTHOLOGY.”’ 1787-1809. Edited ne 
mund Clarence Stedman. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 4 


the 








































IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


BALZAC—1reat Edition. 


New plates, large type, complete 
translations, printed on fine paper, 
well illustrated, rich and durable 
bindings. 

Contains 255 pages of imtroduc- 
tions by Prof. William P. Trent of 
Columbia University, written espe- 
cially for this edition, and contained 
in no other. 


Popular Edition, 16 volumes, 
price $16 to $40, according 
to binding. 

De Luxe Edition, 82 volumes, - 
price $40 in cloth and $80 
in half calf. 


“This edition does more to further the 
popular comprehension of Balzac than 
any work that has eqoeeree since Lou- 
venjoul’s History of izac’s Works."’— 
Churchman. 


TOLSTOI—Complete Edition. 


A new edition, printed from new 
plates, containing all of Tolstoi's 
writings, including the authorized 
edition of “Resurrection,” with in- 
troductions by Nathan Haskell Dole, 
and 33 illustrations, comprising por- 
traits, original illustrations, etc. 12 
vols., 8Svo. Sold only in sets. Cloth, 
plain edges, $12.00. Gilt top, $15.00. 
Half Calf, gilt top, $30.00. 

“A uniform edition of all the pub- 
lished works of Tolstol will yet be 


among the most @evating books in 
many a library.’’—Literary News. 


THE VALOIS ROMANCES. 
By ALEXANDRE DUMAS,. 


New and complete translations. 
Iustrated with 27 full-page illustra- 
tions by Frank T. Merrill. 3 vols. 
8vo. Cloth, gilt top, boxed. Per set, 
$4.50. 

Marguerite de Valois, 

La Dame de Monsereau, 

The Forty-five Guardsmen. 


Volumes sold separately at $1.50 
per volume. 

The only edition in which these 
stirring tales can be obtained in ab- 
solutely complete translations and 
fully illustrated. 

“This new edition is sure of an imme- 


diate and lasting popularity because it 
is deserving.’’—Rochestgr Herald. 


MRS. BROWNING’S COM- 
PLETE POETICAL WORKS 


Edited by 
Porter and Helen A. 
Introductions, notes, line 
numbers and photogravure frontis- 
pieces. Sold only in sets. 6 vols. 
i8mo. Cloth, gilt top, per set, $4.50. 
Limp leather, $7.50. Half calf, $13.00. 
Full levant, $20.50. 

“No English contemporary poet by 


profession has left us work so full of 
living fire.’’—Swinburne. 


CHAUCER’S COMPLETE 
WORKS. 


New 
With 


“Coxhoe” Edition. 
Charlotte 


Clarke. 


edition from new plates. 
introduction by Prof. Thomas 
R. Lounsbury. Glossary and photo- 
gravure illustrations. 2 vols. S&8vo. 
Cloth, gilt top, per set, $4.00. 2 vols. 
8vo. Half calf, gilt top, per set, $7.50. 
the 


the 
Eagle 


“Will please the lover of poetry, 
student of English literature, and 
lover of good books.”’—Brooklyn 


BURNS’ COMPLETE 
POETICAL WORKS, 


New edition from new plates. With 
introduction, notes, indexes and pho- 
togravure illustrations. 2 vols. Svo. 
Cloth, gilt top, per set, $4.00. 2 vols. 
Svo. Half calf, gilt top, per set, $7.50. 

** Should to Mr. 


Henley’s but to 
Burnsites of Critic 


TOLSTO!S ESSAYS, 
LETTERS &MISCELLANIES. 


Contains material never before col- 
lected in book form, and several arti- 
cles never before translated; also un- 
published articles translated from au- 
thor’s MSS. 12mo. With portrait 
from latest photograph. $2.00. 


bring not alone 
Common Burnsite,’ 
iperior calibre."’ 


joy 


“We know of no single volume other 
than this one from which it is possible 
to obtain anything approaching to the 
Same adequacy of knowledge of what 
Tolstoi’s teachings really are.’’—Boston 


Advertiser 


Bor Sale by Booksellers, or sent, post- 
‘” paid, by the publishers on receipt 
of price. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 


New York, N. Y, 


|; hearts” 


author's 


| chens must 


| | friends from Mother Goose's page 


| know 


| Greenaway’s best 


| eating 


evident. But, 
the majority of the minor poets in this col- 
Tection might have beenwrtting,for al their 


poems collected here idicate, beside the | 


Dee or the Ouse, rather than by the Sus- 
quehanna or the Delaware. The same rule 
applies to the humbler bards as to the loft- 
ier flights of fancy. It is characteristic 
that two of the most popular sengs of the 
century, “ Home, Sweet Home,” and “ Life 
on the Ocean Wave,” should ‘have been 
written by Americans, though not one Eng- 
lish student of letters in a thousand is 
probably aware of the fact. 


The truth is, poetry, like every other art, 
is conditioned first by its conventions or 
traditions, secondly by its material. Amer- 
ican poets, for the most part, write with 
the same poetic traditions before them as 
their fellows “over theeway,” and in addi- 
tion they use the same material, that 
homely homespun Engiish, which at first 
sight seems least adapted for the poetic art 
of all the great ages, and yet by its very 
want of tone and cclor brings out the po- 
etic powers so effectively. Take the recent 
instance of the use of French metres by Mr. 
Austin Dobson and Mr. Lang, there is just 
as much evidence of their influence among 
the younger songsters of America as among 
the minor poets of England. FitzGerald's 
quatrain seems as popular over on this 
side of the water for philosophic mus- 
ings in verse as it has ever been at the side 
of the Thames. In his very interesting in- 
troduction Mr. Stedman points out one dis- 
tinction in his two anthologies—the tend- 
ency for the “ Engiish" poets to group 
themselves in schools, the failure of his at- 
tempt to bring anything like such a group- 
ing of Americans. Surely the reason of 
that is obvious. At each stage the Ameri- 
cans have been inflwenced by the predomi- 
nant English school, and have not as yet 
created a school of their own. The influ- 
ence of what Mr. Stedman calls ‘“‘ human!- 
tarians "' is as marked in the carly Ameri- 
can poets as that of the Pre-Raphaclites on 
the later. Wordsworth ranked as conspic- 
uously in the earlier stage as Rossetti in 
the later. I am speaking, of course, of the 
minor voices which are proverbially ech- 
ves. With Poe, that bright peculiar star 
| of American poctry, we get both forms and 
rhythms which are unknown to any of his 
English contemporaries; but he is the “ ex- 
ception that proves the rule.” Longfcllow 
in this particular regurd is typical. He is 
| all echo or nearly so. Why, by the way, 
| @id Mr. Stedman Jeave out his only perfect 
| poem, “‘ The Day is Done’’? 
| The moral of it all is 
|} such thing as American 





that there is 
poetry. 


no 


| is Inglish poetry written in England. Nei- 
| ther can claim to itself the monopoly of the 
| English muse. It would be an fll day for 
| the poets of America if they attempt to 
sever themselves from the general tradition 
| of English poetry. Mr. Stedman has pro- 
duced excellent anthologies of 
branches of English poetry. One would 
| wish him tv combine the two into one of 
smaller bulk and of somewhat higher 
standard. He is perhaps the only 
person who has the combined knowledge 
and taste sufficient for so difficult a task. 


A Baby Pook.* 


All babies, be they of February or March, 
| August or September, will find pleasure in 
“The April Baby's Book of Tunes.” If 


| they don’t, or if their mammas, while they | mass of the reading public is in sympathy 


read aloud, do not themselves find their in- 


terest unfailing and their enthusiasm as 


| warm, if a shade less demonstrative, than | 
| the 


babies’, the fault will lie with them- 


|} selves, not with the book. 


| Whether that mysterious person who first | 
| introduced herself to an admiring public as | 
| ** hacks,” 


of her garden, | pave 


Elizabeth, and warmed the “‘ cockles of our 
by a description 
really be the Countess 


Princess Henry of 


von Arnim, or 
Pless, or, as Mr. Alden 


versatile Francis Bacon, does not seem to 
matter at all so long as she continues to 
write so well. If her new book is written 
down to the baby level, it has not 
robbed of the charm and freshness of the 
style. We can easily conceive, 
from her quaint descriptions, what dear lit- 
tle those small German 
have beer, with their delight- 
their original 


creatures 


fully involved English and 


way of looking at things. 
The of to music old 


Ss ought to 


idea setting our 
to distracted mammas who do not 
how answer that inevitable 
‘“What'll we do?” on a rainy day. Here 
in this dear little book we have Miss 
Flinders, beautifully pictured in 


appeal 
to 


Kate 
style, warming her toes 
at the open fire and subsequently coming to 
grief, all written out very neatly and sect to 
a tune that the babyest baby can carry; 
Miss Muffet, before her hasty flight from 


the spider, is there, and Curly Locks, who | 
| leaves the reader in grave doubts as to her 


decision between feeding the swine and 
strawberries and cream, (although 


all right-thinking babies will decide for her 


; at once, even as did the three in the book,) 
is there, too. 


The reader's -heart is torn in an effort to 
determine whether he enjoys the tunes or 
the apology for their existence more. 
venture to say the little ones will like the 
tunes, but their mothers will probably lean 


toward the latter; it has so much more 


real humor, and makes ever so much less | 


noise, 


*THE APRIL BABY'S:BOOK OF TUNES. With | 


the story of how..they came.to be written. 
By the author of Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden, Illustrated by Kate Greenaway. 
Small 4to. Pp. 7. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. $1.50, 


apart from these exceptions, | 


There is | 
English poctry written in America as there | 


| with celebrities; second, with contributors 
both | 


living | 


| tribute to his paper. 
| 2 ‘ 
cently become consciousty definite, and in 





consequence 


| with us, and for a very good reason. 


| ; | iz 
| fervently belleves, another disguise of the | - 


| clalists 
been | 
| accomplished 


| thing 
miid- | thing, 


who 


Poily | 
“ | the rule when anybody cannot express him- 


| self clearly; and, therefore, as long as the 


| able in print, the people will demand arti- 


| become 
| out In the world and get a reputation. 


|} him become 


| an 
| Dowie, a divine healer; get nearer the pole 
| than the Duke of the Abruzzi, or even be the 
We | 7 


| “boy or: 


“YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1900. 


EDITING A MAGAZINE. 
Confessions from the Chair of One 
of the Best Known Periodicals in 


~ the Country. 


It is proper, and perhaps desirable, to 
say here that the following article comes 
from the office of one of the best-known 
periodicals In this country. The writer has 
had wide experience and he is in active 
service, 


I write this article chiefly, I confess, to 
gratify those curious people who would 
hear the “ Inside facts”’ of modern editing 
from the editor's standpoint. Of course, I 
cannot give all the “inside facts” in a 
short paper like this, nor would I if I 
could, but what follows is suggested from 
a several years’ experience in the editorial 
chair of one of the great American maga- 
zines, and also from a careful study of 
my “esteemed contemporaries”’ I shall 
purposely abstain, however, from discuss- 
ing the higher ethics of editing. The duties 
of editers to the public, the country, and 
the generation are unquestioned, and we 
are, I am sure, deeply conscious of the 
great power with which we are intrusted 
and our corresponding obligations. We 
try to“lead public opinion and to be a pa- 
trietic facter in our country's literary de- 
velopment. But this phase of editing has 
been so often exploited hy the brotherhood 
that, while fully recoghizing its paramount 
importance, I prefer to be unorthodox and 
to write of my profe:sion from a more prac- 
tical and personal standpoint. 

In the first place, the chief duty of the 


successful magazine editor is to keep the 


literary aspirants out. of his paper and to 
get the celebrities in. This rule, of gourse, 
has many exceptions; yet a glance over 
any of the foremost magazines, monthly or 


| weekly, will reveal a surprising dearth of 


unknown writers in the table of contents, 
while celebrities confront the reader from 
cover to cover, or, rather, from “ ads.”" to 
It is true that we are supposed 
au- 


yet 


ads.”” 
to be constantly alert for unknown 
thors, generally speaking, are, 
a new writer is seldom “ discovered " 
brought out. I have published, to take my 
own case, several articles from unknown 
writers within the past twelvemonth, but I /| 
have only discovered one whose work gives | 
any promise of a literary future. The 
magazine is filled to-day, first, 


and, 
and | 


average 


whose intimate connection with events, 
interesting to the public at certain times, 
gives their literary wares value, and, third, 
the minor authors, all of whom have suc- 
ceeded, as one of them recently expressed | 
it, ‘‘in spite of the editors.” 

It is the chief aim of the modern maga- 
zine editor, then, to get celebrities to con- 
This aim has only re- 


found fault with by 
the older writers who are thus thrown out 


we are 
of employment, as well as by certain old- 
fashioned readers who still prefer flavor 
to fact and style to instruction. But the | 


Now- 
literature for | 
amusement but, most of 
all, to “keep up with the times.”” Those 
who can best tell what is going on in the 
world not literary 
but the men and women who | 


adays people read current 


and instruction, 


busy are now the 
their mark in one field or an- 
still prominent 
strenuous life. These 
and the great 


Celebrities 


made 


other or who are actors 


the theatre 


people are specialists, 


of 


spe- 





are celebrities. write 


whereof they know, and the reader would 


rather hear from the great man who has } 


something, who has seen 


| something, who has dived through some- | 


writer 
but | 


some one | 


th 


excel 


than from professional 


could perhaps in rhetoric, 


to write 
In the olden days, when | 


who 


would have from 


else’s knowledge. 
only the few could turn a grammatical sen- 
the 
sional writer had the whole literary realm 
to himself. But in 
education it is the 


tence, it is no wonder that profes- 


this era of universal 


exception rather than 


celebrity can make his ideas understand- 


cles from him and relegate style and finish 
to the background. 

The then, if he is to 
writer, must first go 
Let 
President of a trust or a 
Peak In 
like 


literary aspirant, 
a magazine 


the 
university, let him 
automobile; 


ascend Pike’s 


proclaim himself, 


of the Senate. Then the | 
’ of the columns of every maga- 


iter”’ 
* freedom 
zine in the 
and the editors will invite him to luneheon 
end otherwise pay him their respects and 
fabulous prices. 

But is there no field for the literary as- 
Yes, there are three to which he 


land will be at his disposal 





pirant? 
may aspire and from which he can never 
be ousted by the poetic Admiral or the Sen- 


| magazine poetry,) 


| knowing personally 


he , 
is seldom pleasant for the 


} and what he 


satorial novelist. First, he can write for the 
daily papers. These, ff they are not too 
stingy or so poor as to make the salaried 
staff fill all the reading pages, will gladly 
Bive him a trial. The pay is small, but reg- 
ular, once a foothold is established. Fame 
is nil, as the contributions will be printed 
unsigued, but the aspirant will get good 
practice in writing English. Second, he 
can try his pen at fiction. It is in this 
field that style, versatility, proportion, art, 
and all the other factors of composition 
mostly enter to determine the story’s value. 
A good story is the hardest thing in all lit- 
erature to write, and therefore fiction com- 
mands the highest prices in the market. A 
good story, moreover, is acceptable in more 
magazines than any other kind of an ar- 
ticle. Story writing also requires a certain 
sort of inspiration which is not essential 
when “ writing up "' export statistics or the 
latest Invention in wireless telegraphy; and, 
as inspiration from time immemorial has 
usually cropped out from lowly soll, editors 
must be on the lookout when reading stories 
submitted by unknown writers. This is the 
reason why the story itself is judged rather 
than the d@uthority or reputation of the 
writer, while in most other literary fields 
the reverse generally holds true. Third, 
there is the field of poetry. What has been 
said about fiction will apply equally to 
poetry, except that the demand for poetry 
is not nearly as great as it is for fiction. 
This is probably because all the great poets 
are dead, while the great story writers are 
as plentiful as the war correspondents who 
“ stood on the bridge with Dewey.’’ There 
is, however, always a demand for a short 
poem, one that will fill in a half page at 
the end of a prose article. The poet keep- 
ing this fact steadily in mind should sell 
more or less during the course of a year. 
Editors will consider almost any kind of 
verse save sad poems beginning with the 
two words “only a” or sonnets beginning 
with “ As one who,” although The Century 
still occasionally takes one of the latter 
brand. It is curious to note that, despite 
the f the part of the 
general public in poetry, (I mean. of course, 
almost all editors that 
corner ’’ receive more 
than any other kind 

This would seem to 


lessening interest on 


conduct a “ poet's 
poems in their 


of purchasable matter. 


mail 


show that the poets continue to “ pipe on “ 
for the very love of piping, and not to sat- 
isfy any insatiable craving on the part of 
the public. 


In regard to the mutual relation of the 
author and editor, I should judging 
from my own experience, that it pays for 
the author to make the acquaintance of the 


say, 


editor, for it stands to reason that an editor 
an author will give his 


matter more consideration than he weuld 


| 
the matter of one whom he does not know. 
| I say this very reluctantly, for nothing so 


bores an editor as to have writers call upon 
time trying to 
majority of 

gut if one 
does gain an audience with the editor, never 


him and consume valuable 
sell their 
which are absolutely 


literary wares, the 


worthless. 


rudely put that last straw upon his hump—I 
mean insist upon reading one’s production 
The editor, 
rr.oreover, will then be under the painful ne- 


aioud. This is literary treason. 
cessity of giving some reason for rejecting 
the article, a deliverance on his part which 
to hear 
For his own sake, 


author 
if th 
if not to spare the editor from polite fibs, 


editor is truthful. 
let the author be content with entering the 
sanctum and leaving the manuscripts to a 
silent editorial perusal 

There is one disadvantage, however, in let- 
lu- 
The probability then is that half the 
submitted matter will not be read through. 
This 
no other course 
if he 
an editor who knows his 
the ideal 


what articles he 


ting the editor read manuscripts in sex 


sion 
is hard on the author, but there is 
left open to the busy editor 
The that 
business—that 
of his 
hand, 
knows whether 


fulfill 


values his time, truth is 


is, 


who knows and policy 


paper and has on 


is planning for 


a given article is going to the re- 


quired conditions after he has glanced at 


the title 
what is the use 


So 


end? 


or two 
the 
I suppose it would open most people’s eyes 
to through 
a pile of manuscripts fifty it is 
about 
semi-carefully. 


and read a sentence 


of reading on to 
see an experienced editor run 
Out of 
not necessary to read more than 
ten 
The rest 
chanical 
pages. 


be 


and a d 


carefully zen 
with a 


the 


dismissed 
the 
sometimes make 


fast, 


can be me- 
last 
to 


but it is 


giance at first and 
We 


in 


mistakes, 
hurrying so 
“ taking 
I don't pretend that all this 
the 


of their 


sure, 


cheaper than forever’ over the 


trash sent us 


is an editorial secret, for do not au- 


glue the inside pages 


thors often 


together, or turn 


the 


manuscripts ones, page 


upside down, and then when missives 


back still 
polite printed rejection 


are sent disarranged, with our 


lip, have they not 
convincing proof of our guilt? 
The of 


cles is 


for 


casus 


arti- 
belli 
Most reputa- 


question compensation 


also an 
and 


ble periodicals have regularly 


ever-present 
between editor author. 
fixed rates, 


«Continued on Page 800.) 
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OF SERIOUS INTEREST. 


| ; 
A Literary History of America ye.) 


* BOOKS 


: 4 

By BARRETT WENDELL, Professor of English at Harvard University. 8vo, $300. ne vy 
HE author endeavors to define the ways in which the native character and Sona 
thought of America have diverged from those of EnglanJ. Touching briefly Wan 


on the seventeenth century, with a special chapter on Cotton Mather, he discusses 
7 the eighteenth century at greater length, with special chapters on Jonathan Ed- 
wards, Benjamin Franklin, and the American Revolution. The nineteenth century 
is treated in more detail, with special chapters on Brockden Brown, Irving, Cooper, 
Bryant, Poe, Emerson, Whittier, Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, and Walt Whitman. 


Oliver Cromwell. PAUL JONES: Founder of the American Navy: 
By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. By AUGUSTUS C. BUELL. 





With 40 illustrations. Crow 8vo, $2.09. With portraits, maps and plans. Second edition. 2vols. 12mo, $3.00. 
Rev. Dr. Marcus Dodds, in th: British Weekly, says: “In Secretary Long, in a letter to the publishers, says: “1 WOM 
three respects Col. Rooseveit’s treatment is both novel and in- have read Mr. Buell’s ‘Life of Paul Jones.’ It is a most in- 205 
structive : 


His independent and weil-grounded judgment on the 
characler and policy of Cromwell, his interesting miiitary ob- 
servations and criticisms, and his constant ius‘ration of the entire 
movement by comparison with the American and French Revolu- 
tions and of the civil war in the States.” 


With Both Armies in South Africa. : 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 


te-esting book. There is hardly a finer record of disinterested, Qe 
efficient and brilliant public service, and Mr. Buell has set it out “Tas 
admirably. 1 regard it as a valuable contribution to naval 
literature.” 


The American Slave- Trade. 


By JOHN R. SPEARS, 





With many illustrations. I2mo, $1.5). 

“In the beginning Mr. Davis throws himself with so much 
zeal into the graphic telling of his s:ory that the reider finds him- 
self in full sympathy with Tommy and his officers. Afterward 
the freshness, ingenuousness and pic‘uresqueness of his recital of 
his experiences with the simple-miniel Boers quite carries the 
reader along with him into a mementary sympathy, at least, with 
these braveiy but not at all iutelligently struggling people And 
Mr. Davis really shows us some significant things that no one else 
had shown us, and teaches us what no one else had taughi,”— 
Boston Transcript. 


Illustrated by Walter Appleton Clark. 8vo, $2.50. 


“Mr. Spears has marshaled his facts from authentic records 
and official reports. His book is the first complete, popular nar- 
rativ: of a chapter in American commerce which we of the North- 
ern States as well as of the section that held s'aves might well 
wis) forgotten; but the record needs to bz preserved and made 
emphatic as a world-lesson of the ease with which individual men 
without heart or conscience can be found to trample on the rights 
of the weak when once bad laws or non-enforcement of law opens 
the possibility of cruelty and oppression,” —Outflook, 
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By WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE. D. D., of Colgate University. 
12moa, $1.25. 
It touches upon motives, methods, 


Author of ‘* An Outline of Christian Theolozy,’” etc. 
This book is intended to set forth the fundamental principles of the missionary enterprise. 


A Study of Christian Missions. | 





Wy and existing conditions, calls attention to the significance of the present difficuities growing out of the situation in China, and claims q 
Ay“eis for missions a p'ace among the activitiesof the new age upon which the world is entering. set 
X 7, ‘ $4? ‘ = Y fe) 
= Italian Cities, Songs and Song- Writers. eae 

if ce: ; a4. \ 
hy By HENRY T. FINC<. i) 
By E. H. and E, W. BLASHFIELD. The Music Lover's Library. With 8 portraits. 12mo, $1.25 net. VAN 
Editors of ‘‘ Uasari’s Lives of the Painters.”’ 2vols. 12mo, $4.00. _Heretofore there has been no book to guid? amateurs and 
The wealth of history, poetry, romance and art in which the professionals in the choice cf the best sOngS: Mr. Finck’s new | 
cities of Italy are unique receives fresh emphasis from these bril- book not only does this but gives a bird’s-ey: view of the who'e 
liant and scho!arly volumes. The Italy of the present day appears field of song in the countries of Europe as weil as in America 
in picturesque relief against its wonde:ful historic background, The volume is especially rich in anecdotes, 
Long Italian residence and recent travel and research have made , 
the authors intimately fami'iar with both the past and the present A Garden of Simples, 

IAS of the cities they characterize— Ravenna, Siena, Florence, Parmi, By MARTHA BOCKEE FLINT. 12mo, $1.50 
WY Perugia, Assi i, Cortona, Spoleto, Mantua, and Rome; and their A collection of sketches and essays in a fresh and novel A 
$s critical commentary on the literature and plastic art, which isa quarter of the great field of mature. The legendary and other & 4 
Ate main part of their subject, is at once authoritative and extremely lore of p'ants and flowers furnishes matter for a series of enter- & pfs} 

a wee ini i 3 i tho. = 
i) j ersonal, taining dissertations ah 
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NEW AND GOOD FICTION. | 
TOMMY AND GRIZEL. 


60th 1,000, IlIlustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


“ The book is very weil written, in the vein of quiet, ironical humor that Mr. Barrie has made his own. His sentences rarely close without an illumina- 
ting touch—rarely, too, without a dexterous stab. The man grows before us with each successive stroke. There are one or two pieces in the book of exquisite 
Read the love-scene on page 159 and the following pages, and you shall find the true successor to the man who wrote that song of love, in ‘kichard 





a 


J. M. BARRIE. 


ROA sare *—or, say. the man who might have written a pendant to that exquisite chapter, could he have withkela himself from the delights of over-retinement,’’— 

\ Sy <p) Literature, (London.) ’ fa 

se THE HOUSE OF EGREMONT. Crittenden. reo 
we By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL. By JOHN FOX, Jr. san 
| IMustrated. 12mo, $1.50. A Kentucky Story of Love and War. 42mo, $1.25. Ae 


“¢The House of Egremont’ will be read with much pleasure by all who 


- : “*Crittenden’ is a fine story, a stirring story; a story that will make 
love a well-told and stirring tale. It is a genuinely good and artistic 


every Southern man who reads it feel like taking the hand of John Fox ina 


story, tripping lightly over its historic paths, enlivened by humor, and made 
radiant by romaneh filled with the two great qualities of loyalty and love.” — 
New York Times Saturday Review. 


grip that means mcre than words; a story that will make every Northern man 
who reads it understand the South a little better than he ever did before.” — 
Louisville Courter-F ournal. 


The Old Gentleman of the Black Stock. 


Iiiastrated in colors by Howard Chandler Christy. 


By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 
I2mo,. $1.50. 


| This is not only one of the most characteristic and charming of Mr. Page's studies of Virginia character, but it isa story which readily lends itself to 
Ne V4] illustration, and especially to the kind of decorative illustration which Mr. Howard C. Christy has given it in a series of drawings in color. Mr. Christy has "A 
ar Wyk = succeeded in getting the atmosphere of Old Virginiadomestic architecture; and wherever he can introduce this background he has been very successful. The iA 
SF eL2 printing is well done, and the book can hardly fail to find its place as one of the most attractive of the season.” —The Out.ook. t Ser 
a via: ¢ ‘ (FRX 
Le The Queen vs. Billy, Afield and Afloat. py FRANK R. STOCKTON» 4% 


“* There is nothing better in light literature than Mr. St A i 
tales Lie 7g ig Stockton’s amusing 

**Like all that h2 has written, they are pervaded with his delightful and 
whimsical humor. He is the very Genius of ‘th: Unexpected. Whether he 
touc hes upon love or war, upon adventures by land or water,or upon the 
mystic realm of ghosts, he is alike charming, which is but another way of say - 
ing that he is always himself."—New York Times Saturday Revie-e. 

lilustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


And Other Stories) By LLOYD O3KD IRN 12mo, $1.50. 


“The views of life in the South Sza Islands presented by Mr. Osbourne in 
the nine stories of this volum2 prove th: author to be thoroughly acquainted 
with the social conditions in that part of the world. The stories also show a 
deep insight into the character of the people, and a fine appreciation of the 
sentimental side of their life. These qualities, together with a good literary 
style, make the book exceedingly entertaining.” —Chicago Tribune. 
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A SHORT HISTORY of 


MONKS 


& MONASTERIES 


By ALFRED WESLEY WISHART, 


Sometime Fellow in Church History in 
The University of Chicago. With four 
photogra\ ures, 8vo, hand-sewed, laid- 
antique pure cotton-fiber paper, broad 
margins, deckle edges, gilt top, 44 
pages, fully indexed. $3.50 NET. At all 
booksellers, or sent carriage free, by the 
publisher, on receipt of price. 


PRESS NOTICES, 


Detroit News Tribune. 


Fascinating ; 
absorbing intereat.—San 


A narrative of 
Francisco Argonaut r 

When James Anthony Froude undertook to 
“write the History of the Saints he encoun- 
teved the same obstacles that Alfred Wesley 
Wishait met in writing his excellent work 
‘Monks, and Monasteries,’’ There were un- 
limited fraterials from which wo draw, but 
without sufficient auth@nticity to justify the 
record to be made up from them. The late 
professor of history at Oxford gave up the 
task as a vain one, but Mr. Wishart has 
pursued his to @ successful conclusion, and 
having winnowed the grain from its dispro- 
portionate quantity of chaff, presents us with 
a volume for which students and general 
readers must alike feel grateful. He has 
sifted his authorities so carefully that the 
book bas the stamp of truth in every state- 
ment placed there, however so deftly, that 
the literary grace of the work is fully and 
delightfully preserved. Scholarly without be- 
ing pedantic, earnest and careful without 
showing either prejudice or parcizanship, he 
sweeps the great field which his title in- 
cludes with a strength and evenness that 
give the book the hall-mark of sterling 
worth. His conclusions are drawn upon no 
hypothetical grounds, and if modestly pre- 
sented do not lack the convincing qualities 
which Mr. Wishart so plainly sees and so ef- 
feetively puts into view.—Philadeiphia Times. 

Mr. Wishart brings the advantages of a 
trained mind and the scholarly instinct to 
this work.—Boston Globe. 

A valuable contribution to the voluminous 
historical literature of the Catholic Church.— 
New Orleans Picayune, 

It emphatically ought to take rank among 
the favorite volumes in the libraries of stu- 
dents of the middle ages.—Philadelphia North 
American. 

A captivating theme. . A well told 
tale . . Vivid and clear, o>. » soe 
writer is to be praised for the impartial spirit 
he exhibits. . . . The volume proclaims the 
student qualities of the author. His scholar- 
ship is lighted up with a clear and discrim- 
inating literary style.—New York Times, 


In NATURE’S 
n © A LOM 


By Dr. CHARLES C. ABBOTT 


Author of ‘“ Upland and 
“Notes of the Night,” 
Odd Times,” etc. 


Meadow,” 
“Outings at 


[ILLUSTRATED BY OLIVER KEMP 


With a photogravure frontispiece and 
ninety drawings, 8vo, hand-sewed, broad 
margins, extra superfine, duil-surfaced, 
pure cotton-fiber paper, deckle edges, 
gilt top, and picture-cover in three tints 
and gold; 300 pp., fully indexed. $2.50 
| NET. At all booksellers, or sent car- 
riage free, by the publisher, on receipt 
of price. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


He writes delightfully 

An artistic work. Delightful 
instructive.—Atlanta Constitution 

Hic is in close touchy with nature. He is ac 
quainted with her varying mood Worces- 
ter Spy 

A bool f conspicuous excellence and ele- 
gance I hester Democrat and Chronicle. 

The charm of such books as these lies in 
their essential simplicity and naturalness, 
but special value of Dr, Abbott lies in 
the fz tnat he never becomes so absorbed 
in the study of component parts as to faii 
in an dequate comprehension of nature as 
a whol Uutlook, New York. 

A book to be treasured, . a real tri- 
umph of literature.—The Dial, Chicago. 

The great thing about his essays and 
sketches on his rambling excursions js their 
unfailing charm.—Boston Herald, 

_ Not long ago, in reviewingeMr, Wishart's 
important history of ‘‘ Monks and Monaste- 
ries," The Times had oceasion to speak of 
the dignified form which had been given to 
the book by a new publisher, Albert Brandt, 
of Trenton, From the Brandt préss we have 
now another noteworthy volume, pre iting 
the work of a familiar author, but presenting 
it with a richness of exter form it has not 
had before Th is *‘ In Nature's Realm,"’ 
by Dr. Charles C. Abbott. All readers are 
familiar with Dr, Abbott’s sympathetic na 
ture studies He is one of those men, Ik 
White of Selborne, who do not need to go far 
afield to find matter to interest th to 
whom the woods and meadowS; the streams 
and the skie of their own vicinage are un 
failing sources of delight; who know the 
signs of the seasons and their myriad ma 
nipulations of animal and vegetable life and 
who can describe what they see not merely 
with scientific accuracy, but with poeti ap 
preciation The dainty vignettes and 
marginal illustrations which decorate the fine 
broad pages are the work of Oliver Kemp, 
who apparently is to be credited also 
the fascinating cover design 
Brantit has presented his neighbor's work 

a form of which it is altogether worthy "1 
has made a book that will attract attention 
by its beauty Philadelphia. Times 


Hartford Courant 


with 


ALBERT 


Publisher, 


BRANDT 


Trenton, New Je:sey 


Text-Books on Elocution, Gesture and 
Physical Culture. 
*“Elocation and Action," / 
“Steps to Oratory,” 5 
By F. TOWNSEND SOUTHWICK, 
“The Delsarte System of Expression,” ) 
“System of Physical Cr ‘sa 5 
By GENEV STEBBINS. 
r special terms to teachers address 


I 
The New York School of Expression, 
318 W. S7th St. 








* (Continued from Page 898.) 


below which they do not go. These range 
from half a cent to a cent a word, and 
literary novices need never fear that they 
will be paid below the paper’s minimum. 
As to paying above it, however, that is 
all a question of st{pply and demand. We 
editors, for the most part, estimate writers 
somewhat lower than they estimate them- 
selves, never higher. The only way for a 
writer to “get a raise” is simply to re- 
fuse to take the old rate. of payment, and 
incidentally threaten to send a few arti- 
cles to the rival publication. Editors will 
pay almost any amount for stuff that they 
really want, and will generally raise the 
rate of payment to obtain the first read- 
ing of a promising author's manuscript. 
Still, an author should be pretty sure of 
his rating in the editorial estimation be- 
fore resorting to such drastic measures. 

I have been writing of the literary as- 
pirant. Now f want to speak of the celebri- 
ties. Tiere the case is reversed.. We are 
the suitors, the “ editorial aspirants,” and 
competition among ourselves often makes 
us as obsequious in the presence of the 
haughty celebrity as the half-starved au- 
thor is in ours. We worry him with our 
importunities, and sometimes we become 
such a nuisance that the celebrity has a 
printed rejection blank written purposely 
for us, which he returns when we send a 
stamped envelope accompanying our re- 
quest for a contribution. John Fiske, for 
example, ts such a bothered author, and 
Herbert Spencer has been one for a quar- 
ter of a century. 

There are two kinds of 
choose from; 


celebrities to 
first, celebrities by nature, 
as Tolstoi, Mark Twain, Balfour, Li-Hung- 
Chang, Queen Victoria, mortals who are 
recognized as great everywhere and at all 
times; and, second, those who are celebri- 
ties for the time being, and who, with the 
passing of public interest from the things 
with which they are identified, become 
commonplace again. For instance, Admiral 
Dewey, when he was in Manila, would have 
commanded, I should think, $5,000 for an 
article telling how he destroyed the Span- 
ish squadron, and what his Presidential 
aspirations were. Now it is doubtful if 
an article from him on these subjects would 
bring $200. 
the siege of Peking will undoubtedly bring 
him a fabulous price from the editor of the 
magazine who is lucky enough to obtain it. 
But after his term of office expires, and he 
retires to the same obscurity enjoyed by 


Minister Conger’s account of 


an ex-Vice President of the United States, 
who will care to hear about the gallant re- 
pulse of the Boxers. 

I find that an editor only needs to read 
earefully a few daily keep in 
touch with world movement’. A regular 
perusal, however, of the 


papers to 


specialist or 
papers is of inestimable 
Judging from the sameness of their edi- 


“trade "’ value 
torial page, it looks to me as though the 
editors of the dailies read only what the 
other daily papers say, and, therefore, each 
editor depends upon the thoughts of the 
for his intellectual succor, 
whereas, he ought to be imbibing directly 
from the springs of knowledge. 


other editors 


It reminds 
one of the old question, “If an egg comes 
from a hen and a hen comes from an egg, 
which got in first?” If the specialist pa- 


pers, however, are carefully read, even 
those that have no general influence, one 
can get from them many a suggestion and 
fresh idea. A study of the 


archist, 


socialist, an- 
scientific, @co- 
journals will give a much more 


literary, religious, 
nomic, &c., 
comprehensive view of the world’s thought 
than a careful study of an equal number of 
great dailies 
Persistence is the sine qua non that en- 
ables an editor to get celebrities 
Surance igent 
percentage of returns im 
instance, if I should 
lent of the South and Central 
tepublics, 
ctrine and Latin America, 


re to get one or two accept- 


h I could not tell beforehand | 
1ich Presidents would accept and which | 


decline The same would be found true it 
I should ask every Governor of an Amer- 
Commonwealth his 


ican opinion on the 


trusts. Five or ten would accept. 
fore, in order to be successful in getting 
celebrities the would-be great editor should 
request every one that can be thought of 
to contribute an article and 


then “ make 


up" his paper with the small percentage of 
returns 
It ha 


ment to me why wi 


always been a cause of wonder- 
editors are 
to so much by some people and equally de- 


spised by others. 


that passes in a great magazine office that | 


letters from both classes are not received. 
Letters eeome in from people who appar- 


ently think usWranipie, morally, mentally, | 


and spiritually, while those that attack us 
very often descend to vituperation and in- 
sult that nobody who calls himself a gentle- 
man would think of personally addressing to 





Life in- | 


methods will bring a fixed | ords of a small place that we have seen for 


practically all 
write to | 


asking for an article 


There- 


looked up. | 


There is hardly a day | 


his worst enemy. 

invoking the blessings of God upon them, 
as well as the maledictions of Satan, Only 
the other day a Southern friend, who 
signed himself ‘“‘ Hell Cat,” suggested that, 
should I visit his section of Georgia, he 
would take pleasure in organizing a lynch- 
ing bee to assist me out of this “ vale of 
tears.” 

Editors, however, are just inary 
mortals, like other people. We generally 
mean weil, But as there are fifty writers 
to one of us, we naturally have the advan- 
tage of being able to pick and choose— 
that is, to make friends of the few and 
enemies of the many. After all is said and 
done, however, there is comfort in the 
knowledge that the writers who have risen 


from the ranks to the editorial chair have 
been compelled to adopt our viewpoint and 
do as we do, just as the proletariat who 
becomes a capitalist leaves behind him his 
old views concerning the labor question. 
Finally, I would say that editing is hard- 
er than writing. I can hire for a pittance 
plenty of writers of good English who can 
write pleasantly or forcibly on any assigned 
topic. The difficulty is to get men to think 
up subjects and to keep other pens a- 
scratching. Such men are few. They com- 
mand high salaries and there is always a 


demand for them. They are_editors in the 
best sense. 


Dickens in Handy Volumes.* 


Whether owing to the manner in which 
Dickens produced most of his work (he 
wrote the chapters of several of his novels 
as they were produced from month to 
month) or because of the unconscious lit- 
erary plan which made his longest flights 
iragmentary without destroying the co- 
herence of the theme, he is a novelist who, 
perhaps more than any other, can be read 
piecemeal with interest and profit. Each 
of the forty volumes of the Temple Edi- 
tion before us is 4 by 6 inches in size, bound 
in flexible lgather, and printed in clear-cut 
type. Each volume has a frontispiece in 
color by a well-known artist. Although an 
ornament to any library, the chief ue of 
the Temple Edition is that when starting 
on a journey, or even for a ride in the cars 
about the city, one or two of the little 
books can be carried in the pocket without 
inconvenience, and, as has before béen 
stated, can be read in fragments at short 
sittings with much interest. It is just 
what every lover of Dickens should be 
thankful to possess. The distribution of 
the text among the forty volumes is as 
follows: “ The Pickwick Papers,"’ 3 vols.; 
“Sketches by Boz," 2 vols.; “ Nicholas 
Nickleby,"’ 3 vols.; “ Oliver®fwist,” 2 vols.; 
*“Dombey and Son,” 8 vols.; “ Barnaby 
Rudge,"" 2 vols.; ‘‘ Old Curiosity Shop,” 2 
vols.: * Martin Chuzzlewit,” 3 vols. ; 
‘Christmas Books" and “ Christmas Stor- 
ies,’ 3 vols.; ‘‘ David Copperfield, 3 vols.; 
*“ Bleak House,”’ 3 vols.; ‘‘ Hard Times,” 1 
vol.; “‘A Tale of Two Cities,’’ 1 vol.; “ The 
Unecommercial Traveller,’ 1 vol; “ Little 
Dorrit,’’ 3 vols.; ‘* Great Expectations ” and 
“Master Humphrey's Clock,” 2 vols., and 
**Our Mutual Friend,"’ 3 vols. 


A Long Is!and Township.* 

The historical sketch of Merrick, L. L, 
which Mr. Kent has prépared may not have 
more than local interest, but it will cer- 
tainly appeal to persons who may have oc- 
easion, for profit or pleasure, to look into 
the early history of one of the most fasci- 
nating townships in the State. Moreover, 
there are hundreds, possibly thousands, of 
towns which need just such a historian as 
Mr. Kent. In style, treatment of subject, 
and general scope his little work is all that 
such a historical sketch should be. The au- 
thor in his earlier chapters gives us a com- 
prehensive view of the Indians that inhabi- 
ted Long Island at the time of the earliest 
settlemept, and the story of the extinction 
of the bold and intelligent tribe of Merrick 
Indians is not without pathos—‘' Nautchie, 


| Jeanette, and Raphael married negroes and 
| disappeared from view 


The development 
of the town from small beginnings—its 
highways, industries, schools, and churches 

is entertainingly set forth, and a complete 
index closes one of the most valuable rec- 


many a day. 





Books at Auction. 
Among the prices of interest at 
sale held by Bangs & Co 


lowing 


recent 
were the fol- 


Sale of Nov 
wyn London, volumes, 
calf, uncut, first edition, $14; Har 

Discovery of North America,’’ 18 
Growell's ‘‘ American Book Clubs, 


‘George Sel- 


| $14.50. 


Sale of Nov. 5.—*Game Fishes of che 
United States with paintings by S. A. 
Kilborne, text by G. Brown Goode, New 
York, 1879, ten parts m a portfolio, $152.50. 
‘Upland Game ! is and Water Fowl of 
the United States,’’ by A. Pope, Jr., New 
York, 1878, ten parts in a portfolio, $185. 
ale of Oct. 2 Michaux and Nuttall’s 
orth American Sylva,"" Philadelphia, 
5, five volumes, half morocco, gilt edges, 


of Oct. 22 and 28—Cotton Mather’s 
“Magnolia Christi Americana,’ London, 
1702, wit he map and two pages of adver- 
tisements, binding broken, 

Sale of Oct I> and 16 speare's 
** Poem Kelmscott Press $112.50, 
bought by Charles Seribner’s Sons. to- 
print of the First Folio Edition of Shake- 
speare, printed in 1864, in crimson morocco, 
$21.50. Hlalliwell’s edition of Shakespeare 


| Works, London, 1853, sixteen volumes, $264. 


‘THER TEMPLE EDITION OF THE WORKS 
OF CHARLES DICKENS. In forty volumes. 
Colored frontispiece. Rubricated title pages. 
In 1,000 nuinbered sets. London: J. M. Dent 
& Co. New York Doubleday & McClure Co, 
80 cents per volume. . 

"MERRICK, LONG ISLAND By Charles N 
Kent. Merrick, N. ¥.; The Mervick Library, 


YE BOOK OF GOOD TIMES. 


An illustrated scrap book for keeping a collec 
tion of a young lady's souvenirs of good times. 
Quarto, gilt edges. $2. 


RED JACKET, 


the Last of the Senecas. By CoLONEL H. R. 
GORDON. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, illustrated. $1.50, 
“Col. Gordon is a favorite writer who has 
made a specialty of American Indian history, his 
heroes being famous chiefs such as Pontiac, Te- 
cumseh and Osceola There is plenty of 
‘go’—something exciting happens on every page.”* 


THE LOBSTER CATCHERS 


A Story of the Coast of Maine. By JAMES 

Otis. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, illustrated. $1.50. 

** Describes the lobster industry and shows how 
it was made to serve the purposes of a lad who 
was sadly in need of money. Mr. Otis’s books 
are always right in tone and likely to encourage 
boys in straightforward endeavor.”’ 


THE HEAD OF PASHT 


A Detective Story. By WILLIS BoyD ALLEN. 

12mo, cloth, gilt top. $1.50, 

‘Tt may be particularly recommended as a 
book for growing boys. The writer has caught 
the secret of holding his reader, and at the same 
time the moral atmosphere is good.’’—Chicago 
Evening Post. 

“The plot is very ingeniously worked out to a 
satisfactory end.’’—Bgston Transcripts 


BOB KNIGHT’S DIARY 


at Poplar Hill School. 

With sketches by Bos. 

By CHARLOTTE CuUR- 

Tis SMITH. 12mo, 

cloth, gilt top. $1.50. 

“A genuine boy's 
book, written in boy 
style.""—Congregational- 
ist. 

“It is a good, clean, 
healthy story, intensely 
fascinating. It is the 
best adapted to boys 
from seven tog twelve 
years of age, and can 
be confidently recom 
mended to parents as a 
Christmas present for boys between the ages 
mentioned."’ 


THE SUN MAID 


A Story of Fort Dearborn. By EVELYN RAY- 

MOND. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, Ulustrated. $1.50. 

‘‘ The book is an interwoven history of Chicago 
from its very beginning, a tiny fort in the midst 
of the prairies, up to the present day, and of the 
Sun Maid who was born in the fort and who 
lived as long as the city. There are plenty of 
adventures and hairbreadth escapes in the ac- 
count. The story never flags.’’ 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBL'SHERS, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 


15TH THOUSAND NOW READY. 
THROUGHOUT THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD 
THE 


CRITICS, the PRESS, and the PUBLIC 


are unanimous in their praises of 


FREDERICK W. HAYES’ 
REMARKABLE HISTORICAL NOVEL 


"A KENT SQUIRE,” 


Being a record of certain adventures of 
Ambrose Gwynett, Esquire, of Thornhaugh 


Illustrated with sixteen full-page drawings by the 
author. Size ™ x 5% I s primer type 
537 Extra paper stifully printed, 

sover design. 
PRICE, $1.50. 


A well-illustrated book is always a delight. 
N. ¥. Times, April 7th 

The Bookman: A book to be read and huge- 
ly enjoyed. 

Mail and Express: Mr. Hayes’ book Is es- 
sentially a novel of adventure by land and sea, 
and a good one. 

The Daily Telegraph: The book possesses 
merit of the very highest order. 

Newark Daily Advertiser: It is the best 
book we Pave seen in respect to cover, contenta, 
and cuts 

Rurlington Free Press: Combines with a 
powerful love story to make the reader unwilling 
to stop reading till the last page has been reached, 

Minneapolis ‘Times: Well worth reading 

The Liverpool Mercury: Not a dull page 
in the pvr 

The World: This fascinating romance 

Pall Mall Gazette: Throughout, the dia- 
logue is noticeably clever. 

Ladie etorial: As 
Wav as umas Three Mu 

The Dial, Chicago: Mr 
writer to u but he desery 
reading public French and Sj 
trigue, as W @ nglish 
of the hist substance 
narrative 

Anna 


Squire 


Katharine Green: 
worthy of any 
The author strikes me as 


man 


THE F. M. LUPTON PUB. CO., 
52-585 Dunne Street, New York. 


Meyer Bros. & Co., 


26 W. 38rd St., N.Y., copposite Waldorf-Astoria,) 


1G TO ANNOUNCI 


L’AIGLON 


(IN FRENCH) 
will positively appear in Paris 
On DEC. 2nd. 


Orders will be filled as received, 
beginning Dee. Oth. § ad orders to 
us at onee, if you have not already 
done su. 


> THAT 
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The North American Review! 
FOR 1901 


SOME FEATURES OF THE DECEMBER NUMBER 
By HONORE DE BALZAC | By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


MODERN GOVERNMENT. “THE NEW HISTORICAL ROPMANCE.”’ 


A hitherto unpublished essay on Modern Government, written by | A study in which Mr. Howells discusses the present attitude of 
the great Frenchman in 18}2, in the in‘erest of the Legitinists. Init hz | the public toward this form of literature and states his opinions as to wha 


oN 


criticises th: principles of elective government. | sort of histor cal novels are of real value. 


By WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


THE ELECTION OF 1900. 
In this remarkably interesting paper Mr. Bryan gives his ideas of the influznces which were responsible for Repubtican victory, and suggests mean 
by which these influences may be readered ineffectual in the future so far as they are illegizimate. 


By LORD CHARLES BERESFORD | — By MARK B. DUNNELL 


EN SW ST 
| 


THE FUTURE OF THE ANGLO-SAXON RACE, | THE HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY. 

In whch Lord Be-esford dis:usses the question as to whether there | Shows why the treaty embodies conditions which will best conservz 

are saving qualries in ihe Ang‘o-Sicon rac: wh'ch will guarantee it | American interests, and criticises the treaty of Constantinople from which 
{ 


against the fate of eariier races. certain articles in our treaty were taken. 


By ELIZABETH CADY STANTON 


THE PROGRESS OF THE AMERICAN WOTSIAN 
A strong and spirited reply to Mrs. Fora McD-na'd Thompsn’s article on The Retrogression of the American Woman in the November Number 
of Th: Review. 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS oon cession” By MONCURE CONWAY 


SARAH BERNHARDT’S HASiLeET. REMINISCENCES OF [TIAX SIULLER. 

A brilliant study of Bernhardt’s ‘Hamlet’? as compared with that | A delightful reminiscence of the great philologist, which gives a more 
of Mr. Booth, which is of peculiar interest coming, as it does, from one adequate idea of the man than has been afforded by any of the recent 
who has herself achieved a notable success on the stage. biographies. 

OTHER CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER ARE: 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, Sir A. C, Lyall, Ricciotti Garibaldi, Frederic Harrison, L, L. Seaman, Charles Whibley, 
Nora Hopper, J. P. Holland, and others. 
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Something 
Worth While. 


We wish to call public at- 
tention to the Christmas num- 
ber of FRANK LESLIE’S 
POPULAR MONTHLY, a 
typical issue of the magazine 
under its new management. 
We should like our readers to 
compare it not only with other 
magazines, but with their ideas 
of what a magazine shauld be, 
for we believe that the devel- 
opment of Leslie’s Monthly is 
progressing along wise lines, 
and we believe that our read- 
ers will think so too. 

Christmas is a fit season for 
stories. We publish seven of 
them, all complete, and each 
quite unusual. Two of them 
are tales of the “strenuous 
life” we hear so much of now- 
adays. They are true stories, 
though they figure as fiction. 
Then there ate charming 
Christmas tales, by Sarah 
Winter Kellogg and Nina Pic- 
ton, as well as one of the most 
dramatic stories which Crock- 
ett has yet written, a Christ- 
mas article on Jerusalem in 
1goo, and a Christmas poem 
by Frank L. Stanton, written 
in an inevitably infectious 
meter. 

Two strong articles, lavishly 
illustrated, concern the re- 
markable life saving service of 
the Great Lakes, and the life 
history of fish, the latter em- 
bodying several incontroverti- 
ble proofs of piscal intelli- 
gence. 

A special word should be 
said of the first of a series of 
actual business stories by Mr. 
Samuel A. Nelson, the author 
of that excellent little volume 
the A BC of Wall street. This 
story, “The Greatest Swindle 
of the Curb Market,” is a story 
of business men, for business 
men, by a business man.’ Note 
the difference between it and 
the “ business stories” written 
hy novelists and ladies of 
leisure. 

The Best of 
Stories, ; 
lilustrations, 


Articles, 
Press Work, 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 


ro centsacopy. 1.00a year. 


Books at Auction 
The entire stock of rich standard books cor 
it 148 FULTON STREET, near 
ill be sold at public sale ginning 
to-day and continuing very day 
ntil e stock is disposed of 
are sample ind re 
s of Houghton, Miff 
rper & Brotl 


S 
n 


the 


Mes. Martha J. Lamb's 


History of the City of New York, 

first settlement to the 
present day. 

Cor with Mr Burton Harrison’ har 

ter on Greater York. 1 ! mplete 

wo t! 1 t, dealing with t ge 


lit 1 development of the t r 


A Book Everybody Ought to Have. 


] ’ 
il, a 


ee , 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


15G bitth Ave.,, New York. 


~ BALZAC 


None of 


py trinsly 


peor translations 

them are complete. The Worm 

tion was the first and is the best. 
HARDY, PRATT & CQ., 


. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Don’t buy the 
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THEODORE PARKER. 

His Life as Preacher and Reformer, 
. . * 

Written by John White Chadwick. 
Few New England biographies of recent 
years can hold a place beside John White 
Chadwick's “Life of Theodore Parker.” 
In its simplicity and comprehensiveness its 


pages often remind one of the swing and 
ripple of Boswell. Keenly interesting is 


His pictures of the good old town of Lex- 
ington, the sturdy farmer stock from which 
the future preacher sprang, the boy's strug- 


gles to get an education, and that eventful | 
day when the farmer lad hied him to Cam- | 


bridge and took his examination for Har- 
vard College, then went home to awake his 
father out of sieep to tell him the story—all 
enlist the reader's attention and sympathy. 
As he tells fresh incidents in the 


and again to tell us that what my father 
said to me when I went to college was 


identical with what Parker’s father said to | 
was | 


him. As it was with Parker, so it 
with me, and one can scarcely 
smile at the naive way the one man links 
himself with the other and is reflected as 
in a mirror. 

In the earlier pages of the book we see 
Parker the man, the scholar, the preacher, 


and sympathetic pastor whose heart warms 


to his flock and who cheerfully spills his | 


life’s blood for his spiritual children. The 
Roxbury sermons are succeeded by the 
Music Hall discourses in Boston. The sub- 
urban parish is exchanged for the arduous 
duties of the Twenty-eighth Congregation- 
al Society of the big city. Now he is in the 
midst his great sermons and the long 
sweep of transcendentalism. 

lecturer and reformer 

anti-slavery agitation is at a 
None more earnest in the cause 


of 


begins. 
white heat 
than this 


as a 


heretic, or, as the ultra-orthodox sometimes | 


called him, “ infidel’’ preacher. 

Take the record of his busy days. 
lectures 100 times a season, writes 1,000 let 
ters in three months, preaches regularly 
in his Boston pulpit, writes books and pam- 
phlets and magazine articles. 
some life. Under high pressure it was, in- 
tellectual, physical, and spiritual. 

He had a great appreciation of 
physical culture. But in spite of apparent 
robustness his fearful expenditure of 
Strength cracked the vessel and spilled its 
vital force. His idea of the mere of 
existence may be understood he 
Emerson gayly: health 
day and [ will make the of 
Emperors ridiculous,” in * He 
true and sound man in the city 
the bales of goods he sees in the 
the 


sound 


joy 
when 
quotes 


“Give me 


and a pomp 
or 
rejoices at 
streets, 
great ships, in the wealth of the 
in the splendor of the 
without dreaming of ownership.’ 

Parker voluminous writer 
heretic and radical, breaking at a 
bounds and hedges that 


house, buildings— 


was a but 
leap the 
multitudes of the 
of living thought 
tions, he yet left system of 
Marvelous as were forces within him, 
he dwarfs beside the tranquil majesty of a 
the ot 
Yet while Martineau smiled 
he admired who, 
inexorable an 


and 


no 


pure religious emo- 
theology 
the 
Channing or glacier intellectualism 
Martineau 

at Emerson, 
without the 
turned 


Parker, 
blade of un 
winged creature that 
flew from crag to crag, or a burst of living 
flame Parker believed that “ the 
religion which Jesus saw 
mount of his vision, and lived 

life of a Galilean peas 
away.” 
the 

are 


logic, was a 
pure 
the 


the 


ideal of on 


out in 


lowly 
pass 
Among 
the book 
friendship 
and 
Emerson, 


int cannot 


most interes 

those 
with the 
of his time 


sting passages in 
touching upon his 
most illustrious men 
Wendell Phillip 
Frothingham, 
letters, 
he rich in the friend- 
In this respect he was 
His letters to many of his 
Inen correspondents were tender 
tiful, loving 
descriplions of places and 


women 


Garrison, and 


many stalesmen and men of 


But particularly was 
ship of women. 
ISmerson wo- 


abounding in memories, 


people, 
over with cheerful delight. The 
whom he accounted 
a long one, and embrace 
Maria Child, Julia 
Cheney, the 
Hunt. Parker's 


Hiunt was 


t 

legion of good women 
friends wa 
nam as Lydia 
Howe, 
the 
timmacy 


ful, 


Ward 
Kdna Dean Russells, 
and Sarah 
with Mi 


mene was A 


Shaw 


rarely beauti 


woman of remarkable 


character, and « 


the 


onversational 


er She was, ir opinion of his biog 


rapher, even more ul to Parker 


he was to her, 
nin 


heipl 
W he irope h 
without a letter to 
other to Mi Hunt 

Imirer and. corre 


irdly a week went by 
Mrs. A] 
lie w 
pondent 
Power Cobb. 

letters that 
full of 
and a 


were 
news 
frolic 
pleasant picture 
cholar, preache 
’ ’ t 
View" 


o much 


irer 
that tell 
, and m 


chapter 
the pathetic pa 
of isolation, h 


irtache ry. ‘Two 


nd foriy years ago my 
fiftieth 
birth of another child before morn- 
father! Poor dear 


in his and 


the 


one year, was 
for 

Poor dear mother! 
litthe Knew 


on you 


how m would 
painfully brought into 
painfully and religiously brought 


iny a man 


th 
and 


“Well, I will bless you; the earliest 


PARKER, PREACHER AND 
By John White Chadwick 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & 


*|T HEODORE 
REFORMER 
Boston and New 
Co. Price, $2. 


LO EN DSTI ET A ERE LM AE EID 


to 


} politics I 


life of | 
boy and man, the biographer pauses now | 





repress a | 


} the 


{| ning, and his visibility is not for all 


| into the age in which he lived 


His busy life | 
The | 





| faithful 
He | 


Surely a toil- 


| of Mrs 





who is a | 


in | 
ware- | 


| printed 


| dedication, 


| the 
| throughout 


pecially 


if | first 


| In this preface 
| gin, 


| the 


| ments, and 


like | 


rare | 
and bub- | 
} mué 
} admirable 
d such | 
} tiently 
in- | 
} ting 


pow- | 


than | 


father, a hale man |} j 
looking | 


thing you taught me was duty—duty to 
Ged, duty to man; that life is not a pleas- 
ure, not a pain, but a duty.” 

Parker's utterances on the anti-slavery 
question ever rang true, though sometimes, 
it must be confessed, were tinctured with 
extravagance. 

Remembering Sumner’s aristocratic mold, 
it seems startling that Parker could write 
him as he did and the great Senator 
meekly take it all It only shows 
men Let us spare sufficient space for 
to the statesman: 

“You told me once you were in morals, 
not in politics. Now, I hope you will show 
that still in although 
you the Senator 


morals, 
will 


you are 


hope be 
with 

In his busy hours, driving day and night, 
he had burned the candle of life at both 
ends. Latent consumption laid its inexor- 
able grip upon him. Only fifty-six! when 
all was 

The 
shine 


a conscience! " 


over. 

moral qualities are, after all, 
forth pre-eminent in Parker. 
his intellectual reach and accom- 
plishments, were greater, 
all, transcending the range of intellect and 
conscience, was his affection. His was a 
warm and tender heart. 

The book is 
new 


what 
Great 
is were 
these 


of 
re- 


timely. 
century it well 
view the good and great 
old. If Parker failed to reach a place 
among the immortals with his friend Chan- 
the 
being 


At the budding 
to pass 


things 


is in 


of 


he his 
The 
tieth century will be so much the broader 
because he lived in the nineteenth and did 
his work. The preacher's work 
but the man will remain. 


ages, yet wove the fibre of 


is evan- 


escent, 
Whoso reads the book and drinks in the 
Wellspring of his life will the 
for it, we cannot forbear to 
parting with the volume: ‘“ Well 
biographer; the fame of 
preacher will be the wider 
cause of the light thou hast kindled.” 
ister and layman will alike 
a stimulus and 


be 


and say in 
Boston's 

be- 
Min- 


greatest 


an inspiration. 
FRANCIS E. MARSTEN. 


| “Sonnets from the Portuguese.” 


from the 
Palmetto Press is a very attractive edition 
Browning's 
printed 
French 
itin ornaments inserted where 
line have to be 


The first bound volume to issue 
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in Bradford old-style 
quotation marks, 


tuguese, 

type, with 
pretty L 
would 


erwise the 


spaced 
The 
quality 


sonnets on a 
of soft paper, 
to 150 copies printed from 
edition 


are beautiful 
and 


type, a 


printed 
Ruysdael are 
limited 
small of ten 
Whatman's 


illuminated by 


copies only being 
with initial 


the 


on paper, 


letter hand, all of 


| ter having been sold before publication 
Christian world held in reverence, a geyser | 


The shows title 


colophon, as 


to 


edition 
half-titles, 

chapter 

pretace, 


ordinary page, 
and 
heading and 
rubricated, the 

attractive, and 
so in its preface, which is by 


well as a initial 
being most 
Iod- 
mund Gosse, it being a portion of an essay 
printed as a to an 
the published in 
proportions of 


preface 
edition of sonnets 
ill the 
leading have been so care- 
studied, the paper being and 
form of the letter the 
monotony of the suffi- 
broken by orna- 
the pre 
to make a 
initial lette 
itisfactory 
ire at least 


L804. 
type, and 
fully so good 
so attractive, 
being just 
little Latin 


work so 


page 
ciently the 
carefully 
most 
to the 


portion of 


whole 
the 


attractive 
The 


sonnets art 
the book, 


legible, and 


extremely 


ctly proportioned to the size of 


to the 


nothing 


the 
said 


beauty of 


need be 


them- 
this late 


sonnets 


at 


| day, except that it is to be hoped that each 
and beau- } 


these 
for 


new edition of 


to gain 


ynnets may 
The 


throws 


perfect 
new 
admirably written, and 
h light on the history of this 
sonnets, one of the 
literature, 
on the 
the 


serve them friends. 


preface | 
“cycle 
d glories of our built 


edge pa- 
ind unquestionably 
tinless harmony oft 
ished 


two of 
which 


mo 


spirits our century has 


and 
boards, 


is plainly attractively 


with white 
in d 


mark on its 


biue-gray 


lettered 


front 


cover 
i pretty press 
in blue 

1dd that 
.., the 


ponsible 


be intere ng to 
Nike 


Pre is re 


Mr 
owner 
for 


iburn of n, 8. ¢ 
metto , 
of this edition, 

The 
accomplished 

Ne 

e, Mr. 
done 
tools 


und 


even as 
latter has been J 
il 
nin a bindery 
ishburn’s wor 
the aid of text 
hand-made, the 


nch haying been m 


under 
ver having bee 
Ww 
by 
were 


unusu 


k has been 


ewing be 
voden vis¢ while 


were 


ouplevof w 
and 


e carpenter, 


backing boards made 


shburn has taken at 


of 
res 


gre 
his work, the whole 
ult of pure handi- 
craft, most successfully accomplished, and 
vecially it is remembered that 
many of phases of his work he is 
only self-taught, but what is much more 
remarkable, can show such good results in 
his first venture. 


volume being the 


when 
the 


in 
not 


if 
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| warm friendship that existed between the 
Chadwick's story of Parker's boyhood days. | 
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HE BOOK BUYER presents in 

convenient and readable form an 
adeguate survey of current literature, 
| and offers candid and discriminating 
suggestions to the buyers of books. 
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| Each number contains timely essays and illus- 

| trated articles of special literary significance 
contributed by the best-known writers. 


The important new books of each month 
| are the subject of critical reviews over the 
| Signatures of persons whose names are the 
warrant of their authority. 


The biographical and personal sketches of 
distinguished authors and_ artists includes 
mention of the most interesting figures whose 
work is claiming the attention of the public, 


CONTRIBUTIONS of special im- 
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| month to month during the ensuing 
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Study of His Life Works. By 

P, CHALMERS MITCHELL, M. A., 

Oxon. No. 3 in Leaders in 

Science Series. With portrait. 

12mo, $1.50. 

Mr. Mitchell's sketch contains almost 
as much information as the family bi- 
ography by Mr. Leonard Huxley, while 
it gives estimates of his technical 
work in anatomy and physiology, 
which hisson only gives sporadically. 
For those who wish a general account 
of Huxley, the investigator and champi- 
on of natural science, Mr. [Mitchell's 
well-written little monograph will 
amply suffice.’"—N. Y. Times. 

‘*Chalmers Mitchell has given to the 
public an excellent biography of 
this famous man. It is of special 
interest and value, because, while 
comprehensive in character, it is 
compact in form, It is a popular 
and sy mpathetic treatment of the 
life and achievements of the great 
scientist written by a man who has 
himself attained to no smatl eminence 
in the fizid of scientific research.” 
Albany Times-Uni 
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the historian of a country which he knows more thoroughly than any English-speaking man of letters. Born in Southern Italy, he 
has known the people all their lives, speaks their dialects, has shared their store of legend and tradition as no stranger ever could, and 
out of the ripeness of such knowledge he relates, in smooth, yet keen and picturesque phrasing, how that low-lying Southern land was 
overrun by one conqueror after another ; always, as he says, “ ever the playground of magnificent civilizations,” illustrating his sketch 
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paper edition, limited to 125 copies in this country, the photogravures are printed on Japanese vellum. 
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By [irs. Alice Morse Earle. 





STAGE COACH AND TAVERN DAYS. 


Mrs, Earle’s patience and the genius for detail necessary for the making of such a book are so united, as the Boston Herald 
pointed out when first her “ Home Life in Colonial Days” was published, “ with a real literary ability and such facility of expression 
that the result is a fascinating story,” “ both useful and attractive.” (Déal.) Full of information, valuable as well as entertaining. 
(Mail and Express.) The profusion of illustrations is due to no draughtsman’s guesswork, but reproduced from photographs of genu- 
ine relics or real scenes, the collection gathered by the author. 

Large 12mo, Buckram, uniform with “ Child Life in Colonial Days,” etc., etc., $2.50. 


By llr. Hamilton W. Mabie. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: POET, DRAMATIST AND (AN. 


“ The special value of this is that it presents from one standpoint a complete picture of the whole environment of Shakespeare’s 
time,”’ says F. H. Stoddard, but this hardly expresses the vividness with which an intensely interesting age is reproduced and the reader 
enabled to see the poet as he stood a splendid genius, yet sharing in every way the spirit and temper of his age. It is freely illustrated 
from contemporary material. A limited edition, in white vellum, was exhausted almost on publication. Over 100 illustrations. 

Ooze Calf, 8vo, gilt tops, $6.00. 


By [ir. James Ford Rhodes. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


From the Compromise of 1850. 


“ The best all-round history of this period which has yet appeared,’ was an early verdict of the Public Ledger, Phila., which 
remains yet unquestioned, while other critics dwell on its “‘abundant research.” “ judicial impartiality,” “freshness of interest,” etc. 
The first volume covers the important period from 1850 to 1854, and is notable for the vivid biographical sketches. Vol. Il. deals 
with the Canada treaty, the Know-Nothing movement and the John Brown raid among other topics ; Vol. lll. dwells on the swift 
growth of national feeling after the inauguration of Lincoln; Vol. IV. treats of the heart of the war and, says the Boston Herald, “ is 
much the most readable and interesting as well as the most genuinely instructive” war history that has yet appeared. 

Four volumes. Cloth, 8vo, $10.00. 


By [ir. Frederick W. Holls. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE AT THE HAGUE 


And Its Bearing On International Law and Policy. 


Mr. Holls’s presence as a member of the Conference from the United States and a member of the committee which prepared the 
Treaty for the Peaceful Adjustment of International Differences, enables him to make this the first authentic account of the Peace 
Conference and its work published in the English language. Its account of what was really accomplished and its commentary on 
the treaties adopted is followed by an account of events since its adjournment, especially in South Africa and the Far East, by 
discussions of the Conference and its future influence, and by Appendices, containing the text of the Treaties and the Report of the 
American Commission. Cloth, 8vo, $3.00. 


By Tir. W. Carew Hazlitt 
THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC. 


Its Rise, Its Growth, and Its Fall, 421-1797, 


“ One of the most important and interesting contributions to historical literature made during the last decade,” is the summing 
up of a long review in the Bosfon Transcript. “Not only in English, but in any language is this unrivalled” as an “ absorbingly 
interesting and picturesque history; . . . superbly romantic, dramatic and profitable to read,” says the /mdependent, for it is the 
lesson of a republic—one of the most remarkable communities the world has ever beheld. 
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Mark Twain 


is right in saying that 
high literature is not 
dying. 

Read what the vet- 
eran Richard Henry 
Stoddard says of the new 
romance 


TheHeartofthe 
Ancient Wood 
CHARLES GD. ROBERTS 


“A charming book which al- 
most defies classification, it pos- 
sesses 80 many contrasting qualli- 
ties.” 

“When Mr. Roberts devised this 
exquisite fantasy he divined the 
diction in which it would of its 
own volition clothe itself, the 
simplest, freshest, frankest, most 
felicitous phrases—words which 
ate things, His English is fault- 
less.” 

“The peculiae charm of this 
book is more uncommon than its 
perfection as mete literature—it is 
the charm of an instructive love 
of nature—the passion which was 
the lifelong inspiration of Words- 
worth.” 

“Poet and novelist, Mr. Roberts 
is here the historian of nature, 
which he has interpreted with un- 
etring and sleepless fidelity, and to 
which he has imparted an irresist- 
ible human interest in the living, 
lovable, enchanting chifd-woman 
Miranda, whose spell is every- 
where felt, and who will long live 
in remembrance as the Heart of 
the Ancient Wood.” 


It is a book to buy, to 
keep, to re-read, 
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Some Passages in Stephen Phillips’s 
New Drama in Verse. 

There seems to be no doubt that Stephen 
Phillips's second drama, ‘‘ Herod," which, 
unlike its predecessor, “ Paolo and Fran- 
cesea,”” has been acted, lacks vitality as a 
play, and the excuse made for the author 
that he is too young to comprehend the 
mysteries of stagecraft will nct hold. Too 
indolent he may be to study theatrical 
technique, but the great dramatists, it 
seems, did not have to study that. Like 
the précieuses in Moliére’s play, they knew 
things without learning them. Marlowe, 
Congreve, and Sheridan did not begin by 
writing unactable plays. 

But no one will doubt, after ‘“ Herod,” 
the standing of young Phillips as a poet. 
He ts not yet a Milton, as his foolish 
friends think; he is not as a dramatist so 
far the superior, as they have declared, of 
the despised Elizabethans. But he has 
passion, and he has the gift of song. He 
sees things broadly and clearly, he has, as 
some one says, “ spacious moods’; his in- 
tuitions are deep, his imagery is often su- 
perb. 

He will not be liked the less because his 
verse has its redundancies, because of an 
passage, for 
not only undramatic, as the 
last speech im a moving and terrible trag- 
edy, but it dwindles from lyrical prettiness 
to the mere commonplace. It is spoken by 
Herod's physician, after the great King 
has been stricken by catalepsy: 


anti-climax. This 
is 


occasional 
Instance, 


Rest, and a world of leaves and stealing 


stream, 
Or charm of human words that drip and 
drip, e 


And falling boon of the beloved hand, 

And solemn swoon of music may allure 

Homeward the ranging spirit of the King. 

These things avail; but these things are 
of man 

To me indeed it seems, who with dim eyes 

jehold this Herod motionless and mute, 

To me it seems that they who grasp the 
world, 

The kingdom and the power and the glory 

Must pay with deepest misery of spirit, 

Atoning unto God for a brief brightn« 

And ever ransom, like this rigid King, 

The outward victory with inward loss, 


But that fis not one of the best pas 
in “ Herod” 
likely to be one 
quoted. What 
the tribute 
amne: 

The 


ages 





by any means, though it 
the 
a splendid couplet is 


the beauty 


of most frequently 
this, 


Marl- 





King's to of 





red-gold 
hair 
Is tumbled o’er the boundaries of the world. 


Here, too, is a fine 


cataract of her streaming 


specimen of the Orien- 


tal rich s of imagery in which the work 

abound lHierod, in his mood of self-adula- 

tion, is speaking: 

I dreamed last night of a dome of beaten 
gold 

To be a counter-glory to the Sun 


There shall the eagle blindly dash himself, 


There the first beam shall strike, and there 
the moon 

Shall aim all night her argent archery; 

And it shall be the tryst of sundered stars, 


The haunt of dead and dreaming Solomon; 
Shall send a light upon the lost in hell, 
And flashings upon faces without hope 


And I will think in gold and dream in sil- 
ver. 

Imagine in marble and in bronze conceive, 

Till it shall dazzle pilgrim nations, 


And stammering tribes from undiscovered 


lands, 
Allure the living God out of the bliss, 


And all the streaming seraphim from 
heaven! 

Mariamne, like the King, is a barbaric 

personage. There is no hint of modernnes 


in her nature. Her love speech to Herod in 











Act I. is thought to be one of the most 
characteristic passages: 
And most for this I love you, and have 
loved, 
That when you wooed behind you citie 
ra 
Those « dimmed for me flamed in 
the 
And you e scorched and scarred, and 
dressed in spoils, 
Mag icent in livery of ruin! 
You swept all denial off and all delay— 
You rushed on me like fire, and a wind 
ve you, 
wl did’st never fear, Herod, my 
Now take me off my feet, and to and fro 
Sway me!. It seems a pleasure to be noth- 
ing, 


And to be lost forever 
Hold me again as thou didst hold me then, 



























When like a hundred lightnings brands 
unsprung 

In the night sudden! Then did you laugh 
out, 

And whirl me like a god through the night 

away! 
There are ome incidental | ri of rar 
b it Here i t of them I wo 
} men as the King sl 

Sleep, sleep, O King, 

While we to thy spirit 

The daughters of music are fair, 

But fair t 3 one 
Dark-eyed Oblivion. 

Though non I I r t her 
Only het 

Yet o I i weeter 
Thar 

Dark-eyed Oblivion 

The plot is thu immarized in The Lo 
don Spectator: 

The play opens with the crowning of 
Aristobulus, Mariamne’s brother higeh 
priest, ar silent but deadly displeasure 
of Hero ie favor shown to the youth 
The peepl re in a state of ferment, new 
arrive of a col y in Samaria, nd 
Herod, already resolved to remove 
rival, is prompted to sudden action by th 
tidings of Actium He must start that 
night to make terms with the victor nd 
ecure his position, but before he es 
charges Sohe , a Gaul, to see to it tl 
Aristobulus, who has gone to hathe, shall 


not return alive, and intrusts him with the 


charge of the Queen in his absence, enjoin- 
ing him further in the event of his own 
death to take the life of the Queen. Mari- 


amne, whose passion for Herod is still 
its height, now summons him into the pal- 
ace, but the love scene is rudely ended by 
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| cause, brought about the open 


his | er 


sacrifices, hardships, defeats, and  suc- 
cesses of our early patriots form many of 
the brightest pages of our country’s an- 

ils Fighting, as they often did. against 
tremendous odds, their victories were ren- 
dered all the more memorable. No one can 

| read the story of the celebrated fizht be- | 

tween the British, in overwhelming force, 

d the privateer Armstrong, commanded 

| by Capt. Samuel C. Reid, at the Island of 
I" il in the Azores, without being proud 
< brave men who so valorously de- 
fended the Stars and Stripes. 

Hi ry is robbed of much of its dryne 
ind mad pleasant re se by just such 
book this, and we pleased to note 
that Mr. Brady has in course of prepara- 
tion ther which, with thi one, 
vill omplet stories of American 
v r to the present day The t 
il tio which ornament the 
volume are not only appropria 
1 som being reproduced from rare 
ld print and other from engraving 

ti I Dark ( pel, ar 
equal prominence 

James F. Rhodes's “ History of the Unit- 
ed States Since the Compromise of 1850;"" in 
four volumes, will in the future be pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company It was 
formerly published by the Harpers 


at | 


yee a 
* > a $ i Nas 


24, 1900. 


the entry of the bier with the body of the 
drowned Aristobulus, 

Mariamne, though smitten with suspicion, 
does not iearn the truth until after Herod's 
departure, when she wrings the secret 
from Sohemus. The second act is, in regard 
to plot, chiefly concerned with the machi- 
nations of Herod's sister and mother to 
ruin Mariamne. Herod returns in triumph 
from his meeting with Octavius to dash 
himself against the steny and implacable 
resentment of his wife. During his ab- 
sence her constant visits to her brother's 
tomb have stirred the people to indigna- 
tion and mutiny against their King. Cy- 
pros and Salome accuse Mariamne of try- 
ng to poison the King, and when Sohemus, 
wounded to death in an attack on the 
paises, begs the King’s forgiveness with 

is last breath, this is caught up as evi- 
dence of a guilty intrigue. 

The King triumphs over the mob, but he 
cannot conquer Mariamne’s resentment. 
She will not deign even to answer the 
charges brought against her. At last Herod, 
Wrought up to frenzy by the malignant 
suggestions of his sister and mother, or- 
ders Mariamne’s death, The order is ruth- 
lessly carried out on the moment, and when 
in a sudden change of mood he enters the 
palace, exultantly calling on her to listen 
as he reads aloud the list of new honors 
bestowed on him by Caesar, it is to find 
her lying dead in her chamber. 

The third act is virtually a chain of 
monologues for Herod. Haggard and un- 
kempt in person, his mind unhinged by re- 
morse, the King believes Mariamne to be 
still alive, and cannot understand why she 
refuses to obey his repeated summons. 
His frightened courtiers seck to appease 
his frenzy with temporizing answers, with 
music and dances, but the fits of fear and 
foreboding which alternate with his wild 
ravings of glory and conquest grow more 
and mere acute, till in the end, despairing 
of further conceaiment, his Ministers order 
the embalmed body of the dead Queen to 
be brought in, and as Herod is stricken 
speechless at the sight, envoys arrive from 
Caesar to announce that he has been made 
King of Arabia. 


Mr. Brady’s Book of Battles.* 

Cyrus Townsend Brady in preparing his 
story, ‘‘For Love of Country,” and his 
“Life of John Paul Jones,"’ undoubtedly 
became deeply fascinated with some of the 
old stories of American valor on land and 
sea, and decided to present them again 
in new dress. Some of the deeds of daring 
of our forefathers when described in the 
most commonplace manner prove thrilling, 
but when described by the pen of an en- 
thusiast like Mr. Brady, they rouse 
the reader to the highest pitch of admira- 


tion In the volume that we now have 
before us for notice, entitled ‘ American 
Fights and Fighters,"’ Mr. Grady has re- 
told the stories of a dozen or more of 
the most brilliant achievements of the 
heroes of the first five wars of the United 


States. It must not be imagined that every 
American commander is extolled, and the 
encounters viewed from a | 
point. On the contrary, the 
ously criticises various American 
accords to many worthy 


tisan 





author vigor- 
leaders, 
well 


and foemen 





merited praise. In referring to Gen. Charles 
Lee, who was captured by the British he- 
fore the battle of Trenton, the author char- 
acterizes him as being ‘‘as great a traitor 
as Benedict Arnold, without any of Ar- 
nold’s redeeming qualities.’’ He also de- 
eribes Gen. Gates, who faiied Washington 
at the battle of Trenton, as ‘‘ the miser- 
able Gates,’ and again refers to him in 
connection with the Saratoga campaign, 
as follow “If Burgoyne was a hoop-pole 
in a cocked hat, Gates was scarcely more 
than a toothpick similarly clad.’’ This is 


evere indictment for the victor of Sara- 
which encounter, 
of the 
history, 


wrote 


toga, according to Creasy, 

decisive battles of the 
and, as Mr. Brady says, 
in large letters the prophecy of 


ultimate of the 





was one 
world 
“nn 


the American 


success 
alliance with 


France, and for York- 
town.” 
Every 


and 


paved the way 


ilable, 


is 


volume is re 
and battle de- 
scribed with such clearness and vigor that 


page in this 


every campaign 





the reader's interest is easily maintained 
to the end We do not know of any his- 
torical story book which would be likel 
to prove a more valuable gift for a youns 
man than this. A perusal of it will arouse 


feelings of intense patriotism and profound 


‘:dmiration for the brave men whose heroic 








deeds are here recorded. The splendid | 
chievements of Washington, Paul Jones, 
Maca Greene, Truxton, Decatur, 
H , and scores of others, have been 
] d in and again until many 
f them h become almost as familiar 
i nurser rhymes They can, however, 
never be too strongly intrenched in the 
memories of the younger generations of 
Americans. The desperate undertakings, 























‘AMERICAN FIGHTS AND FIGHTERS By 
Cyrus Townsend Brady 12mo. Pp. xiv.-526 
Illustrated. New York: McClure, Phillips & 
Co, $150 


stand- | 


















“* Alice of old Vincepnes’ is facile 
princeps among American historical 
novels, ‘bar none.’ It constitutes the 
acme of this class of fiction, and will 


remaln a permanent ornament of 


American literature.” 


‘*Maurice Thompson's ‘ Alice of Old 


Vincennes’ more nearly fills what we 
may 


‘the gr 


to be the requirements of 


American novel’ than any 


book in the closing decade of this cent- 


“ This admirable love story will be a 


sure recommendation to that large and 


constantly increasing class of discern- 


ing readers who love manly and 


men 
womanly women, and lovers who stick 


to each other through sunshine and 
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What the Critics say about these two Notable Books 


Quisanteé. Robert Orange. 


(Fourth Edition) 


“Never, indeed, has Anthony Hope produced a book so brilliant as 
this.”’—New York Tribune 


“As far as ‘Quisanté’ itself is concerned, this is probably the most 
artistic piece of work that Mr. Hope has done.’’—New York Evening Sun. 


“Tt is not hard to believe that ‘ Quisanté’ will easily rank as Anthony 
Hope’s greatest book.’’—Toledo F onrual. 

“Mr. Hope has given usa thoroughly attractive story of London 

society and English politics, while at the same time he has worked 


out the details of a profoundly interesting study in emotional psychol- 
ogy.’ —Prof. Peck in the Commercial Advertiser. 


“‘Quisante’ is a great piece of writing In it Mr. Hope 
makes a great advance over any previous work in depth and artistic 
quality.” —Brooklyn Standard. 


“Mr. Hope's strongest work,'’—Atlanta Fournal. 


Sise, 4%4x7%4 inches. Clo'h, 376 pages, gilt top, $1.50. 


(Fifth Edition 


“This new novel by John Oliver Hobbes is a triumph of intellectual 
creativeness, and it has beld me captive from cover to cover.” —CLEMENT 
K. SHORTER in 7 be Sphere. 


“One enjoys a keen intellectuat pleasure in reading ‘Robert 
Orange’ /t is a successful accomp ishment, From the open- 
ing page to the end | was interested,""—JEANNETTE L. GILDER, 


“The cleverest woman in England to-day is John Oliver Hobbes 
(Mrs. Craigie). She is also the most talked of, as her new book (‘ Robert 
Orange’) is the literary sensation across the water.””—Chicago Times- 
Herald. 

“Robert Orange’ is as much a contribution to history as an 
achievement of artistic fiction.” — Town Topics. 

“«*Robert Orange’ will produce an abiding impression on any 
thoughtful mind. It is an eminently religious book, but it is 
conspicuously bright also; it is political, but it is also witty; it is 
philosophical, but it is also shrewd; it is an artistic collection of charac- 
ter studies, but they are all human, and nearly all of individual type; but 
it has action also.” —Conntry Life. 


Size 434x7% inches. Cloth, 341 pages, gilt top, $1.50. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid. 


FREDERICK. A. 


STOKES COMPANY, 


5 and 7, East 16th Street, New York. 
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HISTORY OF 
Modern Italian Art. 


By ASHTON ROLLINS WILLARD. 
SECOND EDITION. 


With a supplement to the text and 12 ad- 
ditional illustrations. 8vo, about 700 
pages, cloth, gilt top, $5.00, 


Press Comments on Mr. Willard’s Book. 


““* * © Contains far more information 
about Italian artists of this century than any 
Other that exists in Hmglish.’’—London Times, 


*Thé author fills up for the first time, and 
fn an admirable manner, a serious gap in 
our art history.’’—INustrazione, (Milan.) 


*“An honest and original work, the result 
of first-hand research.’’—Magazine of Art, 
(London.) 


“The volume entire {s a monument of in- 
telligent industry and comprehensive research 
much to be valued.’"—New York Times. 

‘“‘He has the field practically to himself, 
and it will hardly pay another to glean 
where ho ‘has reaped.'’-The Critic, (New 
York). 

“The book fs from 
graphic and interesting. 
sions are critical and 
England Magazine. 

‘“*Mr. Willard’s book on Modern Italian 
art is a grand book and delights me. If 
I were a reviewer it would receive unhesi- 
tating and warm acknowledgment of its 
value, for I like it through and through, 
and, moreover, think the subject one of 
very great interest and importance.'’—Sir 
Wryke Bayliss, Pres, of the Royal Society 
of British Artists. 
























































































































beginning to end 
Its artistic discus- 
penetrating.’’—New 





































‘* Mr, Clouston has a sense of humor, 












on and what 
cumstances facilitate 
He plays ducks and drakes with 
women, and shocks aristocratic 


tion is intensely comic, and 


sees 


kind of people 
the trick. 


he has 






the ducal 




































The Golliwogg’s 
Polar Adventures. 


Illustrated in color by FLORENCE K. Up- 
TON. With verses by BERTHA UPTON, 
Oblong 4to, boards, $2.00. 


The Princess’s Story Book. 


Being Historical Stories coliected out of 
English Romantic Literature in Illus- 
tration of the Reigns of English Mon- 
archs from th: Conquest to Victoria. 


Edited, with an Introduction by GEoRGE 
LAURENCE GOMME. With numerous il- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, orna- 

mental, gilt top, $2.00, 
















Longmans, Green &Co.’s New Books. 


CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE LECTURES 


Principles of Religious Education: 


A Course of Lectures Delivered Under the Auspices of the 
Sunday-School Commission of the 
Diocese of New York. 
With an Introduction by the Right Rev. HENRY C_ POTTER, D. 


LL.D., Bishop of New York. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR alia THE LUNATIC AT LARGE.”’ 


THE DUKE, By J. STORER CLOUSTON. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental. 
The 
heir to the dukedom of Grandon; the other is an Irish adventurer, who is his friend. 
sober-minded heir resolves to let his gay companion play duke for a month, while he looks 
got 


Jack Kavanagh, the [rishman, is delighted to masquerade, 


London as it has never been shocked before 
sometimes it lapses into the merest farce, 


is clever, he keeps his plot fairly well in hand, and the upshot of the Duke of Grandon’s 
experiment is not only genuinely droll, but has the sentimental interest which we sup- 
pose is Indispensable In the average novel.’’—N. Y. Tribune. 

NEW GOLLIWOGG BOOK. | MR. LANG’S FAIRY BOOK FOR 1900, 
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Thomas Sydenham. 


By Josep F. Payne, M.D. Oxon, Fellow 
and Harveian eer Fo the Royel 
College of _ Physicians e Fellow o 
Magdalen College, Oword. With pho- 
togravure portrait. (Masters of Medicine 
Series.) Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


King Arthur in Cornwall. 


By W. Ho'vsmip Dickinson, M D., Hon- 
orary Fellow of Gonville and Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge. With 5 illustrations, 
Crown 5vo, $1.20 net. 


The Last Years of St. Paul 


By the ApBE CONSTANT FOUARD. Trans- 
lated with the author's sanction by 
George F. X. Griffith, With maps and 
plans. Small 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


The Primitive Saints 


and the See of Rome. 


By F. W. PULLER, of the Society of S. 
John the Evangelist, Cowley. With an 
Introduction by Epwarb, Lord Bishop 
of Lincoln. Third Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. 8v0, pp, xxxvi-568, $4 00 net. 
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$1.25. 
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One is 
‘The 


Duke has important figures. 







to deal with in his new position. Cir- 






engages himself to two 
The situa- 
but Mr. Clouston 


dignity and fortune, 















| The Grey Fairy Book. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. With 32 full- 
page plates and 27 illustrations in the 
text by H. J. Ford. Crown 8vo,‘cloth, 
ornamental, gilt edges, $2.00. 


PICTURES AND RHYMES. 
Urchins of the Sea, 


By MARIE OVERTON Corsin and CHARLES 
BuxXTON GOING. With 21 text and 15 
full-page illustrations by F, I Bennett. 
Oblong 4to, boards, $1.25. 












‘Nothing so unique and charming on a 
subject of anything like the same import- 
ance has appeared since Charles Kingsley’ 
*‘ Water Bables.’ '' — Philadelphia 


American, 
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THE ROSSETTIS. 
Miss Cary’s Beautiful Volume on 
Dante Gabriel an‘ Christina.* 


Authorship with art has rarely, if ever, 





; had a more opulent heritage than that illus- 


trated by the Rossetti family in England. 
The pungent genius which was the endow- 
ment of cach member of it was manifest in 
Nicola Rossetti, the grandfather of Dante 
Gabriel and Christina. His children also 
were all distinguished, and his son Gabriele, 
“the most so,” brought to England that 
branch of the descending Mne which we 
know best. It is said that Gabriele himself 
was a youth “of extraordinary aptitude in 
writing, in drawing, and in music." On ur- 
riving in his adopted country he married 
into the Polydori family, itself half Italian, 
and in other ways held fast and continued 
the qualities and the atmosphere of sunny 
Italy. 

The children of Gabriele were Marie Fran- 
cesca, Dante Gabriel, William Michael, and 
Christina Georgina. All are associated with 
efforts literary and artistic; but the two 
most prominent, and likely to be longest re- 
membered, are Dante Gabriel and Christina. 
The family was strongly united, with tastes 
identical. Poetry and picture making, even 
in early childhood, took the place of games 
with Dante Gabriel and Christina, and they 
showed great interest in these diversions. 

It was not a difficult step, therefore, 
when they arrived at mature years for them 
to transform the passion given to the levi- 
ties of childhood for serious imaginative 
work. Dante Gabriel's preferred vocation 
was that of the poet. He wrote to Maddox 
3rown that, “if one could live by writing 
poetry,”’ he would abandon the easel and 


palette. He certainly had what his critics 
aptly called “an appropriate instinct of 
style.” Leigh Hunt said of his original 


verses that they show “an unquestionable 
poet—thoughtful, imaginative, and with 
rare powers of expression.” 

The fountains of his inspiration were Ital- 
ian poetry of the middle age, for he “ was 
at heart an Italian.””’ Between the ages of 
twelve and twenty he made a translation 
of Burger's ‘“ Lenore,” and passages of the 
formidable, but to him fascinatingly ap- 
pealing, ‘‘ Nibelungenlied."” He added, in 
this early period, to these a fervent study 
of Dante, particularly ‘‘ Dante of the Vita 
Nuova." The writer of this biographical 
study says: ‘“ Beatrice was no ghost to 
him, nor were the dead loves of the Ital- 
ians,”’ whose elaborate lines and meters he 
put so well into English. 

Mr. Watts-Dunton, his close friend and 
critic, says “‘ the ever-present apprehension 
of the spiritual world, and of the struggle 
of the soul with earthly conditions,” made 
the romantic spirit with which his work is 
filled. His sonnets in that unique series en- 
titled “The House of Life" describe expe- 
riences that he felt, and felt as marvelous- 





ly as they are expressed. Each turn in 
them comes to ‘‘a port at which the writ- 


er’s self has touched.” 

The ballad form, not much less than the 
form of the wedded octave and sextet, was 
his delight. You may not enjoy what his 
present biegrapher calls ‘‘the gruesome 
ballad of ‘ Sister Helen,’”’ but one cannot 
deny its strange power, let the flavor be 
what it may. 

Indeed, the workmanship of all his verse 
attests the greatest care for perfect expres- 
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Catalogue of 159 examples of proofs in miniature 
by Gibson, Vanna, Gilbert and others, for 
selection, sent on receipt of 10 cents. 









A. WESSELS CO., 7-9 


FREE! A SIGNED GIBSON DRAWING! 





The Water Babies 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


A new holiday edition of this children’s classic, with many beautiful full-page 
illustrations in four colors. Chapter headings and other decorative features by 
George Wright, Printed from large type on laid paper, quarto, cloth, special cover 
design, Price, $2.00. Send for illustrated circular and catalogue. 


A HEAD of Ginson’s Most Bewitching 
Girl may be yours for nothing. 
Each proof signed personally by C. D. 

Gibson, matted and ready for framing, 14 

inches by 11 inches in size, on Japan 

paper. 

We show herewith a sketch of the 
beautiful heroine of Mr. Gibson's new 
series of cartoons, “A Wipow aND HER 
FRIENDS,” Mr. Gibson's latest and most 
important work, which is now appearing 
in Lire. The portrait is much larger and 
shows her full face. 

You can secure the signed portrait only 
by sending $5.00 for a new subscription 
to Lire for one year. The drawing will 
not be sold or reprinted, It is for the ex- 
clusive ownership of our subscribers. At 
the expiration of this offer the plate will 
be destroyed. 

New subscribers will receive for five 
dollars a year’s subscription to Lirz and 
the signed portrait which you can get in 
no other way, a/so all the copies of LIFE in 
which cartoons of ‘The Widow" 
already appeared. 


series boae 


This offer is net. 
Lire PuBLisnHinG Co., 19 W. 31st St., N.Y. 
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ion. All his poems had minute and patient 

revision, the corrections and insertions be- 
ing numerous, and frequently made and re- 
made. It is noted that he greatly admired 
tobert Browning’s poetry, even on its ob- 
scurest side, and that he was fond of re- 
peating ‘‘ Sordello.” Meats was one of his 
favorites; Coleridge’s ‘‘ Genevieve” he 
thought perfect, and Wordsworth satisfying 
only in his ‘‘ Ode on the Intimations of Im- 
mortality.” Of course, Hogarth and Will- 
iam Blake inspired him. 

Whatever may be said of his various 
work in verse, there will be no contention, 
I think, over the statement that, in his 
poem of ‘‘ The Blessed Damozel,’”’ he has 
given English literature what a florist 
might give to horticulture who should dis- 
cover a new and transcendent orchid. This 
poem has the haunting, !maginative, ultra- 
sepulchral quality of Poe’s ‘“* Raven.’’ <Ac- 
cording to Hall Caine, ‘‘ The Raven” part- 
ly suggested it. He says Rossetti felt “ that 
Poe had done the most it was possible to 
do with the grief of the lover upon earth; 
and he determined to reverse the condli- 
tions, and give expression to the grief of 
the one in heaven.” But Rossetti, if he 
thought of Poe, borrowed nothing from 
him, will be seen by these two typical 
stanzas from Rossetti’s piece: 

She gazed and listened, and then said, 
Less sad of speech than mild— 

‘All this is when he comes.’’ She ceased, 
The light thrilled towards her, fill’d 

With angels in strong level flight. 

Her cyes prayed, and she smiled. 





io 


(I saw her smile.) But soon their path 
Was vugue in distant spheres: 
And then she cast her arms along 
The golden barriers, 
And laid her face between her hands, 
And wept. (I heard her tears.) 

3ut this poem and “The Raven” are 
alike in having a particular aura—almost a 
perfume, if that fs not an improper ascrip- 
tion—or atmosphere of their own; but they 
have little resemblance otherwise. Poe's 
lines are dark with despair; Rossetti’s are 
semi-religious, or tinged with pious reverie 


It was, in fact, the symbols of mediaeval 
religion, joined with a subtle mysticism, 
that pervaded everything Rossetti wrote 


He used these to emphasize and color his 


fertile fancies in innumerable felicitous 
ways. 

As a painter he was like Turner—not in 
espectacular gorgeousness, but in having 


eras of style. Called a pre-Raphaelite, and 


“THE ROSSETTIS, Dante Gabriel and Christina. 
By Elizabeth Luther Cary. Illustrated. New 
York and London: G, P. Putnarn's Sons, 1900. 
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belonging to the group known as The 
Brotherhood, he believed the artist must 
sometimes work “untrammeled by na- 
ture.” He did not paint landscapes, which 
Turner did; but he thought color was the 
physiognomy of plastic art. Picture and 
poem were, to him, almost one thing, so 
that it has been said of him that he poet 
ized his pictures and painted his poems. 
His sister Christina was possessed of a 
character equally strong with his in its in- 
dividuality. With him, as one acute critic 
says, the mystic and sensuous side had a 
struggle with theascetic—and the sensuous 
came out victor. In her, asceticism pre- 
valled, and all that conflicted with that 
“passed out of sight.”” Her poems have @ 
much more restrained diction than her 
brother's. They are simple rather than 
ornate. Condensation, however, marks the 
work of both these writers. Everything 
Christina wrote was pensive and religious, 
almost without exception, or else sad. 
“The Goblin Market,” her most unique 
poem, ts swathed in the eeriness of witch- 
craft, and is therefore not far removed, in 
its setting, from Coleridge’s ‘‘ Ancient Mar- 
iner.”’ One little lyric, however, called “A 
Birthday,” is really jubilant—but it stands 
alone in that respect; for her “ Sing Song ”’ 
bock for children, made up mainly of light 
quatrains, is almost too much sicklied over 
with unchildlike reflection. Even in speak- 
ing of Spring she does not celebrate it 
without observing that it is “ hastening to 
die.” But, in richness of thought, her 
verses are unmatched; and, for that qual- 
ity I know of no woman poet, unless it be 
Emily Dickinson, who compares with her. 
There are over thirty illustrations in this 
book, mostly devoted to Dante Gabriel's 
pictures; and very full bibliographies, and 
an index, complete the volume. Miss Cary 
has done her part well in these delinea- 
tions, so that the book will bring a de- 
lightful retrospect to all who care for the 
records of remarkable genius. 
JOEL BENTON, 


For Bird Lovers.* 


This record of the Haynford Parish birds 
is chiefly a record of “ Imaginafy Conver- 
sations.”” The author is one of those bird- 
lovers to whom—as Ig the case with most 
Laby-lovers—inarticulate noises represent 
well-defined sentiments and are capable of 
accurate translation into the human ver- 
nacular. We have the love-story of the 
jay, the opinions of the goldfinch on gor- 
mandizing, the domestic problems of the 
nightingale, and the epicurean tastes of 
the nuthatch, rendered autoblographically, 
in a style not unlike that of Louisa M. Al- 
cott’s well-beloved little men and women, 
The following is an example: 

“Justice must be maintained at 
costs," exclaimed the long-tailed tit, 
fing out his feathers. ‘‘ We must not yield 
a single inch to our foes, we must rise and 
free ourselves from the stigma of—”’ 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted his wife, “ of 
course we must, dear; only hadn't you bet- 
ter finish your breakfast first? Those 
grubs that I brought you are wriggling 
down the branch, so don't talk any more 
just now. And let me see whether you are 
quite tidy. Turn around, please. Tut, tut! 
Bless the man! He's not fit to be seen, 
Your tail is ragged and unbrushed, your 
left wing is positively disgraceful, and I 
don't quite like the hang ot the right one. 
I wish you could have got your new suit 
before the meeting took place, so that you 
could have talked about justice and stig- 
mas with more effect. There's no need to 
be dowdy just because you've got opin- 
ions, is there, dear? There, there, you look 
better now; it’s lucky you've got a wife to 
look after you.” 

Delightful as this !s, we 
ernithological information 
fanciful accounts of the 
thor’s observation. 


all 
fluf- 


gather more 
from the less 
results of the au- 
Readers who have no 
unconquerable prejudice against keeping 
wild birds in captivity will perhaps find 
the directions for nourishing bullfinches of 
practical use. The merit of a bullfinch as 
a caged bird consists in his ability to ac- 
quire and perform artificial airs and tunes. 
To train him to this accomplishment it is 
necessary to take him from the nest when 
he is only seven days old and bring him 
up by hand, teaching him the tunes desired 
by means of an afflicting instrument called 
a bird-organ. The author relates several 
interesting experiences of her own In rais- 
ing this variety of bird, the first attempt 
resulting in the discovery that a female 
bird had been chosen. On account of their 
extreme youth the little foster birds are at 


first put into a cardboard box that has 


| teen filled with hay and the cover of which 


has been perforated. The bird is wrapped 
in cotton wool before he is put in the box; 
then he is laid in a little nest of moss 
placed on the hay, the cover of the box is 
shut down, and the whole thing is stowed 
away in a closed drawer. Every hour he is 
fed by means of a blunted quill pen with a 
paste of scalded and pounded rape seed 
mixed with scalded bread crumbs. In 
about a week he begins to notice,” 
and in about three weeks he goes through 
a curious mental or moral phase, behavy- 
ing each morning like a newly caught bird 
and dashing about in the effort to escape. 
Mrs. Pollard attributes this fright to the 
possibility that the fledgelings have no- 
ticed for the first time that it is a human 
being who ts feeding them and not a bull- 
finch. 


‘ take 


It must certainly be conjectured that 
the feathered parishioners of Haynford 
Parish are weil looked after. The number 


of varicties noted by Mrs. Pollard is placed 
at seventy-six, fifty-one of them being reg- 
ular or irregular residents of the particular 


parish, and the remaining twenty-five 
coming to it as Summer or Winter mi- 
grants. The author's conscientious scru- 
ples prevent her swelling the list by the 
addition of the redwing and the redstart, 
these two birds not having becn sven 


actually in the parish, although the latter 
has been seen within a mile of the boun- 
daries, and both are near neighbors. 
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ONE ‘DOLLAR A YEAR. 


| McCLURE’S MAGAZINE FOR 1901 | 


Will contain the most striking literary features in current literature. 
and makes for the best culture will be tound in its pages. 
McClure’s 


where else youcan get their equal. 
Consider these : 


Its standard is the highest. 
In announcing a few of our features for next year we ask you to consider whe her — 


Whatever is stimulating, healthful, entertaining 


Magazine furnishes the best literary product of the tim? in attractive form at a minimum price 


K M > A Great Novel of Life in India 
sy Rudyard Kipling 


This is the latest, longest and in every respect the largest piece of work 


that has come from the pen of this gifted genius. 


It is a story of intense in- 


terest and a masterpiece of literature that will be a landmark of the last year 


of the Nineteenth Century. 


It is kaleidoscopic in colo, rich in the lore and 


full of description of life in that marvelous, mysterious East —presenting a 
picture of the Orient such as the Western world has never before known. It 
deals with the wanderings of an ancient lama and an Irish lad, whose remark- 
able adventures cover the whole range of life and experiegces in India, It 
will begin in the DECEMBER NUMBER. 


The illustrations are by J. Lockwood Kipling, 


Edwin Lord Weeks. 


father of the author, and 


Both of them have lived and worked for years in India 


Stirring Articles on Historical Subjects 


We have four features of unusual historical 
interest which will be highly appreciated by 
every one. 

“COLONIAL FIGHTS AND FIGHTERS” 


By Cyrus Towns2nd Brady. Archdeacon Brady’s 
historical books have had such a wide vogue that the 
announcement that he will continue his series of fight- 
ing men in Colonial days will be received with great 
a on. De Soto, Frontenac and Pepperell 
are among his subjects for the near future, 


DRAMATIC EPISODES IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
By Ida Pl, Tarbell, who, as the author of the “Life of 
Lincoln,’’ “Life of Napoleon,” etc, has entered the 
front rank among American historians. She will write a 
series of articles about well-known events in American 
history, presented ina new dress. The Jackson-Cal- 
houn liwbroglio, the Signing of the Declaration 


ADVENTURES OF A MERRY MONARCH 
Robert Barr has written a 

series of charming _ stories 

about the career of James V° 

of Scotland, whose remarkable 

vagaries kept his people guess- 

ing for years. They are brim 

full of humor, and depict the 
canny Scot Monarch in a suc- 
cession of delightful situations. 
They have been heretofore 


called the “ Jimmy ’’ stories 


Rober Darr. 


because the King was thus colloquially known, 


STORIES OF WALL STREE i 
By EDWIN LEFEVRE 

In that little section of New 
York where the mighty wheels 
of finance turn and run the 
machines of commerce, not 
only in this country but to 
some extent in others, there is 
the most strenuous life in all 
its phases. Comedy, tragedy, 
romance, adventure, intensity 
and wildest imaginings make 
history rapidly. Some of these 
events will be written of as fic- 
tion but dealing with actualities Al Wc Lle«es 
by one who has intimate knowledve of the great game. 


JACK LONDON’S STORIES. 


This brilliant young Californian will furnish a num- 
ber of his forceful stories of life in the far west. His 
terse language, strong imagination and dramatic style 
have | laced him in the front rank of the y young Ameri- 
can at Pele ors. 


SHORT FICTION, 


Among our writers for the coming year are: 


Joc! Chandler Harris Bret Marte 

Hamlin Garland Frederic Remington 
Sarah Orne Jewett Rose bk, Young 
Alvah Milton Kerr Wim, M. Raine 
George Kibbe Turner Clinton Ross 
Charles Warren W. R. Lighton 


THE WORLD OF GRAFT. 


Result of a Painstaking Journey Through the 
Haunts of Thieves and Tramps. 
By JOSIAH FLYNT. 

What does the criminal think of s ciety? 

What are his relations to the constituted authorities ? 

Can he be held in efficient contro! ? 

What measures are necessary to relieve society of 
much of the danger and loss from the criminal classes ? 

These questions are discussed and answered by Mr. 
Flynt with candor. For fifteen years he has studied the 
ap classes all over the world and is recognized as 

e highest authority on this subject. His methods of 

adhe sor nd are real, he lives among criminals and is 
generally supposed by them to be a “shover of the 
queer’? or distributer of counterfeit money, It is 
because he has their confidence that he learns their real 
attitude to the problems above propounded. What he 
saw and what he learned during a long tour of investi- 
gation in the spring of 1900 will be told in McClure’s 
Magazine during the coming year, 


10 CENTS 


A COPY 


of Independence, and The Webster-Hayne De- 
bate are among her forthcoming articles. These have 
been prepared after exhaustive research for new ma- 
terial, and are written in that graphic style which has 
made the author so deservedly popular. 


Unpublished Chapters of American History 


These will include two articles from the papers left by 
St *phen R. Mallory, Secretary of the Confederate Navy. 
They graphically tell of the Fall of Richmond, the 
Flight of the Cabinet, and The Capture of Jeffer- 
son Davis. Other articles will follow. 


DISBANDING OF THE ARMIES 
By Ida I. Tarbell. Two articles prepared after great 
research, dealing with the return of the Union and 
Confederate soldiers to their homes. Hitherto inac- 
cessible official records make these articles of unusual 
value. 


Clara Morris [lemoirs 


Some Recollections of a Theatrical Career 


Of living American actresses none has achieved 
fame and success equal to Clara Morris, Her rise 
was full of hardships and against obstacles almost. in- 
surmountable. How this frail, friendless girl fought her 

: way from the lowest round of 
the ladder to the highest rank 
in her profession is one of the 
most remarkable records in 
dramatic history. Miss Morris 
writes as wellas sheacts. She 
tells the story of her trials and 
triumphs with dramatic pow- 
er. Her reminiscences of per- 
sonal experiences with the 
great men and women of her 
profession will be found of ex- 
traordinary interest. She will 

Gara Morris tn 1878 tell of John Wilkes Booth, 
Lawrence -arveit, Joseph Jefierson, Mrs. Gil- 
bert and other great stars in the dramatic firmament. 


THE NEWEST SCIENCE 


The very latest discoveries in science, the newest 
improvements and the most important application in 
novel ways—all that represents the progress of the 
world in this great branch of human endeavor—will be 
found in our pages. 


UNSOLVED PROBLEMS IN CHEMISTRY, by Prof. 
Ira Remson, of Johns Hopkins University. 


THE REICHSANSTALT—Germany’s Laboratory of 
Applied Science, by Ray Stannard Baker. 


THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA, 
nished by Sir John [urray. 


THE NEW NIAGARA, by Rollin Lynde Hartt. 
The mechanical revolution achieved by the falling 
waters. Other Articles of Equal Importance. 


From material fur- 


Great Character Sketches 


A series of papers dealing in a masterly way with the 
personality of leading men of our time by those most 
competent to write them. 


Some Forthcoming Articles: 


COUNT LEO TOLSTOY, by Andrew D. White, 
L. D., Ambassador to Germany. 


RICHARD CROKER, by William Allen White, 


PROFESSOR HAECKEL, The German Darwin, 
by Ray Stannard Baker. 


JOHN WILKES BOOTH, by Clara Morris. 


S. S. McCLURE CO. 


141-155 East 25th St., NEW YORK CITY 


“WITHIN THE GATES” 


A DRAMA OF THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN 


BY Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 


This gives the matured views about the great 
problems of life, death and the resurrection from the 
author who set the theologians agog thirty-one years 
ago, when asa mere girl she 
published “The Gates Ajar.”’ 

That book was written to 
comfort sorrowing women 
whose loved ones had died 
on the field of honor for 


their country. It became 


famous the world over, be- 
ing translated into many lan- 
guages. Two other books MRS. PHELPS WARD. 
followed with undiminished popularity. 

This last work is in dramatic form, The characters 
pass from earthly life to that beyond, and the author’s 


theories are thus presented with particularity. It is cer- 
tain to arouse as great interest as her first book. Cer- 
tainly no problem is of such vital importance to hu- 


manity, and no one in modern times has been so influ- 


ential in shaping current belief as Mrs. Ward. 
‘WITHIN THE GATES”? tells the story of the 
present and future of the race as the author believes it. 
No one will want to miss it. 


New Dolly Dialogues 


By ANTHONY HOPE 


It is some years since we all lost sight of that 
dainty, flirtatious, elusive “Dolly,” whose conversa- 
tions with Mr. Carter set the 
English-speaking world wild 
with delight. Such delicious 
morsels of repartee, satire and 
humor had never before been 
vouchsafed society. Now the 
delectable Dolly appears again 
on the scene and in [lore 
Dolly Dialogues flr. Antho- 
ny Hope supplies us with more 
delightful conversations. These 
dainty literary morsels will be 
freely illustrated by Howard 
Chandler Christy, whose pict- 
ures mark the highest develop- 
ment of art in reproducing scenes 
from society’s realms. 


PEOPLE OF THE WOODS 
A 

A series of articles about citizens of the forest, by 
W.D. Hulbert, who has lived among them and loved 
them much as Hiawatha loved his playfellows. The 
Loon, the Deer and the Beaver are among the animals 
which he will describ: with perfect knowledge and 
No writer has a greater charm of 
description joined to such entire accuracy. 


NEXT TO THE GROUND 


By Martha [cCulloch-Williams. Mrs. Williams 
grew up ona farm in Tennessee. From infancy she 
lived among the plants, aniinals and insects, and knows 
them as she knows her mother-tongue. She writes 
with that knowledge of detail that com2s only from 
long and intimate association. She tells of the bees 
and birds, the hounds, the horses, the hogs, the 
trees, the crops, the soil, and the tillers with infi- 
nite charm. Indeed, she puts the reader ‘Next to the 
Ground,”’’ takes us back to th: country whence all of 
us came, and which we all of us love to visit. 


intense sympathy. 


Art in the Magazine 


The best illustrators in the world will embellish our 
pages with their pictures, No mugazine has a higher 
standard than our own. Succeeding numbers will be 
illustrated by Frederic Remington, Howard 
ChaniJler Christy, Louis Loeb, Kenyon Cox, 
Orson Lowell, A. 1. Keller, Jay Hambidge, the 
Misses Cowles, Charles R, Knight, Charles L- 


Hinton, Henry Hutt, and others of the highest rank 


1? a Year 
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Cis 


all L {bra rans, lrivate Library Buiblers, and ieardting 
oolks 


1S IT NOT WORTH WHILE oe in close touch with a Book Heuse that sells 


cheaper than any other Rook Hstablishment? 


1S IT NOT WORTH WHILE {© every, Beck Lover and Book Buyer te become a member of 


a Book Buyers’ Association that was organize 1 for the «dtatin 
purpose of saving its members money, and that can buy more different books at publishers’ ree i 
bottom prices than any other Book Store in the United States? 


1s IT NOT WORTH WHILE . belong to an Aseociation that can 


money on all classcs of buoks, and that 


BOOK MONEY 


other establishment in the country? 

that you are sending your moncy to an entirely trust- 
responsible house—one that is known everywhere for 
and whose standing in the commor 


and aave you 
your 


supply you 
will make 


go farther than if sent to any 
IS IT NOT WORTH WHILE ‘ bs meres 
its just, honorable, and courteous tre atmept of its members, 
cial world is of the highest? 

to have 


IS IT NOT WORTH WHILE {0,pave » Union 


Globe 


the Membership Roll of The 
Association with its tens of thousands of 

Ini i in 2 “very pr : ¥ 7 he 
bers, In every State and City in the Union, and in almost every prominent country on t 2 
an mannataitins composed of Judges, Lawyers, Bishops, Mini rs, Professors, “Teachers, hyst- 
clans, Bankers, Manufacturers, Busine ss Men, Farmers, Mechanics, Consuls, Missionaries, Offi- 
cers and Men of the Army and Navy—in short, composed of Book Lovers and Book Luyers In 


every walk of life? 


IS IT NOf WORTH WHILE ‘ tke adva 


your name on 


advantage of our | ent liberal offer made for a lim- 
introduce the Association more fully Into every 
section of the country? Our offer, made for a LIMITED ME, is 2 MEMBERSHIP 
FREE to any one who will order from us any one of the following standard and well-known 
bow ‘whic h are in all cases the heehee copys sane cditions in cloth binding, and are published 
by such leading publishers as Charle sribner’s Suns, The Macmillan Company, Harper & LBroth- 
ers, Houghton, Mifflin & Company, etc., ete. 


to take 


Both 
For 

$1.50 

1,50 


Membership 


Fee. 


Regular 
Price. 
81.50 83.00 

1.50 3.00 


1.50 3.00 
1.50 3.00 
1.50 3.00 
1.50 3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


J. M. Barric, I2mo0, cloth . ° 
Richard Yea ad Na Maurice Hewleit. i2mo . ° ° 
Alice of Old Vincennes. Maurice Thompson, t2mo, 

illustrated . ° . . . ° . 
A Friend of Cnesar. W 5S. davis, 12mo’. . . 
Hedemption of David Corson. Chas. Fred *k Gons. i2mo 
Eben Holden. Irving Bacheller. 12mo, cloth e ° e 
Eleanor. Mrs. Humphry Ward. 12mo, cloth . ° . 
The Reign of Law. James Lane Allen, t2mo, cloth, iild 
The Master Christia Mar Corelli, L2mo, e : 
To Have and to Hold. Mary Johnston. l2mo, el ity a 3.00 
Hints forHome Rending, Book Buyer's Guide, ete, ‘12mo 1.25 3.00 

(This latter work ix Hvided as follows: Part 1. A Seviea of Papers on the Choice ot Books, Plans of Reading, the Art 
ef Reading, ete., by Charles Dudicy Warner, Hamilton Wright Mabie, Edward Everett Hale, unt other well-known writers, 
edited with an introduc tion ly Lyman Abbott. Tat Il. A Book Buyer's Gu 000 of the best looks jor a Home, 
School or Village Library, with retail price of cach attached, Part II, A Bouk Revord in which may le recorded Ut 
data and conment of ones favorite books.) 


The nbove books in all cases to be sent postage or expressage pald by the / lation. 
It will readily be seen how liberal ts our proposition—you simply purchase one of ne =above- 
named works at retail price and obtain a membership, when you will be enabled to purchast 
any of the tens of thousands of other books at wholesale price. Ly wholesile price 
mean at discounts averaging from 80 to 60 per cent., depending upen the book, the jublis 


and the condition of purchase CATALOGUES. 


a entalogue of 3,000 of the best hooks in the Er 
from the A, L, A. Model Library (a Library selected by a committee who 
of seventy-five of the leading Librarians and Specialists in this country), fr 
and by Book Experts from other authoritative sources, making a choice lst 
Library. Nothing but Standard Editions are included, the retail price o: 
ea volume is given and a Wholesale Discount Sheet accompanies each catalogue. 
The Association somo years ago inaugurated a Series of SPIEXCIAL SALES, and Issues several 
Special Sale Catalogues every year, which are sent free to members. Special Sale List No, 
22 has recently been issued, and contains hundreds of standard books from many of the hest 
publishers at discounts ré Ing all the way up to SO per cent. It will, therefore, be readi 
scen how important it is that you should become a member immediately inorder that you may be able to 
take advantage of this Special Sale. Those who take Periodicals will be interested in our Whole- 
snle Periodical List, which has just been tssued for 101, and which contains all the lead- 
ing Magazines Our Holidxny Catalogue, cx tining all of the leading books, of all pub- 
lishers, suliable for Holiday purposes, is now ready, and with the other catalogues ibove-named 
will be gent fre of charge to those who 1 poly for membership immediately. 
The Association immense business 


STATIONERY, 


of writing papers, wedding 
our prices in many cas being only 


Tommy and Grisel. 


1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


1.25 


her, 


The Association has prepared 
guage chosen 
on the su slions 
the Warner Library, 
{ which to select a 


aiso does an 


and other ¢ aved 
charged by 


invitations, 
about one-half those 


furnishe all kinds 
work at wholesale rates 
retail stationers 

The Association is not an experiment, having been in existence for over fifteen 
years. The proprictors and managers are old and expertenced publishers and_books¢ llers LDacked 
by over a Quarter Million Dollars Capital, and with exceptional facilities for 
buying, so that the Association is in a position te fully carry out its agreement with its mem- 
bers; in short, to sell books direct to the people at lower prices than any other 
Book Store in the United Stntes, Our members receive prompt, and intelligent 
attention, and our establishment i of the best equipped and busicst in busy Greater 
New York All orders hould be add ed to 


THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 91 & 93 Fifth Av., New York. 


P. S—Notwithstanding the above very hberal propostiton, all Times readers who send in their 
er by Dec. soth, 1900, will receive a threesyear Certificate of Membership instead of 
| year. Do not delay, but send your order AT ONCE. 
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NOVEMBER 24, 1900. 
LONDON LITERARY LETTER. 


for THs “New York TIMeEs’s 
SatTurpay Review by 


William L. Alden. 


LONDON Nov. 15.—To most people Mr. 
Morley's " Oliver Cromwell " will seem the 
most important book of the last fortnight. 
The selection of an agnostic like Mr. Mor- 
ley, the man who formerly made a point 
of writing “God” with a small “g” in- 
order to emphasize his disbelief in the 
xistence of the Deity—as the biographer 
of a religious fanatic, does not, at first 
glance, seem to be an appropriate one. But 
Mr. Morley has certain traits which enable 
him to sympathize with Cromwell. As a 
politician he has the same unyielding per- 
sistence in his own methods—the same 
complete confidence in the absolute right- 
eousness of his own measures. He has, of 
no sympathy either with the re- 
ligion or the hypocrisy of Cromwell, but 
he admires Cromwell's fanaticism, and 
evidently thinks that Cromwell's treat- 
ment of the Irish rebels was wise and just. 
Mr. Morley is not unlike an agnostic Crom- 
well—if such a man were possible. It is, 
therefore, by no means surprising that he 
has written an admirable life of the Protec- 
tor, whose greatness both as a soldier and 
a statesman no intelligent man denies. I 
am no admirer of either Cromwell or Mr. 
Morley—I never heard that either of them 
suffered thereby—but I am compelled to 
admire the workmanship and the accuracy 
of Mr. Morley’s ‘ Life of Cromwell.”’ It 
seems to me to be in the main a just estl- 
mate of the Protector, and it is needless 
to that its literary charm is obvious 


to the most careless reader, 
*,° 


Written 


course, 


say 


Mr. Robert Buchanan was alive this 
morning, but he is unquestionably on his 
deathbed. His right completely 
paralyzed, and he cannot speak, with per- 
haps the exception of “yes” and “no.” 
He seems recognize those around him, 
but as every one knows who has had much 
to do with cases like that of Mr. Buchanan, 
it is very doubtful if what friends believe 
to be evidences of intelligence on the part 
of the patient are to be trusted. After all, I 
do not know that Buchanan is to be pitied. 
Death from a stroke like that which has 
beaten him down is not to be dreaded, Sure- 
ly it is kindlier than lingering illness. To 
the man who has done his duty in life 
sudden death ought to be welcome when 
the man’s work is done. 

Mr. Buchanan did many 
though excellently. 
poetry that was fairly good, and novels 
that at least held the attention of the 
reader. He was a savage, and by no means 
always just, critic, but his criticisms were 
always In his controversy with 
Mr. Richard Le Gallienne to the exist- 
ence of God, pious people must have pre- 
ferred the denial of Mr. Buchanan to the 
patronage of the Deity which characterized 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s side of the controversy. 
Buchanan had many enemies—men who felt 
that treated them rudely and 
fairly, and undoubtedly they were justified 
in this belief. But on the other hand, most of 
those who knew him personally had a warm 
for him. His roughness was on the 
His did not eradicate 
Christianity from heart. He 
who will be missed both per- 
literature. Over his grave 

their grievances against 
that he is 
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to 
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observation, 
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been treated with 
their fellow-countrymen. 
ample, Sir Redvers Buller. He took com- 
mand South Africa at a time when no 
oe in doubted that 30,000 men would 
be all the British force that could possibly 
be needed. With his insufficient 
Buller was set to do an impossible 
and becai did not promptly 
public with its usual 
swiftness to accuracy, decided that 
3uller incapable. The Government 
ind by keeping Buller in the 
him opportunity to retrieve 
putation, which he has certainly 
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enthusiastic 
the 
Barrie really 
and others a 
sarkastic.” At any rate, 
ter of Tommy and 
his farcical end do not please most people. 
No doubt there is a great deal of merit 


Tommy and Some 
ies seem to think that Mr. 
ght Tommy a hero, 
that he “ wrote 
the contemptible charac 


of 


ume 


j rane But compare it with “The Little 
Minister,” or even with ‘“ Sentimental 
Tommy,” and it will certainly rank below 
them, either in merit or popularity. It 
does not, in a word, justify our-expecta- 
tions of Mr. Barrie. There are passages 
which nobody but Mr. Barrie at his best 
could have written, but passages do not 
make a novel. 

s,° 

Lovers of dogs will be pleased with “A 
Thoroughbred Mongrel,” by Stephen Town- 
send. It is a pleasant little story, written 
from the doggish point of view, and its 
merit consists in the accuracy with which 
the doggish nature is understood and ex- 
pressed. Many years ago there was a 
series of papers in Punch entitled “ What 
Horses Think of Men.” Mr. Townsend 
bas shown us what dogs think of men, and 
most people who are intimately acquainted 
with dogs will admit that he has done it 
wonderfully well. At any rate, he has done 
it in a way that will interest both lovers 
of and those who have merely a 
speaking acquaintance with them 


Mr. MacColl who for thirty years has 
been the editor of The Athenaeum, has re- 
signed, and will be succeeded by his sub- 
editor, Mr. Rendall. The Athenaeum has 
always had its pecullarities under Mr. Mac- 
Coll’s editorship, but it was a far better 
paper than it was in the days of his prede- 
cessor. Its perfect fairness no one ever 
had occasion to doubt. The chief reproach 
brought against it was that it was slow 
to recognize the merits of new authors who 
had not yet received universal recognition. 
But perhaps this was a good fault. Cer- 
tainly it was preferable to the opposite 
fault of praising authors who did not de- 
serve praise. We can most of us remeni- 
ber—that is to say, some of us can—how 
poor Alexander Smith's first volume of 
verse was hailed as the work of a poet 
destined to rank with Milton himself, and 
how, after a very brief half hour of fame, 
Smith was completely forgotten. Though, 
by the way, there were occasional good 
thing Smith’s verse—things that were 
genuine poetry. But he was so overpraised 
at the start that the reaction was certain 
to have killed him as a poet. we 
were always sure that The Athenaeum, 
under Mr. MacColl, would never be car- 
ried away by enthusiasm for any new 
writer who did not to the fullest degree de- 
serve it. Under him The Athenaeum was 
journal, and probably it is better 


than brilliant. 
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incott’s Magazine=1901 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
MAGAZINE for 


1901 


A few of the comp'ete novels thus far 
promised by authors of the day, are: 


REV. CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


Author of For the Freedom of the Seas, etc. 
Will contribute a stirring Adventure Tale. 


MRS, SCHUYLER CROWNINSHIELD 


Author of San Isidro, etc. Has written her best 
story to date for the “ NEw” LIPPINCOTT. 


LOUIS EVAN SHIPMAN 


Author of D’Arcy of the Guards, etc. Is pre- 
paring a stunning tale of old-time life. 


CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Author of A Man at Arms, etc. Contributes 
his first novel, an American Idyl. 


EDWIN S. VAN ZILE 


Author of Sons of Adversity, etc. Will furnish 
a novel of uncommon humor, 


For the first year of the New Century the 
LIPPINCOTT’S Magazine has many inter- 
esting and novel features in store. Among 
these is a series of 


OHIO STORIES 
By PAUL LAWRENCE DUNBAR 


in which this gifted author brings home to 
our hearts the essence of the soil of that old 
State which has been the ‘* Mother of Presi- 
dents.” In the humble homes, which he 
depicts with humor and pathos, the great 
men of our history might well have begun 
their careers, 


The Christmas 
LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 


Will offer a reasonable show of 
matter,—gay, grave, and useful 


The complete nobel (exclusive feature) will be 


“Souls of 
Passage” 


AMELIA E. BARR 


Author of ** A Bow of Orange Ribbon,”’ etc. 


“ A study in Reincarnation | have had in mind 
for twenty years.”” MRS. BARR. 


IT IS A LOVE TALE OF SCOTCH LIFE, 


Our fiction for Lippincott’s X-mas 
number wiil be “As Others See Us,” 
a practical little drama for one actor, by 
George Hibbard; “An Idyl of the 
*Gass’” (Jews: Street), by Martha 


| Wolfenstein ; “ The Bluffing of Johnny 


Crapaud,” a vigorous tale of the English 
navy, by Patrick Vaux; and a Christ- 
mas fairy-tale called ‘The Little Queen 
and the Gardener,” by Evelyn Sharp. 

Of up-to-date subjects there are to 
be: “The Strategic War Game at the 
U. S. War College.” by Lieut. J. M. 
Ellicott, U. S. N.; and ‘“‘An Anti- Masonic 
Mystification,’ by Henry C, Lea, the 
profound author of varions works on 
Spanish history. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
MAGAZINE for 


1901 


A Series of lively 


College Tales 


Is in preparation, whose peculiar plan will 
fascinate those who have, and have not. been 
to college. There will be something here to 
appeal to the Alumni of every great college in 
the land. 


IN ADDITION TO A COMPLETE NOVEL IN 
EACH NUMBER 


there will be MANY SHORT STORIES, Light Papers 
up-to-date, Travel, Humor, Poetry, by such 
noted names as 


Mary E, Wilkins 
Sidney Lanier 
Mrs. Pennell 
Edmund Gosse 
firs. Burton Harrison 
Charles [iorris 
Pau! Lawrence Dunbar 
Julia MacNair Wright Mrs. S. Crowninshield 
Cy Warman Robert Herrick 

Rey. Cyrus Townsend Brady 


George [oore 
Adachi Kinnosuke 
Austin Dobson 

S. R. Crockett 
Capt. Charles King 
Dr. C. C. Abbott 
Anne H. Warton 


There will also be a remarkable number of 
strong contributions from authors who are going 
to arrive, and from whom may be expected some 
of the most surprising features of the coming 
months, 


With $2.50 Subscriptions beginning January 1, 190I, 
the November and December Numbers of 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 


WILL BE SENT FREE. 


EIGHT ASSURED SUCCESSES 


Marr’d in Making 


By Baroness Von Hutten, is 
intense in interest, Beth, the wo- 
man so daringly depicted in its pages, 


-.—A Woman’s Book. 


is perfe@ly frank and merciless to 
herself, and the hidden springs of a 
nature fascinating and bizarre are 


laid bare before the reader. $1.25, $1.50. 


Boy 


By Marie Corelli. Although pub- 
lished quite recently, is now in its 


Fate the Fiddler 


By Herbert C. McIlwaine. 


Ray’s Daughter 


By General Charles King. The 


Is essentially afis reached. 


land World, $1.50.: 


The Sign of 


lil.—A Great Detective Story. 

absolutely impenetrable until the end 
It is one of the most ab- 
sorbing books of its character that 
has appeared in a long time.— Ciebe- 


the Seven Sins 


| That Mainwaring Affair|The Red Men 


By A. Maynard Barbour. Pre- 
‘* Comes out of the heart of the bush, }sents a family mystery and detective 
is broad with the sweep of those wide] story of high ciass, with a plot that is 


| ll.—A Man's Book. | 


prairies, is saturated with the clear air 
of those clear skies, 
man’s book, as Australia is a man’s 
continent.” — S: Paal Dispatch. 


of the Dusk 


By John Finnemore. A remark- 
ab'e novel of Puritans and exiled 


IV.—An Exciting Historical Novel. 


ORE EE EN CS NS YT LTR 
Cavaliers during the time of Crom- 
well. Many of the happenings are 
among the fastnesses of Wales (a 
new ground in recent fiction) and are 
of most exciting character, $1.50. 


Madame Bohemia 


By Francis Neilson. Mr. Neil- 
son has lately beéi*the London man- 


SIXTH EDITION. The N.Y. Times 
Saturday Review says of it: “‘ In ‘Boy’ 


V.—A New Story by Marie 
Corelli. 


she is at her best. In this she has writ- 
ten a story which is at once healthy 
in tendency and in the main true to 
the facts of human nature,” $1.50, 


heroine is the daughter of “Billy By William Le Quex. The Palace 


Ray,” famous among Captain King’s} of Detight at Monte Carlo, that spot 


| Vi.—A Novel of the Philippines. VilL—A Story of Love and 
Mystery. 


past creations. ‘She goes as a Red fof irresistible fascinations, is conspicu- 
Cross nurse to the Philippines, where] ous in the earlier pages. The strong 
she is wooed by a gallant American] plot compels intense interest until the 
Volunteer, $1,25, clearing up of mysteries at Paris. $1.25. 


ager of Mr. Charles Frohman, but is 
now connected with the Covent Gar- 


Vill.—A Strong Story of New York 
Bohemian Life. 


den Opera Company of London. His 
book is being dramatized and will 
appear both upon the English and 
American stage. $1,50, 


These books are handsomely bound, the cover designs being particularly attractive, and most of them 
are illustrated by such well-known artists as William T. Trego, E. Plaisted Abbott, John Sloan 
arid Charlotte Harding. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Sold by all Bookseilers, or the Publishers will send, post» 
paid, upon receipt of price. 


Send also for a handsomely Illustrated Holiday Catalogue, 
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«Phe English 
Utilitarians. 


By LESLIE STEPHEN. 3 vols. 8vo, per set, 
net, $10. 


This work forms a sequel to “‘ The History 
of English Thought in the 18th Century.” 
Mr. Leslie Stephen's work is,.in tteelf, a 
signal proof of the great power with which 
he has massed in an organic whole the man- 
ifold activities in thought, in politics, in 
jurisprudence, which were largely co-opera- 
tive in securing for England a bloodless 
counterpart of the French Revolution. . . . 
The slow advance of the Utilitarian move- 
ment through the first decades of the cent- 
ury is very lucidly traced. The great strug- 
gle against the French Revolution resolved 
itself into a war against despotism, the ex- 
cessive strain of which brought England 
herself to the verge of a social cataclysm; 
and in the altered conditions of the new 
century the Utilitarians found their chance. 


The Women of 
the Renaissance. 


A Study in Femininism, By R. DE MAULDE 
LA CLAVIERE. Translated by GEORGE 
Hersert ELy. With portrait of the au- 
thor. 8vo, 500 pages, $3.50. 


‘‘“The author writes in great detail and 
with commendable erudition on the posi- 
tion of women and the feminist movement 
of the sixteenth century as it shaped itself 
in Italy and, later, in France. These stud- 
ies of the woman of those days, in all her 
social relations and in all her activities, are 
illustrated with an unceasing flow of anec- 
dote and citation, never more apt than when 
employed to characterize that remarkable 
group who were imbued with the so-called 
idees platoniciennes#’—The Athenaeum. 


Maya. 
A Story of Yucatan, By WiLLIAM DUDLEY 
Foutke, author of ‘‘Slav or Saxon,” 


Iustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 


‘* Maya, A Story of Yucatan,"’ is a tale of 
love and adventure In which the scenes are 
laid amid the abodes of that wonderful peo- 
ple whose ruined cities are to-day the no- 
blest monuments of aboriginal art. The pe- 
riod is that of the Spanish invasion and the 
Maya Princess, who is the chief feature of 
the story, will hardly fail to awaken in the 
mind of the reader a wurin feeling of sym- 
pathy and admiration. 

The author has been a traveler in Yuca- 
tan, tamiliar with the scenes he describes, 
and the events which forin the background 
or setting of his romance are narrated with 
historical accuracy. 


Salammbo, the | 
Maid of Carthage. 
By ZENAIDE A. RAGOZzIN, author of “ Chal- 
dea,” ‘Vedic India,’’ etc No. 7 in Tales 
of the Herove Ages. lllustrated 12mo, 
1,50. 

This volume, having for its heroine the sis- 
ter of Hannibal, will present an interesting 
picture of Carthaginian life. 

Previously issued in this series: 

1, Siegfried and Beowulf, Il.Frithjof and Roland 


“The author is one who knows her sub- 
jects as a scholar, and has the skill and 
imagination to construct her stories admira- 
bly. Her style is terse and vivid, well adapt- 
ed to interest the young in these dignified 
and thrilling tales "~The Dial. 


Literary Hearthstones. 
(4 vols.) 


Studies of the Home Life of Certain 
Writers and. Thinkers. By Marion 
HARLAND. Fully illustrated. 16mo, 
per volume, £1.50. Also put up in 
sets of two vols. Per set, $3.00. 


1. Hannah More. Il. John Knox. 
I. Charlotte Bronte, IV. William Cowper. 


The Complete Works of 
William Shakespeare. 


Knickerbocker Edition. Contains ac- 
curate, complete text, and adequate 
notes from the best sources for each 
pay. The final volume includes a full 
glossary, an index of characters, and 
Several famous critical Essays on Shake- 
speare. With 500 illustrations by FRANK 
HOWARD, and 15 photogravure plates, 
as frontispieces, reproduced from the 
famous Poydell gallery. 

15 vols., 16mo, cioth, per set, $29.00; 
half-vellum, per set, $25.00; half-calf 
extra, per Set, $45. 


The Complete Works 
of Lord Macaulay. 


Knickerbocker Edition. With intro- 
duction by Epwarp P, Cueyney, A, M., 
Professor of European History in the 
University of Pennsylvania. Printed 
from a new font of clear typ2, on paper 
of the best quality, and handsomely 
bound, 

20 vols., 12mo, containing over 300 pho- 
togravure and other illustrations. Per 
Set, $30. 


A Postal Card Request Will Bring to You Our Illustrated Holiday Catalogue, 





27 & 29 W. 23d St., 
New York 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Up to and including Thursday afternoon. 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
THE PROBLEM OF ASIA AND ITS EFFECT 
UPON INTERNATIONAL POLICIES. By A. 
T. Mahan, 12mo,. Pp. xxvi.-233. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. §2. 

HISTORY OF THE SCANDINAVIANS AND 
Succ SFUL SCANDINAVIANS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. Compiled and edited by 







O. N. Nelson. Vols. [. and If. Second re- 

vised edition. Svo. Pp. xiv.-280. Minneapo- 

lis, Minn.: O. N, Nelson & Co. 
MEDIAEVAL TOWNS SERIES, Constantino- 


ple The Story of the Old Capital of the 
Empire. By William Hold@h Hutton. Illus- 
trated. IGmo. Pp. xvi.-341. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

FAMOUS TRIALS OF THE CENTURY. By J. 
B. Atlay. 12mo. Pp. xi.-393. Chicago: Her- 
bert 8. Stone & Co. 


THE WESTMINSTER BIOGRAPHIES. Adam 
Duncan by H. W. Wilson and John Wesley 
by Frank Banfield. 24mo. Two volumes. 
Pp. about xvi.-128. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co. SO cents, 

THE BEACON BIOGRAPHIES. Edited by M. 
A. De Wolfe Howe. James Fenimore Cooper. 
By W. B. Shubrick Clymer, 24mo. Pp. xviii.- 
48. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 75 cents. 

THE LIFE OF EDWARD FITZ-GERALD. By 
John Glyde. Introduction by Edward Clodd. 
12mo. Pp. xvi.-358. Chicago: Herbert 8. 
Stone & Co. 

ECCENTRICITIES OF G 
B. Pond. Memoirs of Famow 
men of the Platform and 5S 








By Major J. 
Men id Wo- 


age. 2 Fp 





620. Illustrated. New York: G. W. Dilling- 
ham Company. $3.50. 
PRIMA DONNAS AND SOUBRETTES OF 


LIGHT OPERA AND MUSICAL COMEDY 
IN AMERICA By Lewis C. Strang. Illus- 
trated. iémo. Pp, xiv.-270. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co. $1.50. 

FAMOUS PIANISTS OF TO-DAY. By Henry 
C. Lahee Illustrated. 16mo, Pp, 345. 30s- 
ton: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50 

THE KEMBLES AND THEIR CONTEMPORA- 
RIES Edited by Branger .Matthews and 

Laurence Hutton. New filustrated edition. 

1: Pp. 329. Boston: L. C. Page & Co 
$ , 

CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN COMPOSERS. 


















By F ert Hughes Illustrated 16mo. Pp. 
xis ton: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 
LIVES OF AT ITALIANS By Frank Hor- 
ridge 1 8vo. Pp. vi.-472 Bos- 
ton’ TL. ge & Co. $1.75. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON By Worthington C. 
Ford In two volumes 8vo Pp. xiv.-301. 


New York: Charles Scribner's 

two volumes 
Perzonal Sketches. 
Pp. 624. 


Illustrated 
Sons s$:0 f 





By Amy 
Chicago: Herbert 8. 





NEW EDITIONS 

THE WRITINGS OF ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 
Dresden edition In 12 volume 12mo. Pp. 
about 525 per volume New York: C. P. 
Farrell 

MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE By Booth Tarking- 
ton Illustrated. 12mo. Pp. 128. New York: 
McClure, Phillips & Co 

EPISOD FROM ** THE WINNING OF THE 
WE p 1769-1807. Ry Theocovre 
12mo. Pp. xv.-347. New York: 
nam’s Son 

THE P ICAL WORKS OF ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING. In five volumes. 
Ikmo. Pp. about 200 per volume New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 75 cents per volume. 

IN CLOISTERS DIM. By Charles Curtz Hahn. 
Third editi m Pp. 182. Omaha, Neb.: A. L. 
Stonecyprer. 

A KENTUCKY CARDINAL and APTERMATH. 
By James Lane Allen Illustrated 12mo0 
Pp. axxil.-276 New York The Macmillan 
Company $2.5). 

THE TEMPLE CLASSICS FOR YOUNG PEO- 
PLE. Fa:‘ry Tales from the Arat 1» Nights. 
lilustrated; I1Smo. Pp. vill.-287 y York 

The Macmillan Company. 


















bv cents. 
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Shai Miahel. Ss ce ies a sees gitie rat ; 


24 Bedford St., 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 2sis., 











PUTNAN'S NEW BOOKS | 


20th Year of the Best of the Literary Magazines. 


THE CRITIC 


An Illustrated Monthly Review of Literature, Art, and Life 
Yearly Subscription, $2.09 ; per Number, 25 Cents. 








With the November CRITIC began the publication of A SERIAL STORY: 


THE FOREST SCHOOLMASTER 
By PETER ROSEGGER. 


Translated by Frances E. SKINNER. 


While the story of The Forest Schoolmaster deals largely 
with Nature, it is a study of Nature’s children as found in the far- 
away forests of Germany. 





Arrangements have been made with Mr. Andrew Lang and 
Mr. William Archer by which these distinguished writers will each 
contribute a series of essays to Tue Critic on a variety of 
entertaining subjects during 1901. 

Mr. George M. Smith of the well known English publishing 
firm of Smith, Elder & Co., will contribute a series of papers, 
giving his recollections of the famous authors whose works he 
published. This series will be called “In the Early Forties.’’ 


THE CHRISTMAS CRITIC 


has as its frontispiece a portrait of Miss Maude Adams as 
LT Aiglon drawn from life for THe Crrrrc, by Mr. Ernest Has- 
kell. Among the other illustrations are portraits of Dr, 
Weir Mitchell, and Messrs. Winston Churchill, Charles 
Major, Edward Noyes Westcott, Miss Mary Johnston, and 
Robert Grant, with facsimile pages from the manuscripts of 
their popular novels. 

Another feature of this number is the full-page portraits 
of live famous women of the past with descriptive text 
by live famous women of the present. Miss Marguerite 
Merrington writes of Mrs, Siddons, Miss Edith M. Thomas of 
Mrs. Browning, Mrs. James T. Fields of Miss Mitford, Mrs. Bur- 
ton Harrison of Mrs. Kemble, and Miss Agnes Repplier of Jane 
Austen. 

Besides the foregoing, Hamilton W. Mabie has written of 
the late Charles Dudley Warner; and Andrew Lang and 
William Archer contribute special articles to this remark- 
able number. 


*,* Subscriptions for “The Critic’? of r901 received before Dec. 10 in- 
clade the Christmas Critic, Free. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, tortie Critic co., NEW Yoré” 














ra 
THE LIVES CF THE PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, 
AND ARCHITECTS. By Giorgio Vasari. 
The Temple Classic Edition. In eight vols. 
Vols. I,. IL, and Itt. 18mo. Pp. ti.-301. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 60 
cents per volume. 


POETRY AND ESSAYS. 


ON LIFE'S STAIRWAY. By Frederic Lawrence 
Knowles l6mo. Pp. xii.-126. Boston: L. 
Cc. Page & Co. $1.25. 

PHAETHON. With three other stories in verse 
ard prose contention. By Henry Abbey. 
24mo. Pp. 125 Kingston, N. Y¥.: Stylyes & 
Klersted 

THE GAY LORD QUEX. 
acts. By Arthur W. Pinero. 
New York: R. H. Russell, 


HOME FOLKS. By James Whitcomb Riley. 
12mo. Pp. 166. Indianapolis, Ind.: The 
Bowen- Merrill Company. 

COMFORT AND EXERCISE. An Essay Toward 
Norma! Conduct. By Mary Perry King. 12mo. 
Pp. 138. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. §1. 

THE SLAVERY OF OUR TIMES. By _ Lee 
Tolstoy. 12mo. xxxi.-187. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co, $1.25. 

WAR AND POLICY, 
kinson. 8vo. Pp. xiv.-443. 
Dodd, Mead & Co, 

POETRY AND MORALS By Louis Albert 
Banks, D. D. 12mo. Cloth. Pp. 405. New 
York and London: Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

IDLE IDYLS. 
Oliver Herford. 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co, 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION, 
BETWEEN THE ANDES AND THE OCEAN. 
An Account of an Interesting Journey Down 
the West Coast of South America from the 
Isthmus of Panama to the Straits of Ma- 
gellan. By William Eleroy Curtis, 8vo. 
Pp. 442. Chicago: Herbert 5. Stone & Co, 


POMPEI, THE CITY, ITS LIFE, AND ART. 
By Pierre Gusman, Translated by Florence 
Simmonds and M, Jourdain. 500 text illus- 
trations and 12 colored plates from drawings 
by authors, Large folio. Pp, vili.-423. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co, $12.50, 

THE ANNALS OF MONT BLANC, A Mono- 
graph, By Charles Edward Mathews. With 
a chapter on the geology of the mountain. 
By Prof, T. G. Bonney. 8vo. Pp. xxiv.-367, 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $6. 

PARIS. By Grant Alien, In two volumes, 
Illustrated. 18mo. Pp. about xviil.-300 per 
yolume, Boston: L, C. Page & Co. $3. 

IN AND AROUND THE GRAND CANYON, By 
George Wharton James, Illustrated, 8vo. 
Soston: Little, Brown & Co, $3. 

SPANISH HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. By 
Katherine Lee Bates Illustrated. 12mo. 
Pp. xii.-448. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.25. 


A comedy in four 
12mo. Pp. 186. 


Essays by Spencer Wil- 
New York: 


By Carolyn Wells. Pictured by 
12mo, Pp. x.-155. New 
$1.50. 








FICTION. 


CHARACTERS OF ROMANCE By William 
Nicholson. Large folio, 16 illustrations. New 
York: R. H. Russell. 

REUBEN JAMES. A Hero of the Forecastle 
By Cyrus Townsend Brady. 12mo. Pp. viL- 
158. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 

IN THE DAYS OF JEFFERSON; OR, THE SIX 
GOLDEN HORSESHOES. A Tale of Repub- 
lican Simplicity. By Hezekiah Butterworth. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Pp. xlii.-284. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

LONG LIVE THE KING. By Guy Boothby. 
12mo. Pp. 408. Chicago: Herbert 8S. Stone 
& Co 

LOVE AMONG THE 
Bernard Shaw. 12mo. Pp. 
cago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. 

THE ENGRAFTED ROSE. A Novel. By Em- 
ma Brooke. 12mo. Pp. 357. Chicago: Her- 
bert S. Stone & Co, 

NUDE SOULS. A Novel. 
12mo. Pp. 406. 
& Co, 

THE CONSCIENCE 








ARTISTS. By George 
viil.-443, Chi- 


By pe tg Swift. 
Chicago: Herbert S. Stone 


Ok CORALIE. By F. 








NATURE STUDIES. Selections from the writ- 


Frankfort Moore. 12mo. Pp. 466. Illus- 
trated. Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. ings of John Ruskin. Chosen and arranged 
ip by Rose Porter. 12mo. Pp. 3174. Boston: 
A SOUL IN BRONZE. A Novel in Southern _ £ 
California. By Constance Goddard De Bois. Dana Estes & Co. 
16mo. Pp. 311. Chicago: Herbert 5. Stone MOTHER NATURE'S By Allen 
& Co. Walton Gould. 12m 1 Boston; 





NORSE STORIES. Retold from the Eddas. Ginn & Co. 


By Hamilton W. Mabie. 18mo. Pp. 250. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co, $1.25. 


NOTES OF AN ITINERANT POLICEMAN. By 


EDUCATIONAL. 


NEW EDUCATION READERS. A _ Synthetle 


Josiah Fiynt. 12mo. Pp. v.-252. Boston: and Phonic Word Method of Teaching Read- 
L. C. Page & Co. $1.25. ing. By A. J. Demarest and William M. Van 
SOME SHORT STORIES. A Charming Colleec- Sickle. Book I. Square 12mo. Illustrated, 
tion of the Best Authors. 16mo. Pp. 299. Pp. 144. New York: American Book Com- 


pany. 35 cents. 
WRITING | IN ENGLISH. A_ Modern School 
SALAMMBO, THE MAID OF CARTHAGE. Composition. By William H. Maxwell and 
Retold from the French of Gustave Flau- pyc BL Smith. 12mo. Pp. 269. New York: 
bert. By Zenaide A. Ragozin. 12mo. Pp. American Book Company. 75 cents. 
xil.-878. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. | THE PEOPLE'S BIBLE ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
THE LOVE OF LANDRY. By Paul Laurence Biographical, Geographical, Historical, and 


New York: 24 and 26 Vandewater Street. Pub- 
lished at the Sign of the Acorn. Paper. 


. 4 - Doctrinal. Edited by the Rev. Charles Ran- 
Hew gr 9 oti a 200, New York: Dodd, Gal Barnes. | Sve. lilustrated. Pp. xv.-1,221, 
7 boneate ‘ew York: Hat 5 
ont wide or “al bie. BamBrnest or aton & Mains. $4.50, 
Bramah. 12mo. 
Page & Co. $1.50. 
DAUNTLESS. A Story of a Lost and Forgotten 


Pp. 367. Boston: "L. C. ae 
ESSAYS. 


LUCID INTERVALS. By Edward Sanford Mar- 


Cause. Illustrated. 12mo. Pp. 365. Boston: tin. Illustrated. 12mo. Pp. 264. Ne r¢ 
L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. Harper & Brothers. i ee 
A GARDEN OF SIMPLES. By Martha Pockée- ee aes e 
flint. 12M%o0. Pp. 307. New York: Charles MISCELLANEOUS 
Scribner's Sons. $1.50. - _ 2 LANEOUS. 
ECONOMICS. By Frank W. Blackmar. i2ma 


ON TO PEKIN; or, OLD GLORY IN CHINA, 
By Edward Stratemeyer. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Pp. vii.-322. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 

EUGENE NORTON. A Tale from the Sage 
Bush Land. By Anne Shannon Monroe. 12mo. 
Pp. 291. Chicago and New York: Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co. 

THEIR OWN WEDDING. 
kiss. 12mo. Pp. 114. 
Ellis, 75 cents. 

THE IDLE BORN. A Comedy of Manners. By 
H. C. Chatfield Taylor, in Collaboration with 
Reginald De Koven. 18mo. Pp. 
Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. 

KING KINDNESS, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Helen Wells. l6mo. Pp. 118. Illustrated. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 50 cents, 

LITTLE LORDS OF CREATION. By H. A. 
Keays. 16mo. Pp. 273. 
8. Stone & Co, 


Pp. 526. Topeka, Kan.: Crafie & Co. $1. 
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J. Mansford. 
Boston: L. C. 


HOUSE PARTY. 
Illustrated 


Boston: L. C. Page & 





Haeckel. Translated by 
12mo. Pp. xii.-391. 
Brothers. $1.50 

WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Enlarged 
under the supervision of Noah Porter. With 
a volume appendix, to which is now added 
a supplement of 25,000 words and phrases. 
W. T. Harris, editor in chief. Large folio. 
Pp. cvi.-2,011-238. Springfield, Mass.: G. & 
Cc. Merriam Company 

NINETEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
STATE BOARD OF HEALTH. OF NEW 
YORK. Accompanied by maps. Transmitted 
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SOUNDING THE OCEAN OF AIR. 
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New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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By Elizabeth W. 
12mo. Pp. v.-313. 
& Co. $1.50. 

TRUE BEAR STORIES. By Joaquin Miller. 
Introductory Notes by Dr. David Starr Jor- 
dan. Illustrated. 12mo. Pp. 259. 
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Richard Yea-and-Nay.* 

“ Authors are hard put to it nowadays 
for names,”’ remarked a critic the other 
day, when Mr. Hewlett’s new romance was 
announced, and certainly a more common- 
place title might have been found for this 
book—but it is not Mr. Hewlett’s nature 
to be coinmonplace in any respect, and the 
mame he has given this third child of his 
invention is in the highest degree charac- 
teristic of the genius of his style and its 
present subject. 

We have had studies of Richard the Lion- 
Hearted before—in Taiisman” and 
** Ivar ind elsewher and he 1 u fa- 
miliar subject to us all since ehildhood. W« 
all know the Black Knight, the flower of 
chivalry and romance, the champion of the 
poor and oppressed; the great Crusader, 


hewing his way with his mighty battle-axo | 


through the hosts of Saladin, bearing down 


all opposition before him, scattering death | 


and ruin over the lands, and emerging 
triumphant from the shock of many battles, 
only to find himself a helpless prisoner at 
last in the hands of his quondam allies. 
Of Blondel we have heard, and the romance 


of the King’s liberation from captivity, and | 
we know how he finally came to his un- | 


timely end in the flower of manhood, at th« 


hands of Bertram de Gourdon, the archer 
of Chaluz, 


More than this, it is safe to say, very | 


fe w of us knew of Richard the Lion Heart 
till Mr. Hewlett came to our rescue with 


his present romance, and to say that he | 


has enriched our gallery of historic por- 
traits in doing so is perhaps the best 
tribute we can pay to the exquisite genius 
of his work. If any one henceforth desires 
to know Richard Coeur de Lion as he was, 
the lavish, generous, fearless knight, the 
type of all the good and evil of the Plan- 
tagenet blood, the unfilial son of a fero- 
cious father, the burning lover, the cruel, 
remorseless avenger, the sparkling and 
Sarcastic wit, the eloquent pleader, the 
gay and sunny Troubadour, the most feared 


man of his enemies, the most loved of his | 


friends, in all the pages of history, let him 
read “ Richard Yea and Nay.” Of the 
genius of Mr. Hewlett’s style it is unneces- 
sary to speak, but let us cite a few exam- 
ples of his method of portraiture. Take 
Richard himself first of all: 

Of him, son of a King, heir of a King, if 
you wish some bodily sign, I will say 
shortly that he was a very tall young man, 
high colored and calm in the face, straight- 
nosed, blue-eyed, spare of flesh, lithe, swift 
of movement. He was at once bold and 
sicek, eager and cold as ice—an odd com- 
bination, but not more odd than the blend 
of Norman dog and Angevin cat which 
had made him so. Furtive he was not, yet 
seeming to crouch for a spring; not sav- 
age, yet primed for savagery; not cruel, 
yet quick on the affront and on the watch 
for it. He was neither a rogue nor a mad- 
man; and yet he was as cunning as the 
one and as heedless as the other, if that 
is a possible thing. He was arrogant, but 
his smiie veiled the fault; you saw It best 
in a sleepy look he had. His blemishes 
were many, his weaknesses two. He trust- 
ed to his own force too much, and de- 
spised everybody else in the world. Not 
that he thought them knaves; he was cer- 
tain they were fools. And so most of them 
were, no doubt, but not all. The first 
flush of him moved your admiration; great 
height, great color, the red and the yellow; 


his beard, which ran jutting to a point and | 
gave his jaw the clubbed look of a bie | 


cat’s; his shut mouth, and cold, considering 
eyes: the eager set of his head, his soft, 
padding motions—a leopard, a _ hunting 
leopard, quick to strike, but quick to change 
purpose. 

Place side by side with this the portrait 
of Jehane Saint-Pol, whichis none the 
less convincing that it is fictitious; and she 
@ dream-child: 

Her face, moon-shaped, was as pale as 
a moon: her loose hair, catching light, 
framed it with gold. She was all white 
against the dark, seemed to loom in it 
taller than she was or could have been. 
* * * He noticed how tall she was, and 
how slim, save for a very beautiful bosom, 
toc full tor Diana's, whom else she resem- 
bled. There was an air of mingled sur- 
prise and defiance about her; she was a 
silent girl. ‘‘ Fronted like Juno, shaped 
like Hebe, and like Demeter in stature; 
sullen with most, but with one most sweet- 
ly apt she looked watchful, but was really 
timid; looked cold, but was secretly afire. 
1 knew soon enough how her case stood, 
how hope and doubt strove in her and 
choked her to silence I guessed how 
within those reticent members swift love 
ran like wine; but because of this proud 
beauty mask of hers, I was slow to under- 
stand her worth. God help me, I thought 
her a thing of snow.”’ 

Such is Richard and such is the girl Mr. 
Hewlett has chosen for him to love and te 
be his companion and wife of his bosom. 
With natures such as theirs, love is a con- 
suming flame, and it goes burning and 
blazing its way through the romance, de- 
vouring all that fell in its path, till they 
both are destroyed by it. 

Of the associates of these two in the 
story—of John, of Milo, of Bertram de 
Born, of Montferrat, of the Queen Mother, 
of Berengere, and a host of others, there 
is two little space to speak. 

So much for the characters Mr. Hewlett 
has given us, but they are no more striking 
than the canvas upon which their action 
is laid—whether it be the pleasant land of 
sunny France, the green valleys of Eng- 
land, the heaving bosom of the urple 
Mediterranean, or the olive-clad hills of 
Palestine, we follow them through scenes 
and landscapes made beautiful as dreams 
by the alehemy of Mr. Hewlett’s exquisite 
imagination. Of action and incident thera 
is no pause in the steady stream of soul- 
stirring combat and gay adventure that 
runs through the pages of the novel. With 
Richard the Lion Heart for leader, we 
leck to be led into danger, to revel in the 
sight of combat, to dash into the thick of 
the fight. and to emerge triumphant from 
the shock of battle, hewing our way out 
with the sword and battle-axe, and trusting 
to their might to deliver us. We are not 
disappointed, and the whole gorgeous pa- 
geantry and panoply of war are thrown 
in to drown the cries of the wounded, the 
dismembered, and the Cving. 

In the liberty Mr. Hewlett has taken with 
history in his narration of Richard's con- 
duct to Queen Berengere, and his desertion 
of her after the marriage ceremony, he is 
needlessly cruel both to the memory of the 
good Queen, who was a faithful wife to 
the King many years, and also to Richard 
himself, who actually did nothing of the 
kind. Nor can we help thinking that all 
Jehane’s relations with the old man 
Musse are in the highest degree repulstve 
to a fine sense of deticacy, and the matter 
might have been muci: better arranged 
otherwise than to lug in any such melo- 
dramatic claptrap as the Lord of All the 
Assassins, and his infamous household, 
particularly as we know Richard to have 
met death under sufficiently picturesque 
circumstances at the hand of the archer 
Bertrand de Gourdon—at Chaluz — whose 
relatives he had put to the sword. 


—— 


‘THE LIFE AND DEATH OF RICHARD YRA- 
AND-NAY. By Maurice Hewlett. I2mo, pp. 
410. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
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THE REGULAR ARMY, by GEN- 
ERAL FRANCIS V. GREENE. Few 
invented stories of adventure contain more 
deeds of personal heroism or more incidents 
of thrilling interest than the actual history of 
the career of the American Army during the 
hundred years of its existence. It is a story 
that has long needed telling, and a better 
narrator could hardly be found than General 

Greene, one of the army’s 
foremost representatives in 
military and civil life, and 
a writer of known brill- 
iancy. The story will be 
covered in several articles 
and will be richly il- 
lustrated by F. C. Yohn, 
H. C. Christy, and others 
é especially fitted for the 
Mrs. Anne H. Gilbert work. 


MRS. GILBERT’S STAGE REMI. 
NISCENCES. Mr. Daly, James Lewis and 
many other figures of yesterday appear in Mrs. 
Gilbert’s entertaining pages, while of the older 
leaders of the stage there is a fund of anecdote. 
The articles are among the most vivacious and 
interesting of their kind, and will contain a 
wealth of illustrations. 


WALTER A. 
WYCKOFF, author of 
‘“¢ The Workers,’’ will have 
several new articles in the 
same field, giving an account 
of **A Day With a Tramp,”’ 
**On An Iowa Farm”’’ and 
other experiences. 


J. M. BARRIE’S 
NEW STORY. The 
magazine will later in the year make an im- 
portant announcement concerning a new story 


by J. M. Barrie. 


W; A. Wyckoff 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN, in 
‘The Diary of a Goose-Girl,’’ has written 
the most charming of her stories, and it will 
appear in Scridner’s in three parts, with very 
attractive illustrations, 


THE SOUTHERN MOUNTAIN. 
EER, by JOHN FOX, 
Jr. Several articles in 
the early part of rgor1 will 
pertray this romantic and 
fast - diminishing type of 
American character. Mr, 
Fox knows his subject by 
experience and special ob- 
servation, and illustrates 
his articles from photo- 

Joba Fox, Jr. graphs. 
SHORTER FICTION. ERNEST 
SETON-THOMPSON will contribute 
several of his charming animal stories, illus- 
trated by himself; there will also be short 
stories by Edith Wharton, Octave Thanet, 
Frank R. Stockton, Henry James, Thomas 
Nelson Page, F. J. Stimson, Henry van 
Dyke, A. TF. Quiller- 
Couch, and other well- 

known writers. 


Henry Norman, M.P. 


RUSSIA OF TO-DAY, by HENRY 
NORMAN, M.P. ‘This notable and timely 
series of articles, begun in October, will be 
continued. Recent developments in the East 
have given to Mr. Norman’s articles so extraor- 
dinary a value that they will be regarded as 
one of the most important magazine under- 
takings of the year. ‘The articles are the result 
of a journey and investigations made especially 
on behalf of Seribner’s, and Mr. Norman’s 
comments on present conditions in Russia and 
her probable future are made in the light of the 
latest events. The many illustrations from the 
author’s photographs and other sources are a 
noteworthy feature of the articles. 


EVENTS IN CHINA AND THE 
EAST will be covered in 
articles by special corre- 
spondents. 


THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT will, 
from time to time during 
Ig01, contribute to Scrib- 
ner’s articles on public 
topics. 

Richard Harding Davis 

RICHARD HARD- 
ING DAVIS will contribute several articles 
and stories, the first, to appear during the winter, 
being a travel sketch in a new field to him and 
one of the best of his vivid narratives. 


NEW YORK LIFE AND SCENES. 
The studies of New York, which have proved 
so attractive in the magazine, are to be resumed 
at intervals during the year. 


NEW STORIES OF THE AMA- 
TEUR CRACKSMAN. A new series of 
Cracksman stories, by E. W. Hornung, of baf- 
fling ingenuity in plot and 
thrilling interest. The in- 
comparable Raffles is rein- 
troduced to his many reader 
admirers in a wonderful 
succession of adventurgs and 
hair-breadth escapes. The 
stories will be fully illus- 
trated by F. C. Yohn. 


ART FEATURES 
will include, besides the not- 
able illustrations for ‘‘ The Regular Army ”’ and 
other pictorial plans of special importance, 
noteworthy papers on art subjects by John La 
Farge, W. C. Brownell, and other distin- 
guished writers, while the Field of Art will 
continue to be the most important critical de- 
partment of its kind, edited by Mr. Russell 
Sturgis, and contributed to by leading author- 
ities in art matters. 


E. W. Hornung 


A list of the illustrators for next year in- - 


cludes Walter Appleton Clark, F. C. Yohn, 
H. C. Christy, Maxfield Parrish, Henry 
McCarter, A. I. Keller, A. B. Frost, E. C. 
Peixotto, W. Glackens, Henry Hutt, and 
many others. There will be mew and 
original schemes of illustration in colors as 
well as in black and 

white, and colored 

covers. 


The prospectus for 1901, a twenty-four page illustrated booklet 
Printed in colors, will be sent free to any address on application. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $300 A YEAR, POSTAGE PREPAID. 
25 CENTS A NUMBER. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
1s3-157 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Emest Seton-Thompsoa 


Heury van Dyke 


; o¢ , contains eight illustrated short 
The Christmas Scribner’s sorts Ben Scion Thompson 
Frank R. Stockton, T. B. Aldrich, Henry van Dyke, Octave Thanet, and others; 
an article on Puvis de Chavaunes by John La Farge illustrated with six full pages 
in colors; am essay on George Eliot by W. C. Brownell. The illustrators of this 
number are Ernest Seton-Thompson, . C. Christy, A. I. Keller, Henry Hutt, Clifford 
Carleton, C. S. Chapman, Jules Guerin, and Jessie Willcox Smith. The cover, by 
Maxfield Parrish, is printed in nine colors, and the frontispiece is also in colors. 
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THE REVIVAL OF MACAULAY. 
There is significance in the fact that 

G. P. Putnam's Sons have put forth a 
new edition of the essays of Thomas 
Babington -Macaulay and also of his | 
“ History of England.’ At a time when 
these works may be bought at any cor- 
ner book stand for a song it is not with- 
out meaning that a firm of publishers, 
who may be supposed to keep their fin- 
gers on the public pulse, print the books 
in a style at once chaste and inviting to 
the book lover. It means that there is a | 
renewed appetite for this author’s works, 
and that persons who like to see their fa- 
vorife authors‘in the garb of gentlemen | 
and not in the apparel of the market 
place now have their eyes on Macaulay. | 
The new edition will go far to satisfy 
their demand. The binding is elegant, 
the paper of the best quality, the letter 
press a delight to the weary eye, and the | 
pictures chosen with rare taste and 
judgment. All lovers of books, as well a¥) 
all admirers of Macaulay, will be glad to 
see this edition. 

Meanwhile it is not amiss to note that 
Macaulay well rehabilitation, 
A deal of nonsense has been 
about him by who could 
spend their time much better in studying 
the secrets of his eloquence. 





merits a 
written 
of late men 
Macaulay 

yas essentially a literary writer. There 
is no smell of the hack in the polite per- 
fume of his style. It is the essence of 
lettered refinement, and those who sneer 
at it on account of its oratorical sonority 
or its careful balance of phrase and pe- 
riod might go further and fare worse in 
their search after a model. It is a rare 
thing indeed to find in the pages of this.) 
master of words a sentence whose mean- | 
ing is not absolutely clear and manifest 
to the reader. As Dr. McCosh said of de | 
* His 
pebbles 


Tocqueville, 
style like clear 
Writing whose meaning may be under- 
but 
meaning cannot be misunderstood is not 


thoughts lie in his 


in a brook.” | 


stood is common, writing whose 
so plentiful that dilettants can afford to 
sniff at the 


which Macaulay 


elegance and grace wit 
contrives to surround 
his direct and unmistakable statements. 
But this is not the sum and substance 
of the matter. Making of words a me- 
dium clear as glass, he gave to his sen- 
the of 
Writing so that he who runs may read, | 
that 
run, but would rather pause in admira- 
the 
tion, the balance of the phrases, the re- 
poseful finish of the periods. Yet there 
is no atmosphere of idle evening in these 
They the 


noon sonorous 


tences also brilliancy crystal. 


he also wrote so no reader would 


tion before the perfection of dic- 


have 
the 


sentences. glow of a 


Summer and swing | 


of the eternal surf. They sing themselves 
into the ear in prose poetry of amazing | 
strength and solidity. 


to 


They are English 
its 


prose raised highest level of elo- 


quence, and they fake reading which 
| 

blood. Pick where you will, and 

you find the vital, fluent, oratorical sen- 


stirs the 





tences rolling their resistless tide, the | 
surface as smooth and polished as that | 
of an inland river, the body as rich and 
itself. A 


* History 


piquant as the sea random } 


epening of the of England” 


of the 
this 


before his 


ot 


brings 


state 


us description 
Engiand in 1685, and ac- 


count of the women: 


If a damsel 
of literature, 


had the least smattering 
she was regarded as a | 
prodigy. Ladies highly born, highly bred, 
naturally quick-witted, were unable to 
write a line in their mother-tongue with- | 
out solecisms and faults of spelling such | 
as a charity girl would now be ashamed | 
to commit. The explanation may be 
easily found. Extravagant licentiousness, 
the natural effect of extravagant auster- | 
ity, was now the mode; and licentious- 
ness had produced its ordinary effect, 
the moral «nd intellectual degradation 
of women. ‘To their personal beauty it 
was the fashion to pay rude and impu- 
dent homage. But the admiration and | 
desire which they inspired were seldom 
mingled with respect, with affection, or 
with any chivalrous’ sentiment. The 
qualities which fit them to be compan- 
fons, advisers, confidential friends, rath- 
er repelled than attracted the libertines 
of Whitehall. In that Court a maid of | 
“honor, who dressed in such a manner as i 


| nity. 


| Africa, 


| includes 


| department, 


| fresh 


| the 


|} public libraries. 


oeue. phe e 

¥ : 

who was not ashamed ; 

Lords of the Bedchamber and Captains 
of the Guards, to sing sly verses with a 
sly expression, or to put on @ page's 
dress for a frolic, was more likely to be 
followed and admired, more likely to be 
honored with royal attentions, more like- 
ly to win a rich-and noble husband than 
Jane Grey or Lucy Hutchinson would 
have been. 


That is a picture, and it is painted 
picturesquely, yet in pure colors. Free 
from turgidity, free from that pitiable 
grasping after weird words and cbntort- 
ed phrasing which mars the decadent 
styles of Macaulay’s chief critics, free 
from dubiousness and from foreign in- 
fluences, that pure and eloquent English 
style swims the sea of five deep vol- 
umes. And this is but a random choice. 
For it would have been easy to recall to 
the reader that magnificent burst of his- 
torical imagination which recreated the 
scene of the trial of Warren Hastings or 
that equally noble flight of faney which 
glorified the art of history itself. The 
vein of oratorical eloquence which sends 
its rich flood through all M@acaulay’s 
works was born in him, and his biogra- 
pher Trevelyan. records that when 
through the corridors of the House ran 
the whisper ‘Macaulay is up,” they 
speedily emptied themselves and every 
member sought his seat. Transferred 
from the written page to the speaking 
voice the Macaulayan style becomes 
Ciceronian in its splendors and its dig- 
It glows constantly, and ever and 
anon flashes into lightning points, as in 
the query, “Every Stoic was a Stoic; 
but in Christendom where is the Chris- 
tian?” 

The potency of this elegant force, the 
polished ease of the literary master, is 


| felt in all Macaulay's writings. The his- 


tory is a series of brilliant word pictures, 
painted with such skill that one feels in 
them the throbbing of England’s mighty 
pulse. The essays gleam and dazzle with 
pearls of: literary thought and diamonds 
of literary expression. And in the “ Lays 
of Ancient Rome” finds a poesy 
which reaches its purpose by the same 
means; for the of the Roman 
knight's golden rings in the 
rhythmic stride of his verse, and the war 


one 


clank 
spurs 


| lyrics glitter with helm and cuirass and 


all the splendid panoply of the legiona- 


| ries that swept the valleys of Cis-Alpine 
| Gaul, leveled Carthage with the sands of 


and throned the Roman eagles 


on the hills of Thrace. 





HELPS TO READERS IN LIBRARIES. 

The Free Public Library of Newark, N. 
J., which is rapidly attaining a foremost 
position among our smaller libraries, has 
just issued the first volume in a series of 
“Finding Lists’"’ of English prose fiction, 
the books listed being, of counse, confined 
to those in their own collection. This list 
all English fiction on_ their 
shelves, except the books in the children’s 
arranged in alphabetic order 
as to titles and authors, which is to be fol- 
lowed by finding lists in the other depart- 
ments, in the order of popularity—history, 
travel, and description; biography; literat- 
ure; useful and fine sociology and 
natural science; general works, and philos- 
ophy and religion. 


arts; 


Readers of the present day scarcely rec- 
ognize their full indebtedness to the patient 
care and intelligent trouble taken by libra- 
rians generally for their benefit. Reading 
is, indeed, made easy and all sorts of at- 
tractions presented to young and old tend- 
ing toward a formation of the reading 
habit. Bibliographical aids of a_ simple 
character are freely offered, such as the 
written lists of books bearing upon a par- 
ticular subject, which are hung in conspic- 
uous places in the library building, nature 
books in Summer, perhaps, having the most 


| prominent position, while the man or spe-- 


cial which, for the time being, is 
interesting the world, or a particular por- 


subject 


j tion of it, is seized as an opportunity for 


signposts. Such lists usually con- 
tain not only all books relating closely to 
subject, but also all parallel 
reading thought to be valuable. 

The statement that the first finding list 
to be issued is that of fiction, naturally 
points to the fact that novels are the most 
popular feature of a free library. This is, 
of course, one of the dangers attending the 
great increase in our library system, a 
condition, however, which may not be so 
serious as is often claimed, and many of us 
are glad of an opportunity to read a new 
novel, but out of every fifty we read and 
perhaps thoroughly enjoy, we seldom find 
more than one or two which we care to 
own; a fact which does not apply to the 


chosen 


| good volume of biography, memoir, poems, 


literature 
collections. 


history, or general forming the 
bulk of private This disposi- 
tion to borrow rather than buy our novels 
may account, to a considerable extent, for 
the preponderance of fiction drawn from 
Again, a well-written, in- 
teresting will often lead to a taste 
for a different class of literature, the read- 
being attracted toward a fine book be 
cause one of the characters in a favorite 


story 


er 


Meas tins —_ 
ei y a ly f s to it, au rt g from 


i 


it, or is guided by it in some particular 
crisis—an influence much stronger during 
a reader's formative period (indeed one 
might almost say always) than any inclu- 
sion of the same volume in a best hundred 
books, or any series of this kind. 

We all know how general is the half 
knowledge of!things we possess, and how 
often we spend a considerable amount of 
time searching for some bit of information 
to which only a ‘slight clew is held. Books 
like the present finding list are therefore 
extremely valuable aids to all who wish 
to find a volume whose author’s name is 
forgotten, or, perhaps, its very title but 
half remembered. Its arrangement of books 
and authors under one alphabet makes it 
extremely easy to use, while other little 
blographical aids, such as the fact that 
certain volumes are sequels to others in- 
cluded in the collection, the cross-refer- 
ences from pseudonyms to real names, or 
in the case of women writers, the change 
in name following a marriage, or the even 
more important notes under certain books, 
stating that the story so listed has also 
been published under another name, are 
the greatest possible helps toward finding 
some old favorite. 

This special list shows other evidences 
of the care taken to aid young readers, or 
even those of an older age, whose reading 
habits are in the early formative period, by 
the care taken in the explanation of cer- 
tain titles which might be misleading. For 
instance, Kenneth Grahame’s “ Dream 
Days” and ‘‘Golden Age" are both fol- 
lowed by the word “ Stories in brackets. 

The importance of knowing that books 
published under different titles are yet in 
reality the same story is shown by an au- 
thor like Dumas. In every ‘edition of this 
writer one will find certain strange titles 
which might seem to be new books, yet 
upon reference to a list like the one in 
question we find they are simply old 
friends under new names, and as such 
books are often written in chronological 
sequence, it is very advantageous to see at 
a glance the proper order in which they 
should be taken up. 

Another invaluable feature of lists like 
the present is our ability to see at a glance 
whether the book is a long story or a col- 
lection of short tales, while we are also af- 
forded speciat aid in finding short stories 
which have been included in special collec- 
tions. For instance, the ‘ Little Classics, ’ 
sixteen volumes; the old ‘ Yellow Board 
Series,’ “Stories by American Authors,” 
teh volumes, and other series of like nature 
up, volume by volume, and a 
careful list of their contents, both as to 
title and author's name, given, which 
would enable us to find at once the story 
we are anxious to reread. For all of which 
reasons the list will be found of much value 
apart from the collection it is intended to 
make more useful. 

This extremely simple but very helpful 
bibliographical list is only one of the many 
aids offered readers and students in our 
own Bibliogravhical knowledge has 
grown and is growing to a most satisfac- 
tory extent. It is surprising to the 
amount and extent of such knowledge 
which is freely put at the disposal of spe- 
cial students, a knowledge constantly 
growing in all departments of the subject. 
The special collections of bibliography and 
books about books formed by associations, 
such as our own Grolier Club, make the 
largest proportion of their libraries, This 
club, with unusual generosity, has lately 
put its collection—by far the best in the 
country on particular lines—at the 
disposal of such students or readers who 
come properly vouched for by a member. 
The Bibliographical Society of London is 
also forming a collection on these lines, 
and especially of out-of-the-way pamphlets 
and other scarce isshes, which can be bor- 
rowed by its members for special uses and 
for any reasonable length of time. 

Another indication of the growth of bib- 
liographical knowledge is the constantly 
increasing importance such works are as- 
in book catalogues and auction 
as well as from the fact that well- 
known dealers like Bernard Quaritch and 
Dodd, Mead & Co. have issued good-sized 
catalogues entirely devoted to this class of 
publications, whose value tools, aside 
from their interest, is only fully under- 
stood by those who use them. 

Our better magazines and reviews, too, 
are devoting more space and attention to 
this books; the simplest form of 
which is shown in this finding list, the care 
and labor expended upon the preparassen 
of which can searcely be realized. 


are taken 


day 


see 


these 


suming 
sales; 


as 


class of 


A MARKET FOR EVERYTHING. 

It is a distressing or a comforting truth, 
according as you view it, that in this broad 
country of ours there is a possible market 
for everything written, no matter what it 
is about. The question of merit does not 
and need not come in. You have made an 
article which you wish to sell. Somewhere 
there is some one who will print it. The 
game is to find him. 

And don't be that is so. 
When you see the ineffable ‘“ rot’’ that is 
published that your little 
sketch which is not half bad (is it?) will 
sooner or later find its way into print if 
you keep at it. 


surprised this 


you must know 


The successful writer is not always the | 


man who writes well, but the man who has 
The man with 
market nose will not 
mail a St. Nicholas story to Society Scan- 
dal or Town Tattle nor will he send Police 
matter to The Christian Work. 


a good nose for a market. 
the well-developed 


Gazette 








| the 





Postage in sending to the wrong-marts he 
will be setting each batch of literary bis- 


cuits, be they light or heavy, upon the 
right table and his family will not want for 
bread, ‘ 

But you may have the market nose and 
yet fail to place your comestibles in the 
booth that will best expleit them. A 
weighty article that would have command- 
ed attention in The South American Review 
will be accounted dull in the pages of 
Frothandscum, 

If you write poetry worthy of Tennyson 
and spread it before the readers of The 
Servant’s Own don’t be surprised if you are 
not hailed as a new singer. Contrariwise 
you may be able to float servants’ poetry 
in the big magazines and you may receive 
for it a hail and halo from the sapient crit- 
ies, 

Finally, while you are marketing, see to 
it that you have somé trade with which 
to support yourself, for although there ts 
undoubtedly some editor somewhere fool 
enough to take your very worst, you may 
be an old man before you find him. 


THE YOUNGER WRITERS. 

I shall here speak up for the young writ- 
ers as against the veterans, for the new 
thing against the old, just as I would 
speak up for the nimble pullet against the 
aged rooster, the sunrise against the moon- 
light, the sapling against the withered tree, 
the imagination against tradition, the com- 
ing age against the stale ages, or the rose- 
bud against the world. There is apt to be 
something about the youthful literary aspir- 
ants of our time—about their spirit, their 
freedom, buoyancy, nerve, humor, and met- 
tle—that attracts us. Their mood is that of 
the period. Their work is fresher than that 
of the experienced sages. 

At this moment I am thinking more par- 
ticularly of the young writers for the pe- 
riodical press, such as magazines, weeklies, 
and daily papers or fly-sheets. They march 
in battalions, which are renewed every 
year. I know some of them who have ad- 
vanced from squalid composition or stilted 
periods, from fustian, bombast, quibbling, 
and bathos, to the heights of literary virtue, 
Even grace. like 
to tell the names of a few among them, but 
I guess they would mot like me to do so. 1 


to reason and I would 


admire plenty of them. 

And yet, oh, my dear young pen-drivers 
and inchoate literary parties! How much 
bother I had with the manuscripts of lots 
of you during the years in which it was my 
fortune to them. You 
plexed and sometimes irritated me by your 


handle often per- 
frailties, shortcomings, and vices, a few of 
which may here be marked: 

1. A certain grievous crudity of thought 
2. A certain disregard for rationality and 
ratiocination. 

3. A certain cocksureness 

4. A certain looseness in respect to mat- 
ters of knowledge or of fact. 

5. A certain lack of definiteness or pre 
cision in the use of words. 

6. A certain stiltedness as regards imagi- 
nation. 
a 
8 A the 
splendid resources of the English language. 
9. A 
10. A certain tiresome long-windedness, 


certain slipshod manner. 


certain inability to command 


certain disturbing hastiness. 


Here are but ten of the flagrant iniquities 
that I the of 
hopeful it would be to 
specify there 
old guilty of 
breaking some of the laws of letters, but 


have seen in manuscripts 


greenhorns; easy 


twice as many. Of course, 


are stagers also who are 


such ones are to be set down as irreclaim- 
able. 

It may be said here, then, that it is the 
duty of all 


novices, to work up their thought with the 


budding writers, all literary 


utmost to reason in the right way, 


as far as possible, 


care, 
to train and exalt the 
for knowledge that 
keenly thor- 
the 


imagination, to go in 
to 
to 
to aim for precision 


matters 


is solid, investigate and 


well English lan- 
in the 
of style, to 

the stilted, 


and the 


oughly, wield 


guage, use of 

and, in 
of 
slipshod, 
hasty 

If anybody should be so greatly provoked 
by these that 
proper place is in elementary manual 
for the let make 
quiry of any magazine editor who has han- 


stecr 
the 
over- 


words, 


clear the bumptious, 


the long-winded, 
or slap-bang 
remarks as to say their 
an 
juvenile class, him in- 
dled other people’s manuscripts as long as 
I have. 

I would inexperienced 


or untrained writers, both young men and 


always encourage 
young women. They must discipline their 


minds, clear their reason, pursue knowl- 
edge, work hard, and possess the patience 
of the Man of also to be 
candid, sincere, and in earnest. 

The literary ot 
genius. its have 
been and yet are those mortals gifted with 
the highest the greatest and most 


abiding JOHN SWINTON. 


Uz; they ought 


profession is worthy 


In ranks there always 


ideas, 


power. 


Mr. Del Mar’s “ Ancient Britain,*’ being 
result of several years’ stuAy in the 
great libraries and archaeological collec. 
tions of Europe, is being pubjished by the 


So, while others are wasting time and | Cambridge Encyclopaedia Company. 
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Some of Its Historic Towns.* 


The publication of this, the third in the 
series of volumes dealing with American 
historic towns, comes at an opportune mo- 
ment to catch the annual Winter pilgrim- 
age to Dixie, and as a companion and 
guide for the tourist, no less than as an 
attractive study for the historical reader, 
it will probably be the most successful 
book of this series of volumes, which, as 
tho editor says, has proved its right to ex- 
ist by ‘‘ quickening interest in our historic 
towns, bringing to light important facts, 
picturing for the patriotic reader who may 
not be free to make.personal visits the 
places he would visit if he could, and mak- 
ing clear to him many things he would 
not be likely to learn in the towns them- 
selves, however long a stay he might be 
free to make.” 

The present volume, like its predecessors, 
is composed of monographs by contributors 
in each town thoroughly acquainted with 
its locai history and conditions, and the 
result is a fascinating addition to our hand- 
books of American history. It is often 
said that Dixie is a land teeming with 
romance and poetry, but her history is 
itself an epic poem, and the record of 
her existence appeals to the imagination 
like the stirring pages of Froissart. 

Whether, therefore, we follow the chron- 
icler as he traces the wanderings of the 
first adventurous sea kings who set foot 
in the Western wilds, and watch the op- 
erations of Capt. John Smith upon the 
Virginia and Maryland rivers, of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh on the bleak and storm-beaten 
coast of North Carolina, of Jean Ribaut 
aud his luckless companions at Port Royal, 
of Ponce de Leon in his search for the 
Fountain of Youth through the trackless 
wilds of Florida, of De Soto, La Salle, 
Iberville and Bienyille in their long and 
arduous labors upon the Gulf and along 
the Father of Waters—wherever we turn 
we encounter the record of stirring deeds 
and lusty lives overflowing with adven- 
ture, which make the present seem stale 
and duli by contrast. 

Out of the work of these pioneers and 
that of their successors @rew the cities 
or the South, small and weak and strug- 
gliing for life amid the vast forests and 
trackless swamps, having to contest every 
foot of their growth with Indian and Span- 
iard and hostile forces of every descrip- 
tion, but enduring to the end, and emergent 
finally in triumphant peace and prosperous 
progress here at this far century's end. 

With the history of Washington, Annap- 
olis, Richmond, Williamsburg, Charleston, 
Mobile, New Orleans, St Augustine, and 
their younger sisters is bound up the his- 
tory of the country. The name of each 
is u magic wand to summon up a panorama 
of American history. We have but to 
mention Washington to see the Father of 
his Country tramping over the hills 
above the Potomac, laying out the cap- 
ital of the Nation he had founded, with 
’nfant at his heels, and rejoicing in the 
resumption of his first profession. After 
him comes an endless train of the great, 
the pure, the noble men of the Nation, 
treading in the footprints of the “ Cincin- 
natus of the West.” 

At Williamsburg, upon the peninsula 
which has been appropriately called “ the 
Cradle of the Union,’’ where took place 
the first jury trial, the first assembly of 
the people, and the first assertion of the 
principle that “taxation without repre- 
sentation is unjust,"’ Patrick Henry “ rang 
the alarm bell” for the Revolution in 1765, 
and the convention of May,’ 1776, first 
formulated the _principles enunciated by 
Jefferson two months later at Philadeiphia 
in the Declaration of Independence. 

At Richmond, whither the capital of Vir- 
ginia was moved in 1779, we are again in 
the familiar haunts of Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Henry, Madison, Monroe, and Ran- 
dolph, and, in later times, of Lee, Davis, 
and Jackson and in sound of the thunder 
of Grant's and McClellan's guns, striving 
to batter their way into the heart of the 
Confederacy. 

In the venerable streets of Charleston 
we are brought face to face with the great 
Shaftesbury and Locke, his trusty lieuten- 
ant, with his remarkable ‘“ Fundamental 
Constitutions ” under his arm, and the only 
system of Colonial nobility ever attempted 
in democratic America. From the Bat- 
tery we can descry the hostile Spanish 
flect suiling- in in 1706, and sailing out 
again with Rhett at its heels—a project 
Cervera had in mind in 1898, but fortu- 
nately was stopped on the southern coast 
of Cuba. Some seventy years later 
came Sir Veter Parker, and Fort Moultrie 
sent him, too, about his business in short 
order, with a reception as warm as Sumter 
and Wagner furnished Dahlgren and Gill- 
more in the 1860s. Here, too, are the foot- 
prints of Hayne, Simms, and Timrod, and 
the roar of the great earthquake of 1886 
has not yet died out of the ears of the 
American public. 


Of all strange and romantic and inter- 
esting spots in this modern workaday land 
of ours, however, surely there is none to 
be compared with the ancient city founded 
by Bienville upon the water-soaked soil of 
the delta of the Father of Waters, French, 

panish, Indian, Colonial, Creole, pioneer, 
backwoodsman, and boatman civilizations 
here entwine in one, and the resultant is 
the strangest product the Western World 

esses. History and romance walk 
hand in hand in its ancient streets, and the 
Vieux carré holds out its arms to lovers, 


cae 
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wheresoever they exist, of art, poetry, ro- 
mance, sentiment, and inspiration. 

Hark to the mellow music of the bells of 
its old Cathedral of St. Louis as they chant 
the requiem of the past! 

Orleans, Gentilly, 
D’Artaquette, Marigny, 

Bourbon! Bourbon! 

Gayoso, Galvez, Bouligny, 
Casacaivo, Derbigny, 

Don Almonester’s bells intone; 
For Bienville and for Sevigny, 
For d'Iberville, and for d’Assigny, 

They make incessant moan. 
Orleans, Gentilly, 

D’Artagnette, Marigny— 

Bourbon! Bourbon! 





The Anglo-Saxon Review. 

The second number of the second volume 
of The Anglo-Saxon Review maintains the 
standard as a piece of bookmaking. The 
binding, as the erudite Mr. Davenport in- 
structs us, is one of the productions of a 
French binder who flourished during the 
first half of the seventeenth century, but 
who was known merely as “ Le Gascon,” 
ind whose real name is not ascertained, nor 
even whether he was an individual and not 
merely a trademark borne by several suc- 
cessive artists. This cover is a very gor- 
gcous production, gorgeous almost to the 
point of gaudiness, with its polygonal pan- 
els of three colors, all profusely overlaid 
with gilding. The engravings are all of 
high quality as examples of their obsoles- 
cent ert, and of much interest as to their 
sul jects, ‘being reproductions. of portraits 
of the Marquise de Maintenon; of Mac- 
kenzie, the ‘ bluidy advocate " of Scotland, 
by Kneller; of some unfamiliar views, not 
by Romney, of Nelson's Lady Hamilton; 
and of Tolstof and Turgenieff 

The gorgeous outside of The Review is 
apt to make its possessor disparage the lit- 
erary contents. In fact, it contains a deal 
of good reading. There is a translation, 
rather hobblingly done, of a strange and 
Strong drama of Maeterlinck's, which is 
entitled by the poet a “ miracle play,’ and 


, described by him as a libretto, though one 


‘cannot ‘* see it'’ as on the stage. And there 
are some garrulous and pleasant verses by 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn, “ The Queen's Chron- 


icles *’ being a versified verson of old Bran- 


; tome’s prose version of Mary Queen of 
| Scots. 


| old-fashioned 


There are the usual installments of 
gossip, “seandals about 
Queen Elizabeth,” of which The Review 
makes rather a specialty, contributed by 
Lord Ronald Gower, Mr. George Whale, 
and the ubiquitous and inde fatigable Mr 
Andrew Lang, who even excurs into San- 
skrit in a friendly way There is a short 
story or two, and a pleasant sketch, or, 





rather, skit upon an extreme “ Anglican "' 
by Mr. Cunningham Grahame. And there 
is a very delightful paper of reminiscences 


| upon a perennially interesting subject in 


| 


Sir Wemyss Reid's “ London, After Forty 
Years." The author has seen many things 
in the town which De Quincey already 
called a “nation” that are almost more 
interesting on this side of the Atlantic than 
on the other. As, for instance, these: 

As I sit here this morning I see once 
more (he tall, manly figure of Thackeray,* 
as he walks with rapid step along the path 
by the Row, homeward bound to his new 
house at Kensington. The West End of 
forty years ago belonged to him in a pecu- 
liar sense; and it is a joy not to be easily 
parted with to know that I have seen him 
treading its streets. And in Kensington 
Gardens I caught my last glimpse of 
Charles Dickens as a living man. It was 
only a week or two before his death, and 
he was strolling down one of the paths 
under the trees; his companion was a girl 
of tender years, and manifestly humble 
circumstances, to whom the master was 
talking with that animation of mood and 
manner which never failed him to the last. 
There is a seat here in Hyde Park that is 
always associated in my mind with the 
great name of Carlyle: for more than once 
I have seen the author of “ Sartor Resar- 
tus” resting upon it, with sombre face 
and downcast eye, while the faithful Will- 
fam Allingham, like some silent watch dog 
sate at the other end of the bench, await- 
ing the great man’s pleasure and keeping 
off all intruders. Yonder, at Piccadilly 
Circus, I once had the pleasure of seeing 
Tennyson, strangely garbed and oblivious 
of the crowd around him, swiftly striding 
westward. 

One of the pleasantest tra{ts about these 
reminiscenees is that the’ reminiscent is 
On the contrary, his conclusion is that 
“the old London was dirtier, noisier, duller, 
than the London of to-day.” 


The Bookbuilders’ Dinner. 


The Bookbuilders held their first dinner 
of the season last Wednesday evening in 
their new club rooms at The Poplars, 26 
East Twentieth Street. Among the guests 
who had something to say about books and 
their makers were Hamlin Garland and W. 
D. Howells. Dan Beard was toastmaster, 
and introduced the speakers with his char- 
acteristic humor and insinuation. Mr. Gar- 
land made an eloquent appeal for the Amer- 
ican novel of contemporary life, saying that 
it was unfortunate that some Americans 
of considerable talent should go to history 
or to foreign lands for their themes when 
the life around them had so much to ex- 
press and yet seemed to present so few at- 
tractions for the average American writer. 
Mr. Howells spoke upon the same subject, 
but from a broader, more human, and cos- 
mopolitan point of view, showing that what 
constituted the “ typically American” was 
really the composite expression of the best 
that was in the French, the German, the 
Italian, and the English, and that, from 
this point of view, American writers were 
doing work that was both interesting and 
valuable, and which, in some cases, showed 
undoubted signs of permanency. 





Miss Barrow’s novel of life in New York 
City during the Revolution, entitled ‘‘ The 
Fortunes of War,” has just been sent to 
press for its second impression by Henry 
Holt & Co. Though published last Febru- 
ary, its sales at present are larger than 
they have been at any time since the first 
seven weeks. 
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POF’S “TAMERLANE” 
BRINGS $2,050. 


The Feature of the First Part of the | 


McKez Sale. 


The first portion of the library of Thomas 
J. McKee was sold by John Anderson, Jr., 
at his auction rooms in West Thirteenth 
Street, Thursday and Friday of this week, | 
a large attendance and large prices evinc- | 
ing the marked interest now taken in 
American prose and poetry and American | 
plays. Every famous sale has features, of | 
course, and the many notably fine things in | 
the McKee collection were overshadowed 
by the long series of Poe items. Chief | 


| 
| 


“ Tamerlane,” Boston, 1827, originally 


picked up for 50 cents in a Boston book- 
$1,850, and again sold by them for $1,450, 


On Thursday night the volume was re- 
sold to George H. Richmond for $2,050, KF 
R. Halsey being the under bidder at $2,000. 
Mr. Halsey secured, however, Poe's second 





Poems,” Baltimore, 1829, (a lovely copy in 
ihe original boards,) for $1,100, and Poe's 
‘* Poems,’’ New York, 1831, (in the original 
cloth,) also went to him for $365. Poe's 
own copy of The New Mirror, with 
many notes, went to Mr. Halsey for $150, 
the same collector obtaining for $240 Poe's 


was given by the poet to Sarah Helen 
Whitman. The copy of ** The Raven’’ and 

‘Tales,’ New York, 1845, which Poe also 
wave to Mrs. Whitman, fetched $610, being 
bought on order 

LOT v6.—André’s ‘Cow Chace,’ New 
York, 1780. Russia, gilt edges, by Pratt, 
$270. Bought by Dodd, Mead & Co. 

LOT 54.—Ann Eliza Bleecker’s ‘‘ Miscel- 
laneous Works,"’ New York, 1793, with 
twenty-eight plates inserted, the Bushnell 
copy, $456. Bought by Dodd, Mead & Co. 

LOT 60.—Boucher’s “ American Times,” a 
manuscript copy from the original manu- 
script, made by John Howard Payne, $110 
Bought by George H. Richmond 

LOT 63.—Ann Bradstreet’s ‘ Tenth Muse 
Lately Sprung Up in America,’ London, 
1050, the Heber and Brinley copy, $460, 
Bought by Dodd, Mead & Co. 

LOT 64.—Bradstreet’s ‘* Several Poems, 





Boston, 1678, imperfect but rare in any 
| condition, $55. Bought by Joseph IF’, Sabin. 
| LOT 138.—‘'A Collection of Poems by 
Several Hands,” Boston, 1744, several plates 
inserted, $40, Order.” 

LOT 171.—Drake & Halleck’s 
Poems,’ New York, 1819, #356. 
George D. Smith. 

LOT 231.—Freneau'’s “ 
A Poem," Philadelphia, 1775, $52. 
by George D. Smith. 

LOT 282.—Freneau's “ Poems. Written 
Chiefly During the Late War," Philadel- 
phia, 1786, presentation copy from Ffre- 

Bought by Boston Public Li- 


Bought on “ 
* Croaker 


Bought by 


Voy age to Boston 
Bought 





neau, $37. 
brary. 

LOT 238.—Freneau’s “‘ Journey From Phil- 
adelphia to New York.’ Philadelphia, 1787, 
$40. Bought by Joseph F. Sabin. 

LOT 299. ‘Pietas et Gratulatio Collegii 
Cantahrigiensis apud Novanglos,’’ Boston, 
1761, $23. Bought by George D. Smith. 

LOT 303.—Hawthorne's “Twice Told 
Tales," Boston, 1837, $20. Bought by F. 


W. Morris. 


LOT 305.—Hawthorne’s ‘ Grandfather's 
Chair,”’ Boston, 1841, $36. Bought by George 
H. Richmond, 

LOT 315.—Hayman’s “‘ Quadlibets, Lately 
Come Over from Britaniola, Old Newfound- 
land.”’ London, 1628, #61. Bought by George 
D. Smith. 

LOT 362.—Washington Irving's “ Knick- 
erbocker’s New York.’ New York, 1800, 
two volumes, original boards, uncut, unique 
in this remarkable edition, $290. Bought by 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

LOT 365.—Irving’s ‘“‘Sketch Book,” 1819-20, | 
in the original parts, (title page of one 
volume cleaned,) $51. Bought by George D. 


the Times; or, A Brief Remembrancer for 


| 
| THE PUBLISHERS’ POINT OF 


(this time in a Parisian binding.) 
} 
| 


own copy of The Broadway Journal. Each’| 





VIEW. 


The December number of The 
World’s Work will be ready on the 
newsstand 1iext Tuesday, November 
27. The Table of Contents tells the 
story as well as it can be told in print 
perhaps: there are more than 100 


pictures: 
CONTENTS—DECEMBER, 1900. 
Walter H. Page, Editor. 


Saint Gaudens’s Statue of General Sherman, 
Frontispiece, 


among these was the copy of Poe's | The March of Events, an Illustrated Edite, 


rial Interpretation. 
The Larger Meaning of the Election. 
The Preident’s Triumph. 


store, sold in Libbie’s auction rooms f0F | New Men in High Places. 


Two Long Publie Careers. 

Mr. Bryan's Progressive Defeat 

The Future of the Democratic Party. 
An Australasian Party. 

Charles Dudiey Warner. 


| Mark Twain at Home Again. 


} Wm, L, Wilson and Southern Education, 
|} The Cuban Constitutional Convention. 


book, ‘A Aaraat, Tamerlane, and Minor | A Hall of Fame. 


The Reapportionment of Congress. 
New Political Sentiment in the South. 
In Barnest About the Isthmian Canal. 
| The New Canal Treaty with England. 
British and German Cabinet Changes. 
The Anglo-German Alliance. 
The Census of 1900, 
A Land of Great Cities, 
' The Growth of European Populations. 
The Unsolved Problem in China. 
Barbarous Revenge in China. 
; The Future of Chinese Missions. 
A Missionary's Outlook. 
The Generalship of Commerce 
Character the Basis of Trade Expansion. 
; American Commercial Leaders. 
Professor Max Miiller. 
A Right Indian Educational Plan. 
A Model Public Library. George Iles. 
Discoveries in Our Arctic Regions. (Fifteex 
Lilustrations.) 
The Betterment of Working Life. (Twenty 
Illustrations.) R. EB. Phillips 
| Are Young Men's Chances Le 
Harrison Lewis. 
| Mr. Root as Secretary of War. 
His Excellency, Wu Ting-Fang 
The Navy in the Philippines. Rear Admiral 
J. C. Watson. 
Rear Admiral Watson. 
A Triumph of American Sculptors. (Seven. 
teen illustrations.) Katharine De Forest, 
The Building of a Great Capital. (Six Illus. 
| trations.) 
Mr. Sanders to a Boston Capitalist. (With 
Portrait.) Joel Chandler Harris. 
A Notable Advance in Color Photography. 
(With Colored Insert.) - 
The Greatest of Financial Peats, J. K 
Upton 
Political Changes of the Century. Paul S. 
| Reinsch 
| Appraisals of New Books. 
| The Month's Most Popular Books 
Among the World's Workers. (Six Illustra 
tions.) 
| Steel and Coppewato All Countries. 
} The Doubling of Our Ship-building 
Increasing Railway Consolidations. 
| The Completion of the Cascade Tunnel 
Paying Our Debt to Europe. 
| American Promotion of Rapid Transit in 
| Europe. 
Our Growing Trade with Australia 
The Projected Pacific Cable. 
| The Movement of Prices 
|} The Regained Commerce of New Orleans, 
The Louisiana Centennial at St. Louis, 
| St. Paul's Substantial Growth 
The Passing of Old Philadelphia. 
A Southern Coal-shipping and Ship-build 
ing Centre. 
Water Outlets for Steel and Coal. 
The Future of Boston as a Port 
What Sound Sanitation Has Done for Mem. 
phis. 


| $3.00 a year; 25 cents a copy. Copyright 











GILBERT PARKER. 


The author’s last book, “ The 
Lane that Had No Turning,” has 
| had a great success not only in this 
| country but in England. Now and 
then a notice appears which is im- 
portant enough to reprint fully. 
This is from The London Times of 
October 27th : 


We should have welcomed Mr. Gilbert 
Parker's volume of stories with unmitigat- 
ed satisfaction had it not been for the de- 
pressing dedication He dedicates ** The 
Lane that Had No Turning” to his friend 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and very appropriately; 


} he tells him that “‘ they have been the most 


cherished of all my labors,"’ and that we 
can well believe; but he adds that they 


Canadian life and character. It is to be 
hoped that this will not be the result of his 





Pennsylvania,” by G. C., Wilmington, Del., 
1764, $50. Bought by “ Dixon.” 

LOT 412.—Livingston’s ‘‘ Philosophie Soli- | 
tude," New York, printed by James Park- 
er, 1747, calf, by Bedford, $28. Bought by 
Dodd, Mead & Co, 

LOT 418.—Longfellow’s ‘ Poems on Sla- 
very,’ Cambridge, 1842, original covers, $33. 
Bought by Dodd, Mead & Co. 

LOY 423.—Longfellow's ‘“ Evangeline,” 
Boston, 1847, original boards, a beautiful 
copy, $70. Bought by George D. Smith. 

LOT 435.—-Lowell's ‘Class Poem,”’ Cam- 
bridge, 1838, original covers, $41. Bought 
by George D. Smith. 

LOT 436.—Lowell’s "A Year's Life?’ Bos- 
ton, 1841, original boards, $45. Bought by 
F. R. Halsey. - 

LOT 452.—Maria Lowell's ** Poems,’’ Cam- 
bridge, privately printed, 1856, $87. Bought 
by George D. Smith. 

LOT 568.—John Howard Payne's “ Juve- 
nile Poems,” Baltimore, 1813, original cov- 
ers, extremely rare, $95. Bought by E. J. 
Wendell. 

LOT 569.4Payne’s “Lispings of the 
Muse,"’ London, 1815, $121. Bought by E. J. | 





Wendell. | 


A Short List. 


- ‘ 

G. C. suggests ‘‘Mammy Tittleback and 
Her “Family,” ‘Four Little Mice in a | 
Mouse Trap,” by Laura E. Richards, and 
“Marjorie and Her Papa,” by R. H. Fletch- 
er, as books likely to interest little read- 
ers of four. 
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“ Smith. 
not the least of a “ laudator temporis acti." LOT 411.—‘'A Little Looking Glass for | close the series of his narratives of French- 


| election to the British Parliament. We 


shall forgive him if he breaks the promise, 
or rather if he repents of the threat. To 
Parkman and Parker we are equally in- 
debted for vivid pictures of picturesque so- 
cial conditions in the country where Eng- 
land and France long struggled for suprem- 
acy. The novelist supplements the histo- 
rian, though the volumes of both are rich 
in dramatic interest, and it is difficult to 
trace the boundaries which divide history 
from romance. Not even in “ The Seats of 
the Mighty "' dees Mr. Parker suggest such 
an impression of his strength as in the most 
important of these stories which gives its 
title to the book. The construction is com- 
pact and devoid of flaw; criticism cannot 
puzzle out a weak point in it. Strong and* 
yet natural situations follow in rapid suc- 
cession, and in fact it is a piece all ready 
for the stage. The scenes are laid in a 
Pontiac which is not, as he assures us, the 
Pontiac of his Valmond and of history: but 
it is a representative settlement of French 
Canada. The warm French blood of the 
conservative inhabitants has never been 
chilled by Canadian winters. Their tempera- 
ments are still as French as their patois 
and their habits, and none is more Gallic 
than the local seigneur, who cherishes the 
most ambitious dreams. When he married 
the blacksmith’s daughter, the beautiful 
singer of word-wide fame—and the smith 
is a counterpart of Longfellow’s Basil— 
neither dreamed of the blow that made him 








' an object of pity. Deformity makes him 


abnormally sensitive when he sees the wo- 
man who is enamored of the beautiful in- 
voluntarily shrink. In Madelinette, almost 
tempted to crime by compassion and wifely 
duty, Mr. Parker has idealized the noblest 


| of women. Some of the scenes in which she 


figures verge on the melodramatic in their 
intensity, but she rises to the sublime in 
that in which she makes the conquest of 
her husband's bitter enemy, a cynic and a 
skeptic as to female virtue. 


12th 1,000 ready- $5.50, 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO, . 
Publishers. 














MAGAZINES FOR 1903, 





Features Already Arranged for 
Them for the Coming Season. 


THE IMPORTANT POSITION OF 
MAGAZINES IN THE FIELD 
OF LITERATURE. 


The season is at length at hand when all 
sorts of publishers’ announcements are 
eagerly scanned to see what new intellect- 
ual feasts the coming Winter is to offer 
us. The announcement pages of the maga- 
zines will be found as tempting as are those 
of the booksellers and book publishers. 

It is very interesting, and in a way amus- 
ing, to see how much time and trouble the 
editors and managers of the various period- 
feals have taken, not only in the prepara- 
tion of an interesting series of papers, but 
also to offer some fresh attraction by way 
of especially fine articles, beauty of illus- 
trations, unusually fine color work, or some 
other feature which will serve to differen- 
tiate their magazine or review from the 
constantly increasing number of such peri- 
odicals, the general level of which is sur- 
prisingly high 

M: zines and reviews occupy so impor- 
tant a place both in the public estimation 
and in the amount of time we are all abk 
to devote to reading, that it is very odd to 
find, almost without exception, that writers 
upon the pleasures and profit to be de- 
rived from reading either do not mention 
this class of literature at all, or else only in 
terms of condemnation. 

Philip Gilbert Hamerton is one of the 
few writers to say a good word for period- 
{cals. Commenting, first upon the fact that 
the time thus saved from such reading may 
Ye profitably spent in enabling us to acquire 
@ knowledge of some science, a more per- 
fect command over a language, or lead toa 
better acquaintance with some author neg 
lected, not from inclination, but from sheer 
lack of necessary time, he adds: 

But against these gains must be set the 
loss of political and social intelligence; of 
the ability to deal with the practical ques- 
tions of the life in which one lives, and of 
a large part of that community of knowl- 
edge which is so essential to the right de- 
velopment of a mind and of a character 
In a word, total abstinence from the read- 
ing of periodicals must make a person to 
some extent both ignorant and selfish. 

It is of course quite true that the man 
who devotes all of his time to newspapers, 
or to the cheaper magazines, can hardly be 
said to have much claim to consideration as 
a@ reader, while, on the other hand, a true 
book lover is the very man to whom the 
better magazines and reviews make the 
strongest appeal. To them he is indebted 
for the timely paper on some subject which 
happens to strongly interest him; for the 
last new story from some favorite writer, 
for his first introduction to many a charm- 
ing essayist, poet, or short story writer, 
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New York Times Saturday Review. 








whom later he may come to count among 
his few favorites. 

Then, too, many a strongly written pape: 
appeals to readers by its very timeliness 
as well as through the care and expense 
lavished upon all its details; a paper which 
may interest him strongly, and yet be upon 
some subject not important enough for 
treatment in book form, or in which he 
may be greatly interested and very glad to 
read, and yet not willing to pay the in- 
creased price demanded for its issue in 
book form. Then, too, the harmless per- 
sonalities about the newer authors, the ac- 
counts of their lives, environment, and the 
circumstances under which their work has 
been done, are always of great interest, and 
entirely justifiable so long as such details 
do not sink into vulgar gossip. 

From the interest of the occasional pa- 
pers, found now in this, now in the other 
magazine, we are constantly tempted to 
increase our list of those chosen for regu- 
lar reading, for it must be acknowledged 
that magazines are like books, and need 
long acquaintance to reveal their full" 
charm. It is only the review or other peri- 
odical we have been reading for some time, 
of which we can judge with perfect fair- 
ness, coming to know that a certain class 
of articles will be particularly enjoyable 
in this review, while for another, we must 
choose something quite different. 

Then, too, the increasing care lavished 
upon the typography and other artistic _ 
mechanical details of all printed matter 
shown in periodical issues as well as in 
books, many of the former being so thor- 
oughly artistic and attractive in every 
smallest detail as to prove almost irresist- 
ible. Do we not all know certain maga- 
zines whose artistic ensemble is so far 
ahead of the interest and value of their 
letter press that they are irresistible? On 


the other hand, magazines are on our 
tables, .or on the counters of our shops, 
whose contents, from a literary standpoint, 
are so fine that we,must close our eyes to 
all defects in manufacture, and add them 
also to our list of necessities, It is rather 
amusing, on the whole, to see how we are 
pulled this way by beauty of artistic de- 
sign and mechanical perfection, and a 
in the other direction, through the interes 
ef their contents. 


The illustrations of our best magazines, 
unlike most pictures which are found in our 
current books, are charming, 
and so add fresh interest to the pleasure 
taken in their contents. 
Americans, we have every cause in the 
world to be proud of the high standard of 
artistic excellence attained and carefully 
preserved by our periodicals, which are 
acknowledged on all sides to be easily first. 
Neither need we be ashamed of the repu- 
tation they have gained from a literary 
standpoint. Our heavier reviews may not 
quite equal the general interest of som: 
of the foreign issues, for the reason that 


thoroughly 


Indeed, as good 


| 








they are more largely occupied with politi- 
cal and economic, than with literary mat- 
ters; but in these days of rapid intercom- 
munication the periodical literature of all 
parts of the world is entirely at our dis- 
posal. Not only are such magazines im- 
ported, but some of the foreign periodicals 
come out in American reprints, while 
magazines like Littell’s Living Age, for in- 
stance, contain a good representative se- 
lection from all foreign sources. 

Issues like Mr. Mosher’s dainty little 
Bibelot, or the Cornhill Booklet bring to us 
monthly, for remarkably small sums, re- 
prints of some of the scarcer editions of the 
best books in our language, while The 
Bookman, The Book Buyer, The Critic, and 
other monthly reviews keep us informed as 
to the newest books and latest writers, and 
contain also well-written articles concern- 
ing the men and books of a past age, to- 
gether with critical reviews of current pub- 
lications, Some of the weekly reviews— 
the old Nation, whose name and fame are 
so dear to many readers; The Dial, (Chi- 
cago,) published twice a month, whose 
claim to special attention is partially based 
upon the fact that most of its articles are 
signed; as well as many other weekly is- 
sues—in which we hope we may include 
THe New YORK Times SaturnDAyY REVIEW 
without undue egotism—are striving to keep 
up to a high level of literary merit, and at 
the same time to present to readers the 
freshest news and best-written articles and 
reviews possible, thus trying to fill accept- 
ably the Chair of Book Tasting, or Profes- 
sor of Books, left vacant in our colleges 
Such magazines as Harper's, The Century, 
. Scribner's, The Atlantic, and others may 
always be depended upon to hold their own 
under any and every circumstance, while a 
glance over the list of articles promised by 
them for the coming year will show that 
their contents are to be of unusual inter- 
est and variety. 

It should be readily apparent that a judi- 
variety in our choice of reading is 
the wisest plan—a choice which shall 
include books, periodicals, and newspapers 
in a proper proportion. Any long-continued 
reading In a single direction usually tends 
to produce narrowness, even should our 
choice have fallen upon the best books, so 
that we quite agree with Thomas Arnold's 
wise saying: 

Keep your view of men and things exten- 
sive, and depend upon it that a mixed 
knowledge is not a superficial one—as far 
as it goes the views that it gives are true 
but he who reads deeply one class of writ- 
ers only gets views which are almast sure 
to be perverted, and which are not only 
narrow, but false. Adjust your proposed 
amount of reading to your time and inclina- 
tion; but whether that amount be large or 
small, let it be varied in its kind, and wide- 
ly varied. If I have a confident opinion on 


any one point connected with the improve- 
ment of the hum: an mind, it Is on this, 


HARPER’ 'S MAGAZINE. 
Because Harper's Magazine’ has, in the 
past as in the present, kept always in view 
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the highest standard of excellence, literary 
and artistic, it has-been of notable aid 
in the education of the American public. 
The one hundred and second volume of this 
magazine begins in December. The ‘“ Edit- 
or’s Easy Chair,” which was abandoned 
after the death of George William Cur- 
tis, will be revived, for William Dean 
Howells will in future direct the social and 
literary causerie. ‘‘ The Editor’s Drawer ” 
will be condueted by Hayden S. Carruth. 
Among the new contributions there will 
be Prof. Woodrow Wilson's “ Colonies and 
Nation,” Gilbert Parker’s novel, ‘ The 
Right of Way"; “ The Portion of Labor,” 
by Mary E. Wilkins; ‘“‘ Cherry,’ by Booth 
Tarkington, with short stories by Cyrus 
Townsend Brady and Octave Thanet. Other 
stories will- have for authors T. B. Ald- 
rich, W. D. Howells, Richard Harding 


Davis, Henry B. Fuller, Thomas A. Jan- 
vier, Henry James, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Bret Harte, W. W. Jacobs, and 


other leading writers. The illustrated ar- 
ticles, descriptive of travel and adventure, 
ali picturesquely treated, will be in nota- 
ble quantity. 

Science will not be overlooked, being un- 
der the charge of Dr. Henry Smith Will- 
iams. A notable contribution will be Mr. 
Jacob Riis’s translation from the Danish 
of Erik Bigh’s “ The Pilgrimage of Truth.” 
Mr. Howard Pyle will furnish this allegory 
with illustrations. Certain special articles 
which must be notably attractive may be 
cited, as Mr. W. E. Smith's ‘“ The Secret 
of Mormon Success"; “From Boston to 
China in a Tugboat,” by Rear Admiral L. 
A. Beardslee; ‘‘My Japan,”” by Poultney 
Bigelow; ‘‘A Tibetan Sketch,” by A. H. 
Savage Landor, and “‘ The Shah's Journey 
Through His Own Country,” by John Kim- 
berly Mumford. Those who are versed in 
the French romantic movement will find 
awakened interest In Victor Hugo when 
they learn that in the coming December 
number of Harper’s there are to appear 
faithful copies of the original drawings 
of the great author. The text to some 
of these sketches will be supplied by the 
celebrated painter, Benjamin Constant. In 
the January number there will be a second 
to be. supplied 
Among so many arti- 
eles of interest Dr. Carl Peter's ‘“‘ The 
Discovery of Ophir” and F. L. Mora’s 
‘Bernhardt and Coquelin"’ are not to be 


article on these drawings, 
by Paul Meuric« 





overlooked 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

The Atlantic Monthly, a publication dis- 
tinctly American, has for principal object 
the presentation of the real forces which 
make up our national life. It will be the 
interpreter of the highest thoughts of 
the country. There being always a certain 
relationship between all parts of this world, 
the more important intellectual movements 
in foreign lands will not be overlooked. 


The scientific, Industrial, and commercial 
movements that mark the beginning of the 
twentieth century will be, therefore, dis- 


























cussed The writers of The Atlantic Month- 
ly are drawn from ali sections, so that 
those great international questions may 
be treated impartially. 

In fiction The Atlantic for 1901 is to have 
a distinct national character. Miss Mary 
Johnston, whose ‘‘To Have and to Hold" 
appeared in The Atlantic, will have a 
serial with the title ‘‘ Audrey.”’ Miss Sarah 
Orne Jewett's ‘The Tory Lover” will be 
another serial feature for the coming year. 
In the November number Mrs. Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin's “ Penelope's Irish Experi- 
ence"’ will make its début, This will be | 
a six-part serial to be continued in other | 
numbers. Short stories will be written by | 
F. J. Stimson, Miss Alice Brown, W. R. 
Lighton, Miss R. E. Young. Will Payne, 
John Buchan, and many others. “ The | 
Reminiscences of a Dramatic Critic’’ will | 
be from the pen of Mr. Henry A. Clapp. 
“The Renaissance of the Tragic Stage”’ 
is the title of an essay by Mr. M. A. Harris. 

“Studies of National Life.’ written 
by leading authorities, will treat of various 
States and of our principal cities. Perhaps 
the most important group of all the papers 
will be the series called “‘ The Reconstruc- 
tion Period."’ In an unpartisan spirit many 
American writers fully versed in our his- | 
tory will describe the movements with can- | 
dor and good temper. As Prof. Wilson 
wrote: ‘‘ We are now far enough removed 
Trom the time to make that scrutiny both 
close and dispassionate.’’ Among the special 
articles may be noted ‘An English Writ- 
er’'s Notes on England,”’ by Vernon Lee; 
“The Story of a New England Town,” by 
John Fiske; ‘War as a Moral Medicine,” 
by Goldwin Smith; ‘ The Influence of Race 
Prejudice,”” by Booker T. Washington; 
“My Cookery Books," by Elizabeth Robins 
Pennell. That much neglected branch of 
literature—the essay—is to be given ample 
space in The Atlantic for the coming year. 
The Atlantic will continue the printing of 
the verses by the best writers. In the De- 
cember number some unpublished poems 
of James Russell Lowell will appear. In the | 
review of books this magazine will keep 
the reader in touch with the more notable 
productions of the American and English | 
press. Finally, the Contributors’ Club wl 
be continued. Here as in former days will 
be found an Informal interchange of 





thought. The publishers of The Atlantic 
Monthly are Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. of Boston. 





SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


For the coming year Scribmer’s announces 
many new and brilliantly illustrated artl- 
cles. A conspicuous place must be given to 
Gen. Francis V. Greene’s story of the regu- 
lar army. This will be the record of indl- 
vidual heroism, brilliant acfevements, and 
loyalty. No romance of adventure will 
compare with the actual deeds of personal 
heroism. This work of Gen. Greene’s shows 
what can be done by organization, steadl- 
ness, and courage. No better narrator can 
be found than this officer, whose sterling 
qualities have earned him so much praise 
in both military and civic life. To-day it is 
Russia which occupies attention. In behalf 
of Scribner’s Magazine, Mr. Henry Norman 
has undertaken a special trip to Asiatic 
Russia. The first paper of this series on 
Siberia has just appeared, and is of the 
greatest interest. During the coming year 
there will be other articles on the same 
subject. Another absorbing question is that 
of China. Mr. Thomas F. Millard, the au- 
thor of “With the Boer Army,” went to 
China at the outbreak of the troubles, and 
will contribute several special articles on 
conditions there. The author of ‘“ The 
Workers,” Mr. Walter A. Wyckoff, will 
write for Scribner’s Magazine several pa- 
pers treating the same general topic of 
labor. Mrs. Gilbert, who has been so long 
identified with the»American stage, has 
prepared for the coming year her reminis- 
cences, which will find a place in Scrib- 
ner’s. In fiction, the offerings are many. 
There will be a new story by Barrie, Mrs. 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, in her “ The Diary 
of a Goose-Girl,” has written a charming 
story. The romance of adventure will be 
represented by ‘‘ The Amateur Cracksman,” 
by E. W. Hornung. There will appear sev- 
eral shert stories by Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis, Mr. Ernest Seton-Thompson, Octave 
Thanet, Mr. F. J. Stimson, Mr. Frank R. 
Stockton, Mr. Quiller-Couch, Mr. Thomas 
Nelson Page, and others. In the field of art 
there is to be a finely illustrated paper of 
Mr. W. C. Brownell on the French sculptor 
Rodin, Always distinguished for its picto- 
rial excéllence, Scribner's Magazine for the 
coming year announces as on Jis staff of 
artists the leading il\ustraturs. Special at- 
tention is ta be given to photographic re- 
prod etinns. 


THE CENTURY. 

For 1901, The Century Magazine will be 
wotable for the abundance and variety of 
its fiction. There will be long stories, and 
short ones, with novelettes by the leading 
writers of to-day. The following list gives 
but in part the names of the contributors: 
F. Anstey, Virginia Frazer Boyle, George 
W. Cable, Charles W. Chestnutt, Winston 
Churchill, Edwin Asa Dix, Chester Bailey 
Fernald, Hamlin Garland, David Gray, 
Joel Chandler Harris, Bret Harte, William 
Dean Howells, Henry James, Sarah Orne 
Jewett, Rudyard Kipling, John Luther 
Long, Charles B. Loomis, Ian Maclaren, 
Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell, Thomas Nelson Page, 
Albert Bigelow Paine, Jacob A. Riis, 
Bertha Runkle, Flora Annie Steel, Ruth 
MckEnery Stuart, Mrs. Burnett, L. B. Wal- 
ford, Lew Wallace, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Ward, the late Charles Dudley Warner, 
and Mary EI. Wilkins. That singularly 
attractive romance ‘‘The Helmet of Na- 
varre,”” which was commenced in August 
of this year, will be concluded in May next, 





(Continued on Page 816.) 


NEW YORK, 
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Beginning the Year of Romance 


THE CENTURY 


fyi 


“HER MOUNTAIN LOVER,” A NOVELETTE 


Begins in the November Century. 


pO ty ONE Which magazine are you 
"oa “ D going to take in 1901? 
2 FORIES : Why not take the best? 


R ANSTEY | HERE is not the slightest doubt in the mind of any onz who 
: keeps track of modern magazine literature that The Century 

Magazine is the best in the world. It was begun thirty years ago; it 
Mrs. BURNETT took the first place among illustrated magazines at the start, and, 


George W. CABLE | though in no branch of art or industry has competition been keener, 
it has kept that place for all its thirty years of life. It is not only in 


Winston CHURCHILL | the quality of its text and illustrations that The Century excels: it 


: stands for something, and its forceful editorials have had a large share 
Edwin Asa DIX in moulding popular opinion. It is thorouzhly rzpreszntative of 


- | American ideas. It is said to have introduced more new authors and 

Hamlin GARLAND artists than all of the other magazines put together. It has worked 

: directly to develop American art and literature. In 1901 it wiill 
David GRAY 


ee a better magazine than ever. 
Joel Chandler HARRIS THE NOVEMBER CENTURY 


Bret HARTE PRINTED IN COLORS 


W D HOWELLS “ Her Mountain Lover,” by Hamlin John Bach McMaster, Bronson Howard 
o Ve Garland,—a breezy story of a Colorado writes of “ Our Schools for the Stage,” 


tanchman in England,—begins in this Julian Ralph describes “A Yankee 
Henry JAMES number, in which there are also five Correspondent in South Africa,” the 


complete stories. director of the New York Zoological 
Sarah Orne JEWETT And there is much besides fictioa— Park writes of the Park, Bishop Potter 
the boyhood and manhood of Daniel discusses “ The Problem of the Philip- 


Rudyard KIPLING Webster are interestingly described by pines,” etc., etc. | 
Jan MACLAREN THE DECEMBER CENTURY 


i will be the most beautiful issue ever made. Battell Loomis, Charles Dudley Warner, 
S. Weir MITCHELL One attraction is Milton’s “ Ode to the and others, with the beginning of “ Dowa 


Nativity,” superbly illustrated by Du the Rhine” by Augustine Birrell, M. P., 
Thomas Nelson PAGE Mond, and printed in six colors and four the illustrations of which, by Andre 

tints, There are stories by Henry James, Castaigne, form a superb panorama of the 
Bertha RUNKLE 


L. B. Walford (author of “ The Baby’s great river; an article on the siege of 
Grandmother”), Carolyn Wells ("Ghosts Peking by the private secretary of Li 


Flora Annie STEEL Who Became Famous”),Edwin Asa Dix Hung-chang, etc., etc. (Ready next Sat- 
(author of “ Deacon Bradbury”), Charles urday.) 


Frank R. STOCKTON phere ae ss 


This brilliant romance, which began in August and will end in May, bas 


Gen Lew WALLACE already attracted wider atlentton and been more bighly praised than any work 
° 


of fiction ever published serially in THE CENTURY. <As the New York 


Chas. Dudley WARNER ve suet eins de mepurae fg a te Mas 
‘der that new subscribers who commence their sub- 
B, Stuart Phelps WARD | sin. ode went team ot. FRE 
Wary E thie yang ct camiecdeees couse aiatiadnt wit be sent free 
e of charge. 


Subscription price, $4.00 a year. 


and others THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, NEW YORK 


THE CHRISTMAS BOOK 


OF THIS YEAR. 
ERNEST. SETON-THOMPSON’S 


IOGRAPHY 
of A GRIZZLY. 


By the author of “‘ Wild Animals | Have Known,” ‘: The 
Trail of the Sandbill Stag,” “ Art Anatomy of Animals,” 
‘* Mammals of Manitoba,” etc. 
The Make-up of the Book 
Designed by Mrs. Ernest Seton- Thompson. 





“The story is in the first rank of animal| ‘“Absorbingly interesting, rivaling Kipling’s 
narrative and it has not many companions.”’—| famous stories in the Jungle Books.” —Asitrmore 
New York Tribune. World. 


“ One of the most entertaining studies of young} “Ernest Seton-Thompson has leaped to the very 
wild animal life ever written.”” —Pbi/adeipbia \fore-front of fame as a writer of animal life.” — 
Record. Interior, Chicago. 


Square samo, with twelve full-page inserts in tint, and THE CENTURY Cu, 
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with numerous marginal tilustrations. Price, $t.50. 
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“The Triumph of Death,” etc. 


Translated from the Italian by 
KASSANDRA VIVARIA, 
Author of “Via Lucis.” 


Decorative cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
The strongest book of this great writer. 
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~ MAGAZINES FOR 190%. 


(Continued from Page 815. 


Miss Bertha Runkle’s work describes the 
struggle in France in the sixteenth cent- 
ury, and is a story of love and adventure. 
The romance is finely illustrated by André 
Castaigne. Mr. Hamlin Garland’s “ Her 
Mountain Lover” is a romance of the 
West, and full of picturesque situations. 
“Down the Rhine” is the theme selected 
by Mr. Augustine Birrell. 

In the November number appears the 
first installment of Prof, John Bach Me- 
Master’s study of Daniel Webster. This 
most important topic will be continued, 
giving the entire history of our great coun- 
tryman. ™@® accompany Prof. McMaster’s 
work there will be many illustrations, the 
portraits giving additional value to the text 
During the coming year The Century wiil 
publish a number of papers on country 
life and on beautiful gardens There ure 
to be descriptions of Italian and English 
gardens The industrie of the. United 
Siates are not to be overlooked. Prof 
Thurston is to write on the subject of steel 
production. There will be other papers on 
mining, transportation, and mill ing of iron. 
* Railroads and Railroad Men" is the title 
of Major Charles Delano Hine's articles, It 
was in Tne Century that first appe: red the 
“ Back-log Studies’’ by ¢ hasten “Dudley 
Warner Alas! this gifted man is no longer 
with us In the November number Charles 
Dudley Warner's *‘ The Education of Sam” 
is printed, and his “ Fashions in Liter- 
ature’ and *“ The Pursuit of Happiness" 
will be published in the coming numbers of 


The Century 
a nothing 





In an art sense, there 
better produced at home or abroad than 


iz the work shown in The Century The 
fine 4 ity of the engravings of Timothy 
Coie have been often dwelt on in the art 
columns of THE SATURDAY REVIEW Mr. 


Cule wa the recipient of the gold medal 





at the Pari ition For the coming 
Century thi will present examples 
of the old Spanish masters. In the No- 
vember Century there are some ex nt 





colored print For the Christmas C ) 
there will be Milton's ‘‘ Hymn on the Na- 
tivity, istrated and decorated by F. 





Music and the drama are not ove 
The ty] Bi ip! il excellence of this maga 
Zine is one of its characte 
and is due to the De Vinn« 


THE OUTLOOK, 

The Outlook is a weekly newspaper 1 
an illustrated magazine Looking askanc« 
at all that is sensational, it keeps the 
record of all the important events of the 
world. The Outlook abounds with labor- 
saving par 
Becessary, What is voluminous, It is abso- 








agraphs, for it condenses, wher 


| 
=| 








lutely impartial, presenting both sides of | of its monthly number which ‘digests, sums 
those important questions which agitaté | up, and indexes the contents of the world’s 
public attention. Every week it summar- | more serious periodicals, it is by no means 
izes the achievements of the men of ac- exclusively devoted to that kind of work. 
tion, and notes the progress of humanity; For many years a large amount of matter 
it pays marked attention to literature, and | original to the columns has been published 
art, and in all its departments keeps in, in The Review of Reviews, For this, it 
touch with the world of thought. For the | has called on the ablest and best informed 
coming year, Mr. Booker T, Washington | authors, who have treated imported topics 
will furnish a series of ten autobiographical | with unusual skill, Huropean matters find 
papers, telling the romantic incidents of | 2 place in this publication; it is, how- 
his life. The first installments began in | ever, distinctly American in its point of 
the number for this month. These papers | view. The literary portiog of the maga- 
will be fully illustrated, The editor of The | zine devoted to the notices of new books 
Outlook, Dr. Lyman Abbott, will contrib- | is always carefully done. The Review of 
ute for the coming year a series of papers Reviews reproduées all the cartoons of 
on “The Rights of Man: A Study of merit published itn the comic journals and 
Twentieth Century Problems.” The year | the newspapers the world over. How do 
1901, marking the thousandth anniversary } the caricaturists of New York, Chicago 
of the death of King Alfred, The Outlook London, Paris, Berlin, or Vienna raise the 
has secured from Sir Walter Besant an | laugh? This is shown. With The Review 


appropriate article, which will follow the | of Reviews in hand, the amount of valuable 


ceremoules to occur next year at Winches- information obtainable is most ample. 
ter. “The French Novel and the 
Young Girl”’’ will be treated by Mme. 
Blane (The Bentzon.) Entering as we hav« 
on a new era, brought about by our war 
with Spain, there should come about a 
better acquaintance with those new coun- 
tries over which floats the American flag 
Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philippines, Hono- 
lulu, are all to be described by distinguished 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

More than one series of articles which 
attracted such marked attention in The 
North American Review for this year will 
be continued in 1901. Among these papers 
will be additional contributions on the sym- 
pesium of the religions of the world. Con- 





ads | fucianism having already appeared, will! 
authorities Mr. Jacob A. Riis will write | be followed by *‘ Mohammedanism,” 
‘for The Outlook the history of his own | « prahminism,” “ Parseeism,” “ Positiv- 
life. Mr. Justin McCarthy is to contribute ism,’ ‘ Judaism,” and “ Christianity.” As 
> important paper, the title of which is it is becoming more evident that it is In the 
The Influence of Queen Victoria's Per- | United States where is the great centre of 
sonality on Contemporary Politics.” The | money distribution, there will be published 
author of that remarkable book, “ Village in he Nerth American Review a series of 
Life in China,”’ the tev. Arthur Smith, articles giving the story, with an analy- 








has prepared a number of articles treat- sis. of the national debts of the leading 








ing of the present condition of China. | untri of the world, as Russia, France, 
President Hyde of Bowdoin and Mr. Henry | Great Britain, Turkey, Germany, Spain, 
Norman . iby io * tle ee E b z 

Norman are contributors to The Outlook. | Egypt he United States, &c. A most in- 


In December next President Eliot, Dr. 
William T. Harris, Dr. Henry Van Dyke, 
Dr. dward Everett Hale, and Dr. G. A. 
Gordon are to name what in their juds 
ment have been the ten books which hav: 


teresting feature of this publication will 
be biographical and critical sketches of the 
| disting hed statesmen of recent tim 


We are, then, to expect discussions on the 























most deeply influenced the thought and 
action of the century just closing. political acts of Lord Randolph Churchill, 
THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF RE- ‘ Lord Roseb ry, Bir Wihem senroourt, Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, and others General 
VIEWS. | in its character, The North American Re- 
Taking the issue of November as indica- | view will follow the literary movement of 
tive of the scope and purpose of The Amer- ; to-d Arrangement have been made 
ican Review of Reviews, a good idea may | for this new department, which will be un- 
be had of the ground covered by this pub- | der the ervision of Mr. William Dean 
licatién. In one department, with the title | Howell contributors to The North 
The Progress of the World,’ leading American Review there are to be found the 
events, political and social, are considered | nam of many of the most distinguished 
This department is always thorough, and tatesm ind writers of to-day. From an 
in the presentation of the many topics, a | extensive list of contributors the following 
singularly impartial spirit is manifest. | well own authorities may be cited: Lord 
Here are the records of the deaths of dis- | Charles Beresford, the Right Hon. James 
tinguished persons, and to give ** The Prog- Bryce, the ght Hion. Arthur J. Balfour, 
ress of the World” and *‘ The Record or | the Right Earl Brownlow, M. de Blo- 
Events” additional interest, the text is | witz, Jules Claretie, the Right Hon. Sir 
embellished with many portrai Atten- | Charles Dilke, Edmund Gosse, Gen. O. O, 











re United States Army W E. ie 
John Oliver Hobbes, Henry James, An- 
Seth Low, and many others, 


tion is to be called to this fact, that, al ] 
though The Review of Reviews continues ley 
to believe in the usefulness of that part |] drew Lang, 











During its many years of publication The 
North American Review has devoted its at- 
tention to the gravest topics, and has al- 
ways treated these with marked attention. 
Tt has always been impartial, giving both 
sides of the questions which attract public 
thought. Its aim has been to elevate pub- 
lic opinion, by means of tempered discus- 
sion, and its achievements in this special 
direction have been most remarkable. 


THE FORUM. 

The Forum has a well-established repu- 
tation for the timeliness of its articles, al- 
ways keeping abreast with those topics 
which occupy public attention. Thoroughe 
ly impartial, it is its custom to present 
both sides of all important questions. Rep. 
resentative men of different political opine 
ions contribute to The Forum. The great 
industrial movements of the world are exe 
haustively described. On military subjects 
it has been most distinguished, and on 
these special topics the articles which have 
uppeared in The Forum have been written 
by the leading authorities at home and 
abroad Major Arthur Griffiths’s “ The 
English Intelligence Department,"’ and Mr, 
Maurice A. Low’s “ Four Legs Instead of 
Two” are good examples of what is the 
latest thought in relation to military mat- 





ters Metallurgy is carefully treated in 
The Forum. Questions of sociology are 
frequent themes in this publication For- 
« conditions in China and Morocca, 
h been carefully considered. In topics, 
hav to do with South America The Foe 
rum has been conspicuous for its intelligent 
treatment of them Good sense and ime- 
partiality pervade it columns, Grave 


topics occupylr the undivided attention 











orum, induces its many readers 

ate what are the im tant moye- 
t wk in the world It is the 

‘ The Forum, its non-partisan- 
hay gained for it a conspicu- 
in the United State 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


What may be the most important or at- 
tractive articles in The Independent for 


iSO] cannot be cited. A cut-and-Aried pro- 
gramme is at variance with the character 





of this magazine A few, however, of the 
topics and tt names of the « ributors 
may be presented Ju Metl‘arthy will 
continue hi eries of thly letters of 
current Engiish and foreign pwlitical af- 
fairs Mr. Park Benjamin, whose articles 
on the navy during the Spanish-American 


war were of ich an interesting character, 


will in the future discuss naval matters. 
Whether Jean de Bloch’s theory of the im- 
possibility of war in the future, as ex- 
pressed by him in his notable work, ‘ The 
Future of War,’ be worthy of general at- 
tention need not be discussed. In The In- 


sloch will further argue 
i n article with the title 
mic Tmpossibilities of a Great 
The present conditions in 
, 1. will be writ- 


dependent M. de 
the questic 1 





political, will 


ten by the Countess von Krockow. Articles 
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| Shakespeare---Low. 


As You Like It. By WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SILAR With full-page photogravure il- | 
l *, and nun drawings and 
to ace iny the text, by Will | 
Svo, cloth, $2.50 





if 





Beatrice Harraden. 


. By 


t 
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{ Ships That Pass in the 
| BEATRICK HARRADEN 
lustrated, $1.50. 





Robert Browning. 


Pippa Passes. [*) OBnRT 
ING. With decoration nd itlust 
Margaret Armstrong S.,o, clot 





Pierre Gusman. | 


Pompeli, By TIERRE GUSMAN. With 
a pretace by Max Collignon, Member of the 
Institute. Ornamented with 600 design 
the text and with %2 colored ilust: 


unusual beauty Net, $12.50. 


Marie Corelli. 


| The Master-Christian. EB 
of * The Sorrows of Satan,"’ 

A Romance of Two W< 
| cloth, $1.50, 


Amelia E. Barr. 


| The Maid of Maiden Lane. A_se- 
| quel to “A Bow of Orange Rib- 
] bon,” By the author of *‘ Remember the 
Alamo, t i 


| H. Seton Merriman. 


the author of 
s fent,’’ ete. 














The Isle of Unrest. 
tthe & : ys ‘In We 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, 


C. F. Carter. 


| The Wedding Day in 





Esther Singleton. 


Wonders of Nature. Descriled by 
Great Writers, ind profurely illustrated 

h view f 1 natur Edited by | lier 
ele loth, $2.00 


Hamilton Wright Mabie. 


Wells-=-Herford. 






Sin 


Idle IdyIs. Uy CAROLYN WELLS ll- 
lustrated by Oliver Herford. l2mo ul 
$1.50 


Spencer Wilkinson. 


PENCER WII 
f The London 


War and Policy. My 
KINSON militar crit 
Morning Vort l2mo, cloth, $3.50 


G. W. Steevens. | 


Glimpses of Three Nations. By | 
Fs or of With K ner to Khar 
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Chester Holcombe. 
author vor The feal Chinaman. Lemos 


cloth, $1.50 


Hamilton W. Mabie: 





Norse Stories. Ey the author of “Un 
der the Trees,"’ My Study Fire,"’ ete 
lémo, cloth, $ 


'Leo Tolstoy. 


The Slavery of Our Times. Wy the 


author of **‘ Anna Karenina,"’ ** Resurré 

tion,”* cte., ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 
Austin Dob 

ustin Dobson. 

A Life of Fielding. By Ux u r of 

* Pre bs in Porcelain,’’ ct et New 





edition revised. l2mo, cl th, $1.25 


Dean Farrar. 


The Life of Lives; or, Vurther 
Studies in the Life of Christ. L 
RK DR. W. F. FARRAR, Dean of Can 
















and Art. By ¢ i CAK 
cloth, fully illustrated, $2.00 
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etc., etc. I2mo, cloth, $2.50. 
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treating of nature will be furnished The | est. In addition to these portraits there 


Independent by Mr. Maurice Thompson 


will be shown, by means of pictures, the 


There are to be essays on literature and | actions of the world in all the leading de- 


other subjects by Andrew Lang and Ed- | partments of enterprise. The scope of The 


mund Gosse. Educational topics have al- | World's Work is large and comprehensive, 


ways been fully treated in The Independ- 
ent. For the coming year, President Ben- 
jamin Ide Wheeler of the University of 
California, David Starr Jordan of the 
Leland Stanford University, President 
Charles F. Thwing of the Western Reserve 
University, with others engaged in the 
leading seats of learning throughout the 
country, will write for The Independent on 
public instruction. Classical antiquity will 
have such authoritative exponents as Prof. 
Richard Norton, Director of the American 
Classical School at Rome, and Prof. Rufus 


As it includes all human energies its suc- 


cess need not be questioned. 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 

What McClure’s Magazine has tried to do 
{s to sound the keynote of human activ- 
ity. It occupies itself with man's achieve- 
ments. With wonderful rapidity it seizes 
we 





on the events of the moment and folle 
closely all the momentous happenings 
the day. Whatever is “ vital, wholesome, 
stimulating "' in life, McClure’s presents in 
its pages. For 1901 the services of Rud- 





B. Richardson of the American Classical | yard Kipling have been secured. He will 


Schools at Athens, Greece. In fiction the 
authors are to be Hamlin Garland, Harriet 
Prescott Spofford, Abble Carter Goodloe, 
and Mary Tappan Wright. The poetry is 
to be contributed by Clinton Scollard, Bliss 
Carman, Alfred Austin, Maitble D, Bab- 
cock, Theodore Roberts, Edith M. Thomas, 


and others. Some months ago The Inde- 
pendent presented its readers with illustra- 
tions. This feature will be continued during 
the coming year. 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 
A well chosen title is the one taken by 





have in the magazine ‘Kim: A Great 
Story of Life in India.” “ Kim" is report- 
ed to be a “characteristic fruit of Mr. 
Kipling’s genius."’ All the strange charac- 
ters of India occupy Mr. Kipling’s canvas 
You catch a glimpse of Oriental mysteries, 
and gain an insight into the religions of 
India. You live with the lama, mendi- 
eant, saint, and the high-bred gentleman. 
The illustrations will be executed by Mr. 
Lockwood Kipling, the father of the author, 
and by Mr. Edwin Lord Weeks. In the 
realm of fiction Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart 





Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co. of New 
York for the newest magazine of the day, 
the first number having appeared last 
month. The World's Work looks strong 
and lusty at its birth. All the difficulties 
of a start seem to have been eliminated. 
The following will be the important feat- 
ures of the new claimant to popular favor: 
There will be articles on the “ Organiza- 
tion of Transportation” in the United 
States, on the great railway systems, their 
financial and mechanical management, and 
on the modern methods of traffic. There 
will be papers on educational training, and 
the culture demanded by democracy. Par- 
ticular attention is to be paid to profes- 
sional and training schools. The methods 
and the ethics of the modern business life 
will be considered. In the first number of 
this publication there was an article of 
great interest on Nebraska, describing ag- 
ricultural conditions there. Similar papers 
on the other Western States are to follow. 
Special articles will be presented, treating 
of the great industries, and special under- 
takings, as the Pacific cable and the Isth- 
mian Canal. Though the magazine is to be 
for the major part practical in character, 
attention is to be paid to the literature of 
to-day. New books are to be described, for 
the world of thought surely influences that 
of action. The strongest effort of The 
World's Work will be to explain what is 
human energy when capably directed. The 
illustrative feature of the magazine is to 
be new, large, and full-page portraits of 
the menwef note who by their acts or 
achievements are warthy of special inter- 









Phelps will contribute ‘* Within the Gates,” 
a drama of the seen and unseen. “St 
of Wall Street” by Edwin Lefevre show 
the chances taken by the speculator. The 
titles to two of these stories are ‘‘ A Break 
in Turpentine’’ and “The Woman and 
Her Bonds.”’ In what is known as short 
fiction the contributors are many, includ- 
ing Robert Barr, Hamlin Garland, Joseph- 
ine Dodge Daskam, Sarah Orne Jewett, 
Jack London, Will Payne, William M. 
Raine, Charles Warren, and many others, 
Clara Morris’s ‘‘Memoirs of a Theatrical 
Career "' will attract many readers. Among 
the personages described are John Wilkes 
Booth, E. L. Davenport, Edwin Booth, and 
Charles Kean. Mr. Anthony Hope's “ More 
Dolly Dialogues” is certain to prove un- 
usually attractive. A series of articles, 
with the title “ Disbanding the Armies 
After the Civil War,"’ by Ida M. Tarbell, 
will show the passing away of the many 
thousands of armed men, from the fields of 
battle, into industrial life. This is a theme 
full of interest. In science Sir John Mur- 
ray will give his studies of the ocean 
depths. Prof. Ira Remsen’s ‘ Unsolved 
Problems in Chemistry" will explain how 
far the men of the laboratory have gone 
in probing the secrets of -nature’s subtle 
compounds. Joseph Flynt’s “In the World 
of ‘Gaft’” gives the result of studies 
made of the criminal classes. These arti- 
cles are of the highest sociological inter- 
est. As to illustrations all the leading art- 
ists are the picture makers for McClure's 
Magazine. Taking but a few of the names 
here are Howard Pyle, Louis Loeb, Fred- 


ories 
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A Curious Story 


is being told concerning the facts which caused the publication 


of one of the most popular novels of the day. Some months ago 
a New York publisher heard that Mr. John U. Lloyd, a promi- 
nent chemist in Cincinnati, had written a rather remarkable 
story. He had no idea, however, of committing it to print. It 
had been written purely as a solace and an amusement, and the 
manuscript was being bound to tuck away in his library, where 
it was to remain until his death. The publisher, of course, 
begged permission to see it. On reading it he immediately 
recognized it as a novel of great force, individuality, and interest. 


The author was unknown, and the risk may at first have 


seemed hazardous. The story was called ‘‘Stringtown on the 


Pike,” and ‘‘serialized’’ in a literary paper. So deep was its 
effect, and so instant, that before the date of its publication in 
book form 10,000 copies had been sold—a remarkable feat for 
an author then almost unknown. 

A second edition was put on the press and sold within two 
weeks of the date of publication; a third edition was sold in the 
next week; while the fourth edition is now selling, and a fifth 
is now in preparation (all within one month from the date of 
publication.) 


And why is all this? Why, amid the mass and ruck of 
current fiction, does the public suddenly affect interest in this 
tale of Northern Kentucky ? Because the characters are abso- 
lutely alive, absolutely American, and truthful to the Jast 
degree. In tragic interest the story has not been found want- 
ing. In perfect portrayal of some of those types of character 
that make up the South and West—the parson, the colonel, the 
slave, the soldier, the negro, (victims—nearly all of them—of 
feud, pride, war, superstition and adventure) 
alone in its class, 


the book is quite 


In certain Western cities it immediately leaped into the 
position of the ‘‘ best selling book’’ of the day, and its vogue 
is working steadily Eastward. Of the hundred or more notices, 
public and private, which the publishers received, but three are 


adverse, and these three amounted virtually to praise. 















































eric Remington, Albert Herter, Kenyon | abroad for material, believing that the field 
Cox, Harry Hutt, Walter Glackens, Bertha t home is sufficient. Am the articles 
Corson Day, Arthur Heming, and Miss IF. planned for 1901 are ynsider 1 1 that 
Y. Corry. |} new era of National existence we iré 
Q . “ | just entering, and what will be the com- 
EVERYBODY'S MAGAZINE. |} mercial and industrial developments likely 
Everybody's Magazine is now published to follow. Special attention will be gives 
by John Wanamaker and is issued in New to the rmy and navy of the United States 
York. For the Christmas number there | Certain sides of human existen those buf 
will be a cover in green ¢ 1 gold. Among | little known, will form ibjects for future 
the contributors to this holiday number | paper Authoritatiy ruth 1 cone 
ire James Whitcomb Riley, Charles Major, | tribute papers on the march of invention, 
Capt. Louis N. Stojder, Mary E. Wilkins, | and there i ho ha won 
} | f , hy 
Carl Hovey, A J. Stone, Abraham Cahan, | tame by t new s of 
Hdwin Asa Dix, William H. Crane, and | science T i » be 1, ¥ 
| . 
others The editorial ptans fcr 1901 in- | stor ry ! th i 
clude many exccllent features. There } u life 1 ot 
to be articles on ‘' Historic Deeds, | Tt Ilor lag t on these 
Fall of Pekin,’ ‘‘ The Making of a Coun- | preci i ng f the 
- oe e ' s | r 4 
try Home, ind an abundance of | : oad In t ho Intl 
‘ si } eh lLeratior ar the 
stories. There will be a series of | progress of the times 1 r 
entitled ‘“‘ Nature Month by Month,” ac- ; auisi 
companied by photographs of animals, 
< er ee : THE SMART SET. 
flowers, and trees. The wonderful devel- 3 
opment of photography, particularly in The Smart Set, a a mas wat 
j Pull : or nly some ig ' bt 
portraiture, will be fully shown in Every- | 0©™ only some eight raf 
body's Magazine. Marked attention is to | ‘ i, <b, red a Mare x 
be given to the most popular books of the | ©f*S * °F the coming season it proposes 
month to be even more entert | mart- 
a } er’ than in the past t Tne 
THE MAGAZINE OF ART j Seaen Set secured contr rom the 
: cleverest t ind nun to 
The new volume of The Magazine of Art, | coin the salam desea visions ar 
published hy ( assell & ¢ »., for 1901 will When the publishers the 
prenen® aso features of excellenc . paAre magazine offered $5,000 fer the choice of 
is to be issued a monthly calendar with ref- | P , , 
: ’ 2 * tc € Inly ther { ’ n Ln 
erence to the birth and death of distin- , ' , 
: # : ! avalanc if fictior l I of 
guished English artists. Art at the Paris . 
ha been made a t - 





Exhibition will be exhaustively treated 
All the new acquisitions in the national 
galleries and museums are to be presented, | 
the text to be written by well-known ex } 
perts. The art movement of the day will 
receive special attention. Over forty of the 
finest pieces in the Wallace collection 
to be re produced Phere are to a é ruck Ss Saltus, H c Chatfie!d-Taylor Ella 
cone rising artists of gp ee rt sales Wheeler Wilcox, 
subjects of prime intcrest, wil e care a Ss 7 E 
J 5 othe . Pog nit 7 ‘ min, Edward 8S. Van Zile, Minna Irv- 

ly dealt with. It is believed that the pres- | : . wa 

tat! f kaitesh f il Paul Laurence Dunbar, Gelett Bui- 
ntation o absolute acsimiles is mn » ’ 
: . % in Barry Pain, R. K. Munkittrick, Mar 
possible, the most modern methods in cx eo : 

' : a many others The fiction 
illustration having been called inio use . . aie 

eat os s in The Smart Set never has anything of 
Articles are to be fully illustrated as in the | the commonplace about it, and the poetry 
i 1 
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| saret Lee, and 
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past. The typographical excellence of The is 1 { the drawling ki There may 
Magazine of Art remains unquestioned be me magazines W hic h tre more or les¢ 
} comfortably soporific; The Smart Set is not 


All the care that can be given to an art 
publication has been lavished on this mag- 
azine, whether in wood engraving, etching, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
or photogravure. This publication is one The past performances of The Ladies’ 
indispensable for those who would study, | 

not alone the art of the past, but that of 


of this character 


Home Journal are too well known to be 


rehearsed. In both a literary and artisti¢ 
nse this journal has been the most re- 
markable of successes, for it finds its 
THE HOME MAGAZINE. w into hundreds of thousands of homes. 

In the general character of The Home ; For the coming year many new features 
Magazine there will be no changes for will be forthcoming. In 1001 there is to 
the coming year. All its distinguishing ; be a series of eight articles with the gen- 
features will be retained. This magazine | eral title “A Story of Beautiful Women.” 
is the representative of American life, of | This will be written by Mr. William Per- 
human achievements, having in view the “3 
timeliness of the topics. lt rarely goes 


to-day. 
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Sigurd Eckdal’s Bride. 


By RICHARD VOSS, Translated by MARY J. 
SAFFORD, Illustrated by F. E-Schoonover. J2mo, 


$1.50. 


A brilliant and powerful study of human nature under the 
very unusual surroundings of the extreme north. . . - The 
elosing scene is breathlessly and intensely interesting —New 
Orleans Picayune, 

A tale that has genuine strength and intense interest.— 
Chicago Tribune. 













The Head of a Hundred. 


In the Colony of Virginia, 1622. 


By MAUD WILDER GOODWIN, author of “ White 
Aprons.” Illustrated Edition. 12mo. $1.50. 


One of the best works of its class) » + An admirable work of fiction, 
—NeWw York Mail and Express. 

Wholesome and so old-fashioned in the simplicity of its story-telling that 
it is quite refreshing. Springfield Republican. 
ceful piece of work—a love story told with feeling 
the spirit of its period,— The Dial. 









An exceptionally gra 
and insight, imbued with 












Sienkiewicz’s Great Work 


The Knights of the Cross. 


By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ, author of “Quo 
Vadis,” ‘“With Fire and Sword,” etc. Translated from 
the Polish by JEREMIAH CURTIN. 2 Vols., Croton 


8bo. $2.00. 


We say “ great” advisedly.— The Outlook. 

The construction of the story is beyond praise. It is difficult to conceive 
of any one who will not pick the book up with eagerness.—Chicago Evening 
Post. 


Presenting scene alter scene of exceptional power aad beauty.—Saturday 
Evening Post, Philadelphia. 






















Little, Brown & Company, Publishers, 
254 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 










































RDINALS SNUFF-BOX 


=> 

BY HENRY HARLAND 
NEW YORK TRI! 
LONDON SPECTATOR: 
LONDON SATURDAY REVIEW: “ Wholly delightful.” 
BOSTON HERALD: “So 
brilliant conversations, and so full of charm in its love avowals, 
that it is utterly irresistible, Altogether, it is one of the most 
refreshing love stories of modern fiction.” 


At all Booksellers. Price $1.50. 





sry 


3UNE: “A book to enjoy and to praise.’ 


’ 


“A charming romance.” 


vappily flavored with witty and 

















A Novel of Modern Society. 


The Archbishop and the Lady 


By Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield. 


“If | am any judge, Mrs. Crowninshield’s novel is 
going to make something like a sensation. It has a 
most remarkable plot. There is a ‘go’ in the book.” 

TEANNETTE L. GILDER, Editor of The Critic. 











Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


McClure, Phillips & Co., 


Publishers, 
141-155 East 25th Street, New York. 
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rine. Among the personages presented 
will be “Betsey” Patterson, Emily Mar- 
shall, Rebecca Gratz, Mary Caton, Octavia 
Le Vert, Betty Jumel, Sally Ward, Har- 
Theodosia 


riet Lane, “ Peggy’ Eaton, 
Burr, and others, For the coming year 


Rudyard Kipling will furnish some more 
animal stories, and they will follow the 
method of the wonderful “ Jungle Tales.” 
‘‘ New England in the Nineteenth Century ” 
will be written by Mr. W. L. Taylor, and 
is to be finely illustrated. That essen- 
tially clever drtist, Mr. Will Bradley, will 
draw the pictures for a series of eight 
articles called ‘‘A Woman's Day.” This 
artist will give the treatment of the in- 
terior arrangement and decoration of the 
rooms of a house. Mr. Bradley will also 
draw picture gowns, based upon the pre- 
vailing modes of feminine dress. Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps will present ‘‘ The Successors 
of Mary the First.” Mary E. Wilkins’s 
new novel of country life will find a place 


in The Ladies’ Home Journal. There will 
be, too, the unpublished letters of Louisa 
M. Alcott, edited by Mr. Alfred Whitman. 


In addition to all this there is to be pub- 
lished “ The Little Plays.” The action of 
these minor comedies is derived from the 
books of the past. Charles Major, Ernest 
Seton-Thompson, Harry W. Desmond, Clif- 
ford Howard, and Laura Spencer Porter 
will all be contributors. The domestic de- 
partment of the journal will be under the 


supervision of Mrs. Rorer, Miss Parloa, 
and Mrs. Hill. Surely these are “ feat- 
ures’ in sufficient quantity to be alluring, 


and yet not half of them have been cited. 


It would be to overlook a point of some 
importance were there no mention made 
of the little book prepared by Mr. Will 
Bradley, which announces the prospectus 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal. In make- 
up and in illustrations it is a model to 
follow. The Curtis Publishing Company 
of Philadelphia has The Ladies’ Home 
Journal under its charge. 
THE CRITIC. 

For the coming year The Critie has 
planned some great changes. The month- 
ly will be enlarged and printed in double 

A columns, with a dress of new type. In 
; the number for this month there is the 
beginning of a serial story, the title of 
which is ‘“ The Forest Schoolmaster,” from 
the German of Peter Rosegger, translated 
by Francis K. Skinner. There are to be 
articles on the leading reviews of the 
world. Andrew Lang and William Archer 
are to be contributors. There will be lit- 


erary essays by well-known American writ- 


; ers, with illustrated papers on many topics 








called on the services of thoroughly well- 























informed writers. The most distinguished 
specialists in the realms of science write 
for the young folks of the United States, 
and they know that they find appreciative 
readers, The Youth's Companion has its 
weekly editorial page. Here are the sum- 
maries concerning the important events of 
the moment. It does not aim to warp the 
judgment of those who read it, but ft tries 
to furnish the material for correct conclu- 
sions. The two special departments, ‘ Cur- 
rent Events”"’ and “ Nature and Science,” 
are always of interest. The contributors of 
this magazine for 1901 are legion, and they 
comprise the leading public men, the liter- 
ary celebrities, the famous foreigners, the 
scientific authorities, the popular story tell- 
ers of the world. The topics to be treated 


in the coming year are ‘The Lives of 
Eminent Public Men,’ “ Biography and 
teminiscences,"’ stories for the family 


stories for boys, stories for girls. Nothing 
can be better than the character of the 
illustrations. The pictorial pertion of The 
Youth's Companion an art education 
alone. To this publication we give the most 
unstinted praise. It has helped in the bet- 
ter and higher education of our boys and 
girls. If early ideas are the most lasting, 
may it be hoped that this publication may 
act as a specific, and neutralize the 
wicked and corrupting influences of that 
low class of journalism which, to our mis- 
fortune, falls at times into the hands of 
our children. The publishers of The Youth's 
Companion are the Perry Mason Company 
of Boston. 


is 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 
Everybody knows that Harper's 
has now adopted a magazine form, and in 
its new shape it has been found to be only 


Bazar 


the more attractive. For the coming year 
many notable contributions have been se- 
cured, giving The Bazar additional value. 
‘Self-Help for Nervous Women” is the 
title of an article by Dr. John K. Mitchell; 
Marianna Wheeler's ‘“* Medical Science and 
the Twentieth Century Baby" will inter- 
est all mothers; ‘‘ Kindergarten Work at 
Home,” by Rosemary Baum, cannot but 
help in the education of our little ones. To 





succeed Mary E. Wilkins’s “ Flower 
Pieces,"" that lady will contribute ‘ Tree 
Pieces.’’ The coming serial is to be “ The 


House of De Mailly,”” by Margaret Horton 


Potter. ‘‘ The Apartment Beautiful,” which 
will consist of a series of six papers, by 
Lillie Hamilton French, is to treat of the 


furnishing of flats, &c. The Bazar's “ Great 
Fashion Features "’ will be directed by A. T, 
Ashmore. The illustrations are to be fure- 
nished by Ethel Guy Rose, A. M, 
Cooper, and Caroline Love Goodwin. Among 
which are to be found in 
the forthcoming numbers of The Bazar will 
be “‘ Studies of Great Women,”’ by Margaret 
Deland. Other William 


Rose, 


the graver topics 





contributors 

































of interest. This illustrated monthly is | Seem owes, agers A. oo 
published for The Critie Company by | Tet Prescott Spofford, Mrs. Burton Harris 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons of New York. | 8° Mrs surnett, Alice Brown, Henry 
rae FEATS, James, and Frank R. Stockton. The illus- 
ST. NICHOLAS. trations of T Bazar will be the work of 
For the excellence of its short story. for vt h artists Oe CHEERY, Hutt, Loeb, He rter, 
papers of information, and serial. stories, <eller, Sterner, Smedley, Birch, and Tobin. 
The St. Nicholas is well known. Published OUTING. 
by The Century Company, the finest press | For the coming yedr Sir Thomas Li ’s 
work, the choicest engravings are assured | second attempt to win the American Cup 
its readers. The same artists furnish their | will be an event of special importance nd 
sketches to The St. Nicholas and The | Outing has in preparation a series of ar- 
Century Magazine. Take, for instance, the | ticles on English and American yachting, 
outside covers of The St. Nicholas. These | with much that is novel relating to yacht 
show the utmost care in design and color- designing. A paper of prime inte t will 
ing. For 1901, the continued story is to be | be “On the Trail of Geronimo,” written by 
Mr. John Bennett's ‘' The Story of Barnaby | Governor Gencral Leonard Weod, and illus- 
Lee."’ A companion serial written for girls | trated by Frederic Remington. Our Vice 
is to be Alice Balch Abbot's “ The Fricate’s ! President-clect, Theodore Re evelt, who i 
Namesake.’” An up-to-date story will be } @ devoted sportsman, is to furnish an - 
“The Cruise of the Dazzler,” by Mr. Jack ticle on “‘ The Practical Value of G P 
London. This story will be partic ularly | tection.” Topi which ar of imp nee 
suited to American boys. For the romantic not alone to the portsman but to th en 
incident, the story of knights and ladies, | eral public will be rt Evolution the 
“The Boy and the Baron,” by Adeline} Gun,” b) Wirt Gerrare; ‘A Canadian 
Knapp, will fill all desires. Boys and girls} Moose Hu 1 F. C. Selou P it 
love to hear of acts of personal courage. | Loubet’s Hunti in ¢t bh t of Ram- 
Mr. Cleveland Moffett’s “ Lives of Danger | pouillet,’’ by \ TI ) I I n 
} and Daring,” tells of the numerous posi- | of Hunter ind of iddle Hor by 
tions in life where there are chances to Frank Ware; Mak the Artificial | 
be run, and what courage and presence of by J. Harrington Ke W inte Spo 
mind will do. That one thousandth anni- | of Sweden and Norw by Henry S. Wat 
versary of the death of King Alfred the | son; * Present tut Horse | j in 
Great is not going to be overlooked in St. | Bure ’ by , ( \ Blew Pioneep 
Nicholas. Harrict F. Comstock’s ‘‘A Boy Sportsmen of Ameri by Charl Hab 
of a Thousand Years Ago” will describe | lock; ‘‘ Hunting on the Arctic Sho by 
the youth of that early time. ‘ How Things! H. L. Bridem Ma n Ame an 
Are Made” explains how many natural] ¢ alry Horse,’ } Theod Cuyler Pas- 
products are manufactured. There will b } terson * Horse I li i Micd#ic 
continued the department of ‘* Nature and | by D. L. I h The Car ya 
Science.’ For 1901 there will be stories by Ad W. J - ox | rng 
written by Ruth MecEnery Stuart, Bertha} A nt and Modern, in Virginia by /.flur- 
Runkle, Mrs Peary, and others Under | garet N yn Barry B de the - il 
the title of “The St. Nicholas League” | papers, (and but a titl rf ¢ been 
there is to be found in every number draw- | mentioned,) there will be a les on Fine 
ing photograph and short articles, all | Cattle Bre Pr te Sth f 
contributed by the young readers of the | Americ Hor on The Cau 
magazine. | Garde Sy d an il tented rie tr 4 
—- | of the Ameri ( ntry house For the 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | pictorial part of Outi the leasii tist 
It has not been luck which has made The | in tl 1 vill contrib Football 
Youth's Companion such an unqualified and general athleti re always presented 
success, but good judgment. It estab-| im thi ‘ ent monthly. O most 
lished for itself the highest ideals of what | mportant department will be de 1 to 
a paper should be for young people. It be- | forestry, and is to be conducted by ut 
lHeved that instruction, given in a sound | leading authority, Mr. Gifford Pinchot 
and entertaining manner, would prove of | 
lasting benefit to readers both young and THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, 
old. Experience has proved to those who | During the present year The Populap 
have built up this publication that the | Science Monthly has changed publishers 
sensational and tawdry was not adapted | and editors. The publishers are the Messra 
to the wants of young America. The} Phillips, McClure & Co. of New York, and 
Youth’s Companion sought for the judg- | the editor, Prof. J. McKeen Cattell of Coe 
ment not of the children alone, but of the | lumbia University. Co-operating with the 
parents. If education was to be imparted | editor there will be some 200 of the leads 
it was not to be special, but general. It | ing authorities in science. Any fixed heme 
aimed at the very highest mental develop- | for a magazine of thi pecial kind ig tm- 
ment, It may sound flattering if the belief | possible. The editor pro following the 
is entertained that such a publication as| general advance of science, and will note its 
is the one under notice would have bee n | progress. In the last number there Is to be 
impossible in any other country but our| found an article by Prof. Simon New- 
own To accomplish what it has always | comb on the * Nebula fully illustrated, 
had in view, The Youth’s Companion has } An article of decided interest was by Presi- 
dent Pritchett on the possible 
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population of the United States during the 
next ten centuries. The scope of The Popu- 






lar Science Monthly is to be of the widest, | 


and will certainly satisfy all interested in 
general kaowledge. 


MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 

Munsey’s Magazine furnishes no cut-and- 
dried programme. What may be the char- 
acteristic or leading article of the month to 
come the editor of the magazine does not 
pretend to know. Problems of current in- 
terest are discussed, so that Munsey is in 
touch with all the live problems of the 
moment. What is sought for are articles 
“graphically and honestly and tersely 
handled.’’ Who writes them, so that they 
meet the demand, Is of no consequence, All 
the major incidents of the world of to- 
day are discussed. The books, the makers 
of them, the actors, and the stage are not 
overlooked Munsey looks for a reading 
public attracted by its timéliness, fresh- 
ness, and vigor. The old beaten track Mun- 
sey has abandoned. The work it does is 
to keep pace with what are the live and 
the vital incidents of the moment. 


FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAR MONTH- 
LY. 

To give the best that writers and artists 
can offer, and to present all these con- 
tributions in Frank Leslie's Popular 
Monthly in the most attractive manner, Is 
the aim of this publication. Among the 
writers who have furnished: material dur- 
ing the present year, such distinguished 
names may be found as William Dean 
Howells; Joel Chandler Harris, I Zang- 
will, A. Conan Doyle, Frank R. Stockton, 
Bret Harte, Stephen Crane, F. Hopkinson 
Smith, A T. Quiller-Couch, and many 
others equally well known. The illustra- 
tions of the Monthly are well cared for. 
On the staff of artists are A. B. Wenzell, 
W. Granville Smith, H. Chandler Christy, 
and a dozen others, Living as ,;we do in a 
period of history-making, all the topics of 
instant importance find a place in the 
pages of [I’rank Leslie's Popular Monthly. 
Such special subjects as the “ Romance of 


Business,”’ ‘‘The Pioneers,’ articles de- 
scribing the work of men engaged in haz- 
ardous pursuits, “Stories of Animal Ad- 
venture,” and life in the West are all in- 
terestingly treated, One serial story, Mr. 
Samuel Merwin's, ‘‘The Road to Fronte- 


nac,”’ has attracted much attention. No 
better idea can be given as to the timely 
character of rank Leslie's Popular Month- 
ly than the article which has just appeared 
in the November number with the title 
“The Great Coal Strike.” 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

The Chautauquan is a monthly magazine 
adapted for self-education. Its object is 
to induce home reading. Under the super- 
vision of a general- council, composed of 
the leading educators of the country, sub- 
Jects are selected which interest the gen- 
eral public. For the coming year, begin- 
ning with the October number, many new 
features will be presented. One topic will 
be Prof. Edwin A. Starts’s ‘‘ The Rivalry 
of Nations: World Politics of To-day.” 
The author's “ The Expansion of the Amer- 
ican People,’’ which has already uppeared 
in The Chautauquan, assures the success 
of the coming articles. There wiil be a 
serial with the title “ Reading Journey 
Through the Orient.’ The text of this will 
be fully illustrated, and supplemented by 
extensive bibliographies. These papers will 
be particularly adapted for the needs of lit- 
erary clubs. ‘‘ Topics of the Hour” will 
keep readers abreast with the important 
movements of the time. Among the numer- 
ous articles of general interest, there will 
be a series on ‘‘ The Maids and Matrons 
of New France,” by Mary Sifton Pepper. 
This subject is one replete with romance. 
Among the announcements for the forth- 
coming numbers may be cited Isabel F, 
Hapgood’s ‘‘ Woman's Outlook in Russia,” 
Richard J. Hinton's “ Uncle Sam in Busl- 
ness,"’ George B. Waldron's “ International 
Waterways,” Frederic Austin Ogg's ‘* The- 
ories of World Geography," Mary E. Mer- 
ington's “A Pinch of Attic Salt,"’ and Will- 
iam Cranston Lawton’'s “ Sources and Uses 
of Poetry.’ There can be nothing better 
than The Chautauquan in an educational 
sense. Young people’s societies, women's 
clubs, and college literary societies will find 
in The Chautauquan precisely those sub- 
jects, carefully and interestingly treated, 
which should occupy their attention. This, 
the leading magazine of popular education, 
is published in Cleveland, Ohio. 


PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. 

For the coming year, Pearson's Maga- 
zine will not change its plans; but will 
enlarge upon them. This publication ts to 
be improved, though kept in the same lines. 
There will be, however, one new feature, a 
story fitted for children, {in each number. 
It is certain that a good child's story inter- 
ests not alone the little ones, but the bigger 
and older people. The subject of photog- 
raphy has found full space in Pearson's. 
All the newest methods of picture taking 
have been treated. These articles have been 
thoroughly illustrated. The innumerable 
new things in photography, and novel proc- 
esses, with the most recent discoveries in 
the art of the camera, are to be elucidated. 
All the world is looking to Russia for the 
solution of the Bastern troubles. Pear- 
son’s has in its service several well-known 
writers who are now traveling in Russia, 
and there are to be published articles deal- 
ing with that country. There were three 
features which attracted great attention in 
former numbers of Pearson's. They were 
“The New Art of Self-Defense,” by Barton 
Wright; ‘The Adventures of Captain Ket- 
tle,” by Cutliffe Hyne, and “ Historic Mys- 
teries,"" by Allen Upward, During the com- 
ing’ year these same authors will continue 
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their writings, treating similar topics. Just 
as soon as Mr. Rider Haggard's ‘“ Lys- 
beth" is finished in Pearson's, this author 
will begin a new novel to be read in forth- 
coming numbers. In February next there 
will be the first paper of a series to be 
called “The Story of the United States.” 
Last, and by no means least, it is Mr. W. 
L.. Alden who writes the concluding article 
in Pearson's; these papers are always de- 
lightfully amusing. After the grave and 
the dignified, clever bits of humor help 
as digestives, for it is wholesome to laugh 
at times. 
CASSELL'S LITTLE FOLKS. 
Cassell’s Little Folks is a big magazine 
for children, and people of all ages will 
find ample amusement in its pages. The 
pictures, many of them in color, are always 
clever. The text is invariably entertaining. 
Here is that kind of fiction adapted to 
young people. Then, too, graver topics are 
treated, an example of which is to be found 
in the last number in an article entitled 
“Vignettes of English Authors.” - Natural 
history is written about, and in an enter- 
taining way. Music is not neglected in this 
publication, and then, too, there are many 
curious puzzles to make out, all furnished 
in Cassell’s Little Folks. 
BIRD LORE. 
Bird Lore, as its title indicates, is do- 
voted to the most fascinating of al] stud- 
jes, the life of the bird. It is not alone 
scientific in character, but enters largely 
into the protection of the winged creatures 
of the field and forest. Attached to the 
staff of this magazine there is an “ advis- 
ory council.” Ornithologists scattered all 
over the country can thus place the stu- 
dent in direct communication with the lead- 
ing authorities. One important series of 
papers will treat of birds and seasons, tell- 
ing just where birds are to be found at cer- 
tain times. One paper which will be await- 
ed with great interest will be furnished by 
Miss Maria R. Audubon, the granddaugh- 
ter of the famous ornithologist. Mr. John 
Burroughs, Mr. C. Will Beebe, and Mr. 
Montagu Sharpe will all present papers on 
bird life. The Audubon Department will 
be under the editorship of Mrs. Mabel Os- 
good Wright. 3ird Lore is to be en- 
larged, and there will be an increased num- 
ber of photographs of wild birds. This most 
interesting magazine is published by the 
Macmillan Company of New York. 


THE NEW LIPPINCOTT. 

For the last year of the old century 
The New Lippincott offers many attrac- 
tions. Paul Laurence Dunbar is to furnish 
a series of sketches with the title ‘“ Ohlo 
Stories.” It is in Virginia where most of 
the incidents Mr. Dunbar describes have 
their existence. A series of 
tales "’ 


* college 
is in preparation, which will appeal 
to the alumni of all our centres of learn- 
ing. The salient feature of The New Lip- 
pincott is the publication of a complete 
novel in each number. There are no “ con- 
tinuations”’ in this magazine. These nov- 
els are of approved length, neither too 
long nor too short. Here are a few of the 
names of the writers who are to furnish 
novels for The New Lippincott: The Rev. 
Cyrus Townsend Brady, Mrs. Schuyler 
Crowninshield, Louis Evan Shipman, Clin- 
ton Scollard, Edwin 8S. Van Zile, and this 
is but a partial list of those who are 
to contribute. There are, however, many 
short stories and sketches, light papers 
quite up to date, having for subjects the 
humor of the moment and the incidents of 
the times. Graver topics are not over- 
looked. It might be dwelt on that the 
novel in every number of The New Lip- 
pincott is its remarkable feature, for we 
know of no other magazine that attempts 
such a thing. These romances are always 
carefully selected, and are never of a slip- 
shod character. 


THE QUIVER. 

The Quiver, one of the magazines pub- 
lished by Cassell & Co., will have for this 
month, in celebration of the fortieth year 
of its issue, a double number. One most 
attractive feature will be a paper, ‘ Christ 
the Teacher,” written by the Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of Ripon. There are to 
be other contributions on ‘‘ The Life and 
Work of the Redeemer,” by Dr. James 
Stalker, Dr. Alexander McLaren, the Dean 
of Norwich, Dr. Fairbairn, and others. 
“The Furnace for Gold" is the title of 
a new sérial romance by Mr. John K. 
Leys. Another story will be “ The Maker 
of Headville,"" by Mr. M. Bradford Whiting. 
The Quiver is devoted to Christian and tem- 
perance work, and keeps the record of 
missionary and philanthropic achievements 
the world over. 





THE BOOKMAN. 

Your bookman of to-day is not necessarily 
an ascetic, and so that publication The 
Bookman, devotes itself not to literature 
alone, but to the drama, art, music, and 
aesthetic life in general, It notes prog- 
ress made in every direction in America 
and all over the civilized world. The special 
departments of The Bookman are “ Chron‘ 
icle and Comment," “ Here and There,” 
“The Drama of the Month,” “ Contrib- 
uted Articles,’ “ Literary London,” “ Lit- 
erary Paris,” ‘‘Tho Book Hunter,” ‘“ The 
Letter Box," ‘ Novel Notes,” and “ The 
Book Mart.” In a business sense, this 
Book Mart is of special value because it 
gives a list of the best selling books dur- 
ing the month. For 1901 there will be a new 
feature, and one which will be certain to 
awaken general interest. The Bookman 
will shortly begin the publication of a 
series of illustrated articles dealing with 
the great newspapers of the United States. 
Journalism in New York, Boston, Phila- 





(Continued on Page 820.) 
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for December 


(y Verses (/itherto unpublished) James Russell Lowell Y) 
y A New England Town John Fiske V) 
\| War as a Moral Medicine Goldwin Smith | \\ 
() An Alpine Christmas Play 
4 E. Martinengo-Cesaresco i) 
Nj The Best Isthmian Canal Gen’l Henry L. Abbot ) 
Washington, the City of Leisure 
| Ss At. Maurice Low ) 
i Serials by Sarah Orne Jewett and Kate Douglas ¢} 
(} Wiggin N 


\ jn 1901 


, Reconstruction 


The most important group of papers which the A//antic MY 

will offer its readers is a series of unpartisan studies of the 

| Reconstruction Period, the first of which will ap- 
pear in January. The different authors represent both the Vy) 

N, South and the North, and many shades of political opinion; | \\} 

hi but all have written with candor and good temper. It is Y) 

\ believed that without a knowledge of the conditions under i 











, which the Southern States were readmitted to the Union, \ 
f it is impossible to form a clear opinion of the most signifi- iN 

cant of our internal problems of the coming decade, namely, \ 
i the movement for the disfranchisement of the Southern | X}) 
(| negro. The authors are : — \ 


y Prof. Woodrow Wilson Hon. Hilary A. Herbert > hj 











Hon. Samuel W. McCall Prof. W. E. B. Du Bois t) 
N Hon. D. H. Chamberlain Prof. W. A. Dunning X ) 
\ Thomas Nelson Page William G. Brown i 


Fiction .. 


(\ Two serial storie, SARAH ORNE JEWETT'S stirring N 
(j| romance, THE TORY LOVER, and KATE DOUGLAS \ 
) WIGGIN’'S delightful PENELOPE’S IRISH EXPERIENCES, | Vi 
AY | began in the November number. } 
A [The Tory Lover] “ will be one My 
{ of the popular serials not only of 

the coming year, but a standard 
\Y) for many years to come.” — Bos- 


Miss Jewett’s work is always so 
careful, so polished, so finely~ 
chiseled, that her portrait of this 
man of curious history is sure to 












YI ‘ton Transcript. have peculiar merit and_ signifi- y 
N “<The Tory Lover,’ opens with cance.’’ — Boston fera/d. ( 
+ great promise. It has more poetry “Sincere thanks are hereby K) 


/ and color and far more truth than 
{ any historical novel produced inthe 
y last decade.”— Hartford Courant. 


tendered to Kate Douglas Wiggin ‘ 
for her addition to Penelope’s i N 
periences.” — Boston 7ranscript. f 
“Opens charmingly.” — Chica- | }) 
go News. \ 
) Early next summer MARY JOHNSTON, author of TO ] 
( HAVE AND TO HOLD, will bring out the first chapters of her ‘ 
(y new story, AUDREY. , \ 


( 
“iE ssayists \ 


} “The portrait of Paul Jones 
i; will be of particular interest. 





) The list of A//antic Essayists has been a notable one from the iy 
4 very founding of the magazine. Among the writers who have 4 






\p promised to contribute to its pages during 1901 are: — 

Le Baron R. Briggs, C. Hanford Henderson, Harriet Waters Preston, ) 
\ John Burroughs, William DeW. Hyde, Horace E. Scudder, 4 
\) John J. Chapman, Henry James, Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr. ( 
1) Winthrop M. Daniels, John LaFarge, Goldwin Smith, 

























\\{ | Martha Baker Dunn, Gerald Stanley Lee, Bradford Torrey, ) 
f John Fiske, Hamilton W. Mabie, Frederick J. Turner, { 
{\) | Lewis E. Gates, John Muir, Henry Van Dyke, NN 
X\ Arthur T. Hadley, Paul E. More, Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 

() George M. Harper, Rollo Ogden, Woodrow Wilson. ( 


\}| Studies of the National Life |/j 


Mf The Affantic’s series of descriptive papers dealing with the dif- i 
(| | ferent sections of the United States —a series that has attracted \\ 
\ marked attention—will be continued by Prof. W. D. Lyman’s | 4) 
N article on “ Washington, Our Northwest Corner State,” “The 4 
) Mississippi Valley” by J. K. Hosmer, “Texas” by Prof. D. F. ) \ 
Houston, and. other articles. \) 
: Of no less interest is a group of papers dealing with several ) 
N representative American cities. Among these will be “A Plea \ 
(\| for New York” by James K. Paulding, “Fall River” by Theo- \ 
/,\ dore Dreiser, “A Glimpse of Pittsburg” by W. L. Scaife, “The \) 
A] | City at Night” (Buffalo) by Rollin Lynde Hartt, “Omaha” by ' 
\ W. R. Lighton, and “ New Orleans” by Albert C. Phelps. N 


\ SEND POSTAL FOR FULL PROSPECTUS 


All new subscribers for 1901, enrolled before 
’ December 20, 1900, wili receive the November ) 
N and December issues for 1900 free. 

) 

p 


} 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER:—On receipt of Y 
| 5O cents the publishers will send the Atlantic for three ) 

{ months to any new subscriber. 


6 35 cents a copy. $4.00 a year. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park St., Boston 
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delphia, Baltimore, Washington, Chicago; 
the newspapers of the South, those of the 
Middle West, and of the Pacific Slope are 
to be presented. All the marked episodes in 
the history of American journalism will be 
noted. A list of the contributors to The 
Bookman includes the leading men of let- 
ters in the United States and England. Here 
are a few of those whose articles appear in 
this publication: Henry Thurston Peck, 
Alice Meynell, Henry B. Fuller, Theodore 
Watts-Dunton, George Saintsbury, George 
E. Woodberry, Clement K. Shorter, Bea- 
trice Harraden, Hamlin Garland, Brander 
Matthews, Frank Dempster Sherman, Ed- 
mund Gosse, Dr. Albert Shaw, J. M. Bar- 
rie, Austin Dobson, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Bliss Carman, and Hamilton W. Mabie. 
The publishers of The Bookman are Messrs. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. of New York. 


CASSELL’S MAGAZINE. 


As a distinguishing feature of the com- 
img year Cassell’s Magazine for Christmas 
will be a remarkable number, It will be 
profusely illustrated. Many leading au- 
thors and artists are to be contributors. 
There will be articles written by Sir Wal- 
ter Besant, Robert Barr, 8S. R. Crockett, 
Stephen Crane, E. H. Cooper, G. Manville 
Fenn, C. V. Godby, T. P. O’Connor, Q. 
W. Le Queux, and others. The pictures 
will be the best reproductions of modern 
art. There is to be a serial story by Mr. 
Max Pemberton, and Mr. Halliwell Sut- 
cliffe will write a series of short stories 
with the title of *‘ Under the White Cock- 
ade.’ Sir Walter Besant will tell of Christ- 
mas in old London. In Cassell’s Magazine, 
beginning with the January number of 
1901, will be published Rudyard Kipling’s 
story, “Kim of the Rishti.”” The length 
of this romance is over 100,000 words. 













Ghe Beautiful 
Christmas 


Number 


Now Ready 
A Flow of Story and a Feast of Wit. 
A splendid issue—the handsomest and most art- 
istic of ten-cent magazines—and this is one of the 
reasons: 


With the December Number, Everybody’s Magazine becomes an integral part of the great 
Wanamaker Book business, Already popular, a new career of growth, in character and circu- 
lation, will begin at the change. The highest editorial and literary ability, superior paper, 
good printing, artistic illustration, will be so strongly united as to maxe Everybody’s Magazine 
the first popular periodical in the country. Its spirit will be patriotic and strongly American. 
Its tone will be strong and elevated. Its style will be bright and breezy. Then we shall 
make Everybody's Magazine especially the monthly for the home. 


The Christmas number has a beautiful cover in gold and green, and 


contains the following; 
A Bird’s Eye View of the Century— 


(Many illustrations by Granville Smith and others, of cities and 
methods of living in 1800 and 1900.) 
The Mooushiner’s Serenade— 
By James Whitcomb Riley. Illustrated by B. Ostertag. 
The Fisherman Who Caughi a Bear— 
By Charles Major, author of “ When Knighthood was in Flower.” 
Lilustrated by Mar!: Bakor-Baker. ~* 
Ten Months in the Monitor— 

By Capt. Louis N. Stodder. With unique dccorativo 

pictures by L. W. Taber. 
Between Two Fires— 
By Carl Hovey. A true Story of American Heroism. 
IDustrated with portraits and decorative headpiece. 
Alone in the Arctic Wilderness— 
By A. J. Stone. Illustrated from photographs by tho 
author. 
How a Famous Actor Got a Start— 
By William H. Crane. With two portraits in tho 
character of David Harum. 
Joscelyn Cheshire— 

A Revolutionary Romance of the Caro- 
linas. With pictures by Harry C. Ed- 
wards. By Sara Beaumont Kennedy. 

A llarriage by Proxy— 

By Abraham Cahan. Illustrated from 

life by Egbert N. Clark. 
A Green Chris: mas— 

By Edward Asa Dix, author of “ Dea- 

con Bradbury.” 
A Christmas Ghost— 
By Mary E. Wilkins. With Pictures 


JO 1i3)) Wanamaker Publisher The Month's Best Selling Books 
eR LL LL LED O 


Price, $1a Year. 10c. a copy. 


To increase the paid subscriptions to 
CW or One Hundred Thousand, a very special 


list of premium offers bas been made out. 
S > of , } ane , , nn 4 ee: pint monastic 4 
For Sale on All News-stands, It will be mailed to you upon request. 




































































THE BOOK BUYER. 





















The Book Buyer presents in a con- 
venient and readable form a survey of cur- 
rent literature, not alone addressed to the 
purchaser ‘of books, but to the gencral 
public. All the important publications of 
the month are subjected to critical review. 
There are biographical and personal sketches 
of authors and artists, and there is an 
added interest in the excellent illustrations | 
as the portraits of those whose works are 
attracting public attention. For 1901 The 
Book Buyer will take under consideration 
the literary work of some of the men whose 
achievements have been the most remark- 
able during the last quarter of the century. 
In this category, there will be included 
Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Hugh McCul- 
loch, E. B. Washburn, James Phelan, Ben- 
jamin Harrison, James G. Blaine, William 
E. Russell, Abram 8S. Hewitt, Seth Low, 
Carl Schurz, Henry Cabot Lodge, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, George F. Hoar, Gen. J. 
D. Cox, John Hay, Thomas E. Watson, and 
Henry Georg: One illustrated series will 



























































































































have to do with Hawthorne and Salem, 
Irving and New York. Under the title of 
“The Fiction of Locality’ the characteri- 





gations made by nove 





of particular 












geographical backgrounds will be discussed. 
“The Recent Writings of American In- 
dians "’ will consider such literary rk as 
1 out 1 Francis La Flesche, 
Johnson, and others. There 












































































writing of colored men, as = ———— 
Tashi ton, Paul Lawre e considerable powers of observation. And form and the lecturers a rrator whe 
W. Chestnutt, and other MAJOR POND. i he knows what to tell. Boswell will al- | h it a x I “g te pesca ge 
of The Book suyer are ees - ways be a typical biographer, because he » in th irrent hi i = we the ais 1 
r's Sons of His Volume Entitled “ Eccentricities really enables his readers to see and know During the past ixty years it! : 
se e ’ his character in daily ways and actual liv- in the Northe ne adn Veg le . 
of Genius r Drawn from a ing Dr. Samuel Johnson in slippers a ‘ red State sserd Ae age os reall Po oe 
Into a New World of Toil.* Rich Experience.” well as on stilts, is the sum and substance | cating the average middle-class Dubh ae 
With an appropriate cover decoration of This large and handsome volume will of Boswell 8 work, and this work was done ll the leading issu In political, 
a bit of smokestack and a great deal of | have particular interest. All the world loves #0 well because Boswell nant. Seer ee ethical, social, and Iiterary, This was cspe- 
very conventional smoke—and cinders?— | a teller of stories, and readers will surely of the doing. He admired all and he tells | cially true during the first thirty y , 
‘Short Rails” adds itself to Mr. War- | take approvingly to the man who gives | all. when the pressure which the continued dis- 
man’s family of railroad stories. Like the | them so much of entertaining reading as is There are more than touches of this | cussion of chattel slavery created, with the 
rest, it takes the reader into a new world | found in Major Pond’s 640 pages of bright | Power of observation and of detail also, | cognate th from the tr bs 
of toil, of daring, of silent heroisms; it | personal description. There are 100 and as, for instance, in Major Pond’s thirty- | ecndental ic revolt aga 
makes him realize how much we owe to | more good portraits. Something of Bos- | seven pages relating to Henry Ward | Puritanism, in State, conscience, and social 
the great army of the voiceless—the men | well and a touch of old Pepys is found in Beecher, It is shown at the best in the | being, the dominant New England mind 
who are the foundations of the modern} the make-up of this genial ‘ Dealcr in even more extended space given to “lan } held the northland to a consideration of 
traveler’s luxurious ease, the men to whom | Brains,” as Major Pond has facetiously Maclaren’s"’ (Dr. John Watson) Iecture | problems that are now laid omthe shelf or 
danger and death are all in the day’s work. | but not incorrectly described himself, as a tour, or, in the equally minute account of | pooh-poohed by the “ scientific” 
It is good for the soul that we should } tecture agent. Pepys was a bit spiteful, | “ Mark Twain's” (Samuel L. Clemens) re- } letic’’ schools that dominate 
look into other worlds than our own, and | but nothing escaped him. One could inioy- lations with his agent and friend, ecspe- | affairs. Major Pond broadly but 
Mr. Warman knows how to put us beside | ine, “ reading between the lines,”’ that but | cially as to the last American tour of the | cisively i " tt past 1 
fireman and engineer and how to make us for business reservesthe genial Major might | sreat author and humorist. Major Pond is ome pl nt memo1 thereof in his ¢ 
fec) the poetry as well as the power of | have found justifiable reasons for a lit naturally, though not offensively, the liki fo idell Phillip Cu 
the tireless giants that fulfill for us mod- | tle spicy satire. Indeed, he docs tell, or “showman "—managerial in tone even in zh, and a ) rf ther V m ie 
er the ancient dream of the fire-breath- | at least indicates, that some “ eccentrici- his narrative, mentions, describes, and tells interesting 
ing brazen bulls yoked for the service of ties”"’ of the varied brands of genius in A notable proportion of “ Eccentricitics | incidents 2 : 
man which he has dealt, have not always been | Of Genius” has heretofore appeared ir He re } 11 a erly to the 
We remember Thackeray’s poem, relat- | Of @ pleasing kind. The references to Tal- } mor sketchy form of newspaper articl | chat from did h ind | - 
ing how the grenadier’s cap of fur effect- | Mage, the poet Riley, ‘‘ Nasby,’’ politic- ind papers for semi-literary periodica ji il orator vl char t 
vally interposed itself between him and a | &! humorist, or even Emma Abbott, indli- Examination shows, however, a careful re- | or Ly n ) ] in 
* pacsing pageant he was striving to see, and | cate perhaps the probability of con- | vision and filling in until the book is prac- | public ta which in 3 
how that interposition is but a type of all | flict of traits between lecturer and ent | tically made original. One of the valuable | has passed through the pha of mere en- 
history The grenadier's cap of fur has | that couid not have been satisfactory to | features, as to the leading personages | t nel by a I t, travel or 
too long kept from our eyes the far greater | the latter. And yet, there is even in th } tal 1 about ich as Henry Ward Beecher, | izer, to t ¢ ire \ 
heroes of peace, and we rejoice in every | direction a decided touch of kindly humor | Hienry M. Stanley, Dr. Watson, Edwin Ar- A r ‘ he pres- 
new departure in literature that pushes it | observant. j nold, Edgar A. Nye, and others, is the | and : we P 
aside and give us space to see the un- | Major Pond evidently makes no effort to | presentation of a number of letters written | resent th t i mur literar ien- 
selfish valor and courage to be found in | be literary, and does not pretend to have | by these famous cliet of the Major, and tific world have n 
the army of th« who toil to bless and not | Produced literature. But 1} has added | which, it is presumed, } has been allowed lif th ed ind \ 1 1 vital b 
to curse mankind | delightfully to the fund of information, |.to u in tt p t form They h I t voi recordi: t 
M Warmal tori although pleasant j} and thereby made notable contributions biographical ind literary value, and ‘ t vtior t ong t of st 
and oe ti 1 i for ar ne, mu to the public gayety His book will be en } Si Me example, have di et lar CS n of unfamiliar 
be peculiarly delightful to railroad men, | Joyed, quoted, and often referred to. torical importance. The ext ts g nt ple yr tl ( id of “ dari: lo"’ 
wl for the r in a of | it is not keyed to a high note, though | } | t diary y t | } ; . ar hicl 
K t i their there are clever u ol the I er oO} ! i } } hs « is- 
point i l s forth to be found, but it is exactly in | journal he tur 1 lum , , adven 
“Short Rails i companion to what it pretends to be—pure and } quire th keepi of b t ithor ur inter t 1 k , r Major Pond's 
the volun that » before it, and personal reminiscences. But th will enable us 
may be very sure nd apprecia- possessed with a keen sense of humor and reader to get very near the perso: de- to mal perso! and concrete the acts 
AYP ROOCETAGE: *ECCENTRICITIES OF GENIUS. 1 , } Scribed, and that ts of es er of many who have been and 
*SHORT RAILS. I Cy Wa: mar New York: | ; Pond. 8v “e Portr its. New York: G. W. | : 08 : j ar ill distinguished in all these direc- 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25, Dillingham Compu y. } The American lyceum and lecture plat- | tious, 
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By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


CHERRY 
A novelette of American life before th: Revo- 
lution by the author of “ The Gentleman from 
Indiana.” To appear in the January and Febru- 
ary numbers. Illustrated by A. I. Keller. 





COLONIES AND NATION 


A Short History of the People of the United States. 
By Professor WOODROW WILSON, 

This remarkable work is designed to correspond in character to Green’s 
“Short History of the English People.” It will be magnificently illus- 
trated from drawings by famous artists, reproductions of documents, let- 
ters, map, etc., and will run throughout the entire year. 





| SHOR_T STOR_IES | 





A series of tales of uncommon interest will be 


STORIES OF THE PLAINS 


By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY. 


SATURDAY, 


Harper’s Magazine 
FOR 1901 
SERIALS 


By GILBERT PARKER 
THE RIGHT OF WAY 


This extraordinarily powerful, romantic story 
by the author of “ The Seats of the Mighty” 
will begin in the January number, 
illustrated by Louis Loeb. 


MORE SERIOUS FEATURES 





By MARY E. WILKINS 
THE PORTION OF LABOR 


An intensely interesting story of life and char- 
acter in a New England factory town on which 
Miss Wilkins has been engaged for several years. 
To begin in the March number. Illustrated. 


It will be 





SCIENCE OF TO-DAY IN- EUROPE 


By the Author of “ The Story of 19:h Century Science.” 
HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS. 

These articles, which will admirably supplem:nt the author’s earlier 
work, embody the results of much careful study and a two years’ sojourn 
on the Continent, during which the author visited every important scien- 
tific institution and met personally the leading scientists of the day. Fully 
illustrated. 


4 
Another important series 


A MAN AND His NEIGHBORS 


By OCTAVE THANET. 


Others who will contribute stories are: 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS HENRY JAMES 


THOMAS A, JANVIER BRET HARTE 
HENRY B, FULLER WwW. W. JACOBS 


GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL FREDERIC REMINGTON 


| SPECIAL ARTICLES ON TRAVEL, ADVENTVBLE, 


The list of writers already secured includes the most famous Traveiers, 


As usual, these articles will be a strong feature of the Magazine. 


T. B. ALDRICH 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 
W. A. FRASER 

JOSEPHINE DASKAM 


W. D. HOWELLS 

GRACE KING 

KARL HARRIMAN 
CAPTAIN W. E. CAIRNES. 





etc. 


Explorers, Scientists and Investigators of the day. 


The Price of HARPER’S MAGAZINE will be RESTORED to $4.90 a year and 35 cents a copy on Docember First. SUBSCRIPTIONS 


for 1901 will be received at the present rate ($3.00 a year) up to that date, 


Order through your newsdealer, or address 
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we MAIL BAG more interesting than is the finished pict- | Is able to simulate sunlight, shining through | See the wid aie 
HINTS FROM . * | ure—for the studies, do they not suggest the atmosphere, touching the wheat here¢ : : 
———- grand possibilities?—but the finished pict- | and there, and encompassing the homely | = td ate" 
7 ure, does it not suggest positively that harvesters in a misty radiance of life and | Sing “2 le ‘y 2 go 6, 
Magazine Advertisements. once more the opportunity has been lost?” | Warmth. What does the master of tech- | —— 
N York ites regarding nique care for color when he can with | 

M. K. W., New York, writes ata . black and white, rightly led ke the 
the magazines: ‘‘ When one considers their “ ALBISORT,” New York, also expresses saat et nee ‘a 1d a. Peng l ra a “ 45 ms ” 
cheapness, many of them 10 cents a copy, his preference for black and white in art. sume its particular charac tert: tic citl de in Tommy and Grizel —An A pre- 

sate 4 . > a *® Cancerninge " se? P _ ar”. : t s é F ar: 3 i i | 
the reader would be churlish to complain of Concerning pictures,” he writes, I am form or tint? I think it denotes cultivation | ere 
the bulk of advertisements included, often | inclined to think that black and white Is to cng sian Peto wt ; ou iT ciation, 
outnumbering the pages of reading matter, | color what marble is to the wax heads “ Beethoven, deaf to outside h rmony of | CECILE CRAIK, tgomer Ala., 
since in some way the expense of publica- seen in the hair store. Black and white sound, heard melodies ringing rag rapes ul. | Writes: “In Sentim hei Pe 
tion must be met. But would it not be pos- changes but little as the years go on, while So the cultivated taste ag fe ee 1 aaa is | can be plainly read a pron mae defis 
sible and appropriate to put a blank leaf | colors never remain the same; at least rela- mhihes Guy eee thie avand Secunia = aa aiaiie | nite conclusion, and now that mise has 
between the reading matter and the illus- tively. Then, too, with all our boasting, through the representation of a mere sug- , been fulfilled, richly, splendidly, in ‘ Tom 
trated advertisements on the next page? man has leas control over the colored brush gestion of color, ‘black and white.’ aa [ my and Grizel,’ 

It is rather a shock to look over from some than over the pencil. Who ever saw a por- will. , ; zs - —e } ‘It is only with a ling of 
earnest paper on literature or morals, or trait in colors that was anything more than “> te gare: 40 thaaetint thw ata h ¢iak Caahe ean scat ers eS 

me quite as earnest attempt at humor or a flat corpse! The finest flesh tnts of the evening brings a corresponding glow to thc | this masterpiece of the mast 
wit to the very next thing in order—a plea masters AF only Pek paste hehe oom" heart, and so a desire to imitate it in like | Barrie has nceived, out of the « 
for soaps or soups or sozodont. The pict- | pared with a baby’s cheek. We admire | color. The delicate budding vitae ton Potead sc | an artist ouk: a oleraater ac 
ures are much more hideous than the idea } their efforts, not for wh ut they did but glorious midsummer, bleak Winter, leafl | ty ous y : oxement. tho the 
conveyed by words, but no one is to be for how near they came to doing what they trees with their innumerable ramific itior personalit itself may be repulsive 
blamed for these, only a clean white paper oo bab oe we mer ge ee to | to catch the light of She eveniue sun or | “'*' The d yf childhood ar i and 

oul » fres if before the; are one of his grandparents—to whom he owe & “tee é gyn 8 tad site 2 ron ; a ; 

Ms “ne — poets ~~ : much—squatted before his first bear with ns es et ot crimson or golden tints of it & = Bs ge u - “= : riage rd i 

re e dec . oht— hese o . rectors | ! ’ mi 1 his ‘ ’ 

sph a is no necessity for separating the | Shoulder blade and arrow head in hand, we Me ‘apie bs re en ait P ae spat Pte ' | for the man h tailed to accon t 
‘ : ‘ ; , sav sue , var io 6S » else does: seize ipo © imagination o the artist, | . - .. i ied , 

Ja of contents fro the body of the | *ay usually because some on¢ e ¢ : bg than eh pay BS, the aia at Seal oo rb cease 
tal le B- sm ee vo wa waver. | ‘Raphael is divine!’ but when it comes to but if ho ge managed his skill in black | *? 2 ull 7 — wo ADB = ; : 
_ eee pA ms wants and inventions of | reproducing which he tried to do—a wo- a0 7 ee me arp pol ncrs portray til the += alland hawtitextaw Tk mmy- the 

S¢ nts ants - e eget as . Slack 1eSe Same signs of nature's glories.’ . sae . 5 pas {26 
mankind. A sheet of paper might leave | Man and a ehid, he can only daub. Black ‘Tommiest of all Sentimental Tommies 
the magazine Inventory intact. And, by | 4nd white is aye _ as a = " — we may scorn and abuse him, but to th 
: i ; river sugges ’ this > are somewha 
the way, if the table of contents is given ee _ ~ a patHace = voy a “FW. C. F.,” New York, writing on pla- lest he is masterful, and to the last wo 
on the cover of the magazine by le the sn a ‘give < henls fon caenpar! am > sarism, says: ; A while ago I came rom e ready to pardon each new offense, 
everse side of it, the number of the page ‘ ” $i — oe ay-tramage the Tohowing in a prominent New or t “ ravine - se hittl 
Apsara Pinay salle be gh ne i should | While color tries to create, to make live to | Gaily of May 17, 1900: ways praying with him that the ‘little 
on which each article is to be found shouk 4 , . J souia:* Saiicas’ torah dhiaknh kes 
be signified. It is not enough to give the | te wy yeas a — gg oe has GOOD CHEER. “Of Grizel it is less difficult to speak: 

7 ing s may easily be tested. ake any z t ‘ peak; 

order of the papers. The reader may have doing this may easily be ‘ ' rm . Oe aie Rg Sieg din EB geting Bnd agrees 
t hol his impatient curiosity, respect hungry living thing accustomed to a mir- Ilave you had a kindness shown? . 
Is *thoice, s atie Silty, 5 - sok sigh 5 ~ ee > , a amit . h. adenine hat 
rae se =n woh contribution, and he | ror, and before it, under glass to remove ites “ti ee a * & ¥ Hs _ =~ : ~ “= , t t 
ge y ; , sh i sense of sme the trial, place a " & ¥¢ atone e shouk ive to now the orst of 
should find it by the number of the page, = aaa = eager rae ~ lf : Tt , Pass it on. Tommy, even after his death, but he l- 
without the trouble of turning over sev- picture in colors of its natura ood. en Let it travel down the years, | X Sead’ Waele na could: beat it 
al leaves indefinitely to find It.” remove the picture and substitute the orig- Let it wipe another's tears, nee ROE oe ee al te . : ; 
— ene j . : inal. Will the birds come to peck at the Till in heaven the deed appears— —s had | ce . t tearned it cal ast slump 
=—— — picture? Hardly, Yet man will rave over Pass it on, f her might have been without the crooked 
the results of the ‘master.’ In colors he " The same of ihe author was not given, mile, z 4 m > what ee calls all 
‘ s “ag » , > - « now whether that was the entire cntimentalists— the perpetua esson of 
W Ar as xeeded only to the extent of 10 per | "OF Go 4 Know whet ! 

Black and hite in t. — "x 4 : 5 for this may be that ; poem, but its familiar ring and sentiment espair '—then is Grizel the incarnation of 
<%ORGE F. PENTECOST, Jr., Yonkers, | * nt. The reason 7 a aa 7 Prompted me to hunt up some unpublished | one, of good, and of sweetness and light 
EO Se ee ae “ . man began with black and white, and has | jines of my own, which I found had been = fe hase: baba ‘teaeiehaa’ tk enimraaie 

referring to Andrew Bergamot’'s letter in had more practice than with colors, No | inscribed in my notebook under date of Jam : e hay 7 en alking in a wilder: esa 
Tux New York Times SaTuRDAY REVIEW | one necd accuse.me of not loving colors. | wary, 1839. Scarcely a case of plagiarism, | of mediocr iterature, deafened by the din 
of Oct. 27 on ™ ge and a poe = I do. Every evening I climb to the tin roof oR tes ro Tp ne ge rather a | and waite of the biptertont novel, — noe 
Art,” says: “All art, dealing with objects | of my ‘cliff house’ to see the sun go | SUTOU! gy et egy Bremen at réas ir. Barrie’s voice is heard above al! this 
- ’ : 4 ; snture nclose a copy. . ise ter 
with which we are more or less familiar, down—and there is color there! Colored venture to inclose a copy tumult, rich with the promise of better 
P i »7AG i i 1inges fro ythers > can bu y ut 
must find its highest expression, not in | canvas I love to have about me—if it is PASS IT ON. thins An anew . ae can <a ry aloud 
imitation, but in suggestion, and just so not too near or too large, and if some sub- Hast a blessing in thy grasp? with Je m Pau sii airds of — Pht 
far as the limit of suggestion is passed, | jects are not attempted. There are some __ Pass it on. | on the wing, spe tres uproar, the dead 
and the use of the imaginative faculty is | things man cannot yet paint; fire, for in- Death's cold fingers ne’er unclasp Ww alk, the living dream; Thou, Eternal 
repressed, (which in art is the highest fac- | stance—or a snowball. I never have seen Fleeting ipars wi oy Tae: COS ee ee 
ulty,) just so far does art disappear and | q picture of elther (in colors) that was Soon is past earth’s little day, ciiosstciediaianamiad 
mechanics appear, which latter excites | not a crime to the eye; yet many were lhach tivlacht eunkeosn, while yoo may, T hical E 
curiosity only, and instantly compels one | most praiseworthy in that, from thousands Pass it on. A ypographica rrof. 
to compare the perfect beauty of the nat- | of such attempts, probably lasting centur- Hast thou goodly wealth in store? J. H. JOHNSTON, New York, referring 
ural object with its imperfect copy, which | jes, will come a picture of fire, a snowball, Pass it on. to Joel Benton's article on ‘“ Walt Whit- 
at once destroys all interest in the pict- | or even the baby’s cheek—in colors. But Giving will but give thee more ean hn Saas Beer Seana aeeainn duionina 
ure as art. with black and white man can suggest i When ‘tis gone. Review of Nov. 10, writes: “ It was marred 
“The lowest form of art is that which | these things--and perhaps it is figer, high- eng | Be Reg Bg Be re = on bear inf Portes at aan seneees 
i e + Ste ¢ ore > “re > oO > ict- 6 ae 4 dn . i ‘ is st 
holds and limits the attention to the pict er art, more subtle, to create a colored pict v o!d shall its yield expand— word in Waits poem, ‘A Stoltetens, Patient 
ure; the highest form of art is that which | yre in the mind than on canvas.” eal Pass tt en, Spider.’ I 

: 4 rous t ctivity, starts ; : : 
rg Bh i on inte fields un- Ifast thou wisdom’'s gleaming torch? “In the third line of the second verse the 

; ; J r y Ps ‘igins € ‘ Ceas essly ing re - 
trod, atid, above all, which does not thrust AUGUSTA 8S. BRYANT, St. Louis, Mo., sHiaden of ae , <P mtat4 original r ads i, ea el ssly musing, ve ntur 
the personality of the artist upon the ob- | says: “I heard a noted artist repeatedly » \meaaninta throm. ing, throwing, &c., and your printer put 
server, but on the contrary compels the | tell his class that until they saw color In Eager hands shall bear it higher, the word carelessly in place of the word 
observer to fill in all details according to | black and white they had scarcely reached Far above thy fond desire— ceaselessly.” This only shows thé wonder- 
bis own individuality. a hint of what a good picture is. Look at O, that magic — of fire! ful skill and hervor Whitman displays in 
“For him who has a really cultured and | Dupré's pictures. He has mastered tech- Pass it on. the choice of words. Seen a ee 
keen appreciation of art, the half-finished | nique with such wonderful skill that with a Only just a heart-throk? Wa workers, but feng careless, s howing their 
pencil studies of the artist are infinitely | bit of chrome gray and luminous white he Pass it om superiority over the average man. 
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D. Appleton & Company’s 
NEW NOVELS. _. 


DAVID HARUM ILLUSTRATED. 


David Harum 


A Story of American Life. By ED- 
WARD NOYES WESTCOTT. Illus- 
trated edition, entirely reset. With 
some seventy full-page and text pict- 
ures by B. West Clinedinst, and other 
text designs by C. D. Farrand, and a 
Biography of the author by Forbes 
Heermans. 12mo. Gilt top, uncut, 
$2.00, 

EDITION DE LUXE printed in tints, 
with copperplate photogravures, large 
paper, uncut, Svo, $10.00, net. (Ready 
shortly.) 


Cupid’s Garden 


A Volume of Fiction by ELLEN 

THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, author 
of “The Farringdons,” ete. With 
preface and new portrait of the au- 
thor. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Brass Bottle 


A Romance by F. ANSTEY, author of 
“Vice Versa,” ete, 12mo, cloth, with 
frontispiece, $1.50. 

“The man who loves to laugh will find 

‘The Brass Bottle’ a fountain of mirth,"'— 

Brooklyn Eagle. 


Pine Knot 


A Story of Kentucky Life. By WILL- 
IAM E. BARTON, author of ‘‘ A Hero 
in Homespun.”’_ Lllustrated, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. (Third edition.) 


In Appleton’s Town 


Each 12mo, 


Path and Goal 


A novel by ADA CAMBRIDGE. 


OTHER STANDARD FICTION, 


By HALL CAINE 


Uniform Edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


AND OTHER NOVELS 


By RUDYARD KIPLING 
MANY INVENTIONS 


Containing fourteen stories and two.poems 
l2mo, cloth $1.50. 


By 5S. R. CROCKETT 
Uniform Edition, Each 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE LILAC SUNBONNET 


AND OTHER NOVELS 


By ANTHONY HOPE 


THE KING’S MIRROR 
AND OTHER NOVELS 
By A. CONAN DOYLE 


Uniform Edition, Each 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


A DUET, WITH AN OCCASIONAL 
CHORUS 


AND OTHER NOVELS 


By FELIX GRAS 


Each 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE WHITE TERROR 


AND OTHER NOVELS 


Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


“A SPLENDID ACHIBVEMENT. 


The Eagle’s Heart. 


A Story of the West. By HAMLIN 
GARLAND, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The N. Y, Mail and Express says: ‘'*’ The 

~ Kagle’s Heart’ is a splendid achievement, 
lifted above the rank and file of creditable 
work by the larger outl , the deeper in-. 
sight that differentiates the art of fiction 
from the mere gift of writing novels. 


The Footsteps of a Throne 


A Romance by MAX PEMBERTON. . 
Uniform with “ Kronstadt and 
“The Phantom Army.” Illustrated, 
i2mo, cloth, $1.60. 


The Girl at the 
Halfway House 


A Story of the Plains. By E. HOUGH, 
auther of “The Story of the Cow- 
boy.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50, (Third -Edi- 


In Circling Camps 


A Romance of the American Civil War, 
By J. A. ALTSHELER, author of 
“A Herald of the West,’’ ‘ A Soldier 
of Manhattan,” ete. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. (Second edition.) 


and Country Library. 


Kine Stork of the Netherlands 


A Romance of the Days of the Dutch 
Republic. By ALBERT LEE, author 
of "The Key of the Holy House” 
and “A Gentleman Pensioner.” 


By GILBERT PARKER 
Uniform Edition 


THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY 


AND OTHER NOVELS 


By HAMLIN GARLAND 
ON Rn SN AE LE BRONTE 
Uniform Edition. Each 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


WAYSIDE COURTSHIPS 


AND OTHER NOVELS 


By MISS E. T. FOWLER 
Uniform Edition. Each 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


‘THE FARRINGDONS 


AND OTHER NOVELS 
By STEPHEN CRANE 


Uniform Edition. 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE 


AND OTHER BOOKS 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY 
DIANA TEMPEST 


A Novel. New edition, with Portrait and 
Biographical Sketch. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


By EDWARD BELLAMY 
EQUALITY 


Cloth, $1.25. 
cents. 


& Company, 


New York. 
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Popular Edition, paper, 50 


MRS, ZELLA A. WOOLSON, hepa! hg N. Y¥.: 
ee was Ebenezer Jones, * Chartis 

wet’ 2” 

Of Welsh parentage and descent, Eben- 
ezer Jones was born in Islington in 1820 
and died in London in 1860, Much has keen 
written upon the poet, both in his relation 
to the Socialist movements in which he 
participated and in literary criticism of his 
two at one time much-discussed volumes, 
“Studies of Sensation and Kvent,” 1843, 
and “Studies of Resemblance and Con- 
sent," 1849, but-the best critical summary 
of his life work is that of William J. Linton 
in Miles’s “ Poets and Poetry of the Cent- 
ury,” Vol. V. Stedman quotes two of his 
poems in his “ Victorian Anthology,” Pages 
157-8, and two others will be found in 
Sharp's ** Lyra Celtica,"" Pages 293-5. 


“M. B.,” Brooklyn, N. ¥.: ‘ Will you kindly 
inform me whether the following books have any 
value: * Treatise on Justification,’ by the Rey. 
Thomas Duiton, Glasgow, printed by William 
Smith, 1778; ©The Christian Cabinet,’ printed by 
David Brown, Philadelphia, 1802, containing ser- 
mon on Geath of George Washington; ‘ Summary 
of Principal Evidences of the Christian Revela- 
tion, by ilby Porteus, Bishop of London, print- 
ed by John J. Williams, 1822; * Leonora,’ by 
Elizabeth Lachlan, published by E. B. Clayton, 


Their value is slight. The volume con- 
taining the sermon on Washington is the 
only one that has more than a nominal 
value, and that would only be worth some- 
thing when sold with works of the same 
class, 


“M. G. H.,"" Cranberry Road, Norwalk, Conn,: 
‘*In answer to W. M. Beach, Bridgeport, Conn., 
I would say ‘ The Ten Lost Tribes’ was written 
by the late Rev. Joseph Wild, D. D., while he 
was preaching in Brooklyn, and published at 
312 Pearl Street, New York. My copy is away 
at present and | have forgotten the name of the 
publisher."’ 


Cc. BE. PRIOR, Buffalo, N. Y.: “ A friend of 
mine owns the works of Jonathan Swift, D. D., 
Dean of St. Patrick's, Dublin, containing addi- 
tional letters, tracts, and poems not hitherto 
published, with notes, and a life of the author, 
by Walter Scott, Esq. Edinburgh. 1814, (19 
volumes,) and says it is very valuable.’’ 


In good condition, it is worth about $1.50 
a volume, 

"J. P. B.,"" Elizabeth, N. J.: ‘Is James De 
Mille’s novel, ‘The Cryptogram,’ still in print, 
and where can it be obtained? Also is his ‘ Cord 
and Creese’ still to be had?"’ 

De Mille’s “ Cord and Creese”’ is No. 746 
in Harper's Franklin Square Library, and 
can be secured from Harper & Brothers for 
60 cents, The other novel seems to be out 
of print. 


WILLIAM R. ALLEN, New Orleans, La.: 
‘‘ Who said ‘ Shakespeare spells ruin and Byron 
bankruptcy '? Who were the persons who lis- 
tened to the tales in Margaret of Navarre’s 
‘ Heptameron'? Please teil me something about 
the history of the book."’ 


Frederick Balsir Chatterton (1835-1886) 
was manager of Drury Lane Theatre, Lon- 
don, from 1866 to 1879, when he failed, with 
liabilities of about £40,000. Margaret of 
Navarre, born in 1492, died Dec. 21, 1549. 
Nine years after her death Pierre Boias- 
tuan gathered together her novels, familiar 
in manuscript to the Courts of two king- 
doms, and Gilles printed in Paris “ Les 
Amans Fortunez.” In 1559 Claude Gruget 
published another edition, and called this 
unfinished new “Decameron” by a name 
of his own lucky finding. ‘The Heptam- 
eron of the Queen of Navarre.” In both 
these collections many passages were ex- 
purged, The book was very successful, and 
in 1654 was translated into English to de- 
light the Court of the Puritan Cromwell. 
In France edition followed edition, altered 
and beautified to suit the taste of succes- 
sive centuries. Finally, in 1853, Le Roux de 
Liney published an edition after the orig- 
{nal manuscript in the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, of which the careful text remains 
unequaled. In 1858 La Croix and in 1879 
Félix Frank edited the ‘“ Heptameron” with 
learned and abundant notes, and Montaig- 
lon and Génin have added their weighty 
evidence. In 1887 A. Mary F. Robinson 
edited, with valuable notes, Arthur Mach- 
en's translation of twenty-seven of Mar- 
garet's tales, under the title of “ The For- 
tunate Lovers."" Mme. Darmesteter there 
gave this table of personages: “ Oisille,”’ 
(Louise de Savoie;) ‘‘ Parlamente,’’ (Mar- 
garet of Navarre;) ‘ Hircan,” (her hus- 
band, Henry of Navarre;) ‘“ Longarine,”’ 
(Aimée Motier de la Fayette;) “ Ennas- 
uitte,"” (Anne de Vivoune, Mme. de Bour- 
deille;) ‘‘ Simontault,” (Francois de Bour- 
deille;) ‘* Dagoucin,”’ (Nicolas Danga, 
Abbé de Juilly;) ‘* Geburon,”’ (M. de Burye;) 


the columns of Tim New York Tips SAt- 
URDAY RxeEVIicW the names of the princi 
writings of. Edmund Burke, and also anyth 
you may find room to print regarding his Hfe 
and work? "’ 


Edmund Burke was born in Dublin Jan. 
12, 1729, and died at Beaconsfield, Hngland, 
July 6, 1797. He was educated in.Ireland, 
studied law in London, took up literary 
work, and finally entered pqlities, His chief 
literary works are:. “A Vindication of 
Natural Society,” 1756; ‘“ A Philosophical 
Enquiry into the Origin of Our Ideas of 
the Sublime and the Beautiful,”’ 1757; “ An 
Account of the Buropean Settlements in 
America,” 1757, (probably written by Burke 
and-his cousin, William Burke;) ‘“ A Short 
Account of a Short Administration,” 1766; 
“Observations on a Late Publication En- 
titled ‘The Present State of the Nation,’ ” 
1769; ‘‘ Thoughts.on the Causes of the Pres- 
ent Discontents,” 1770; ‘‘ Political Tracts 
and Speeches,’ 1777; ‘ Reflections on the 
Revolution in France,’ 1790; “‘ Appeal from 
the New to the Old Whigs,” 1791; 
“ Thoughts on the Prospect of a Regicide 
Peace,”’ 1796, and “Letter to a Noble 
Lord,” 1796. He was the one great prose 
writer of the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 


"G. G. A.,"’ Baltimore, Md.: ‘‘ Can you tell 
me of the value of the following book and how 
I could dispose of it: ‘The Keepsake Annual,’ 
(containing a ghost story by Charles Dickens,) 
called * Told in the Twilight’? I have been told 
that the story is now out of print and is of some 
valuc.”* 

A pamphlet. entitled “To be Read at 
Dusk,” reprinted from ‘The Keepsake "’ of 
1852, is sought after by collectors and pos- 
sesses considerable value. The annual in 
which it first appeared has little value. 
Brooklyn, N. ¥.: ‘‘1I have four 
volumes (Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 8) of a set of Shake- 
speare’s works, London, 1747. This is but half 
of the set. Can you kindly inform me througk 
THe NEw York Times SATURDAY REVIEW 
what the value of these books is? ’’ 

Incomplete sets of books are worthless, or 
very nearly so. 


FE. KNOPF, 


ARTHUR B. HAVEN, 207 West Thirty-eighth 
Street, New York City: ‘' Kindly tell me some- 
thing about Margaret Woffington, the actress.”* 

Margaret Woffington (1719-1760) was, ac- 
cording to Genest, “ the most beautiful wo- 
man that ever appeared on the stage.”” Her 
first appearance in London was at Covent 
Garden Theatre, Nov. 6, 1740; her last, May 
8, 1757, when she was taken ill while speak- 
ing the epilogue to “‘ As You Like It."" Mol- 
loy’s “Life and Adventures of Peg Wof- 
fington,”’ (London, 188%, two volumes, to be 
had in one volume from Charles Scribner's 
Sons for $1.75,) is an interesting book. Au- 
gustin Daly's account is better, but is out 
of print, we believe. 


J. M. POWERS, 301 West Utica Street, Bute 
falo, N. Y.: ‘‘1 am trying to make a complete 
list of Walt Whitman's writings not found in his 
published works. So far I have been able to find 
* Death in the School Room,’ Democratic Review, 
August, 1841; ‘ The Child’s Champion,’ The New 
World, November, 1841; ‘The Punishment of 
Pride,” (a poem,) New World, December, 1841; 
‘ Franklin Evans,’ New World, November, 1842; 
‘Revenge and Requital,’ Democratic Review, 
July, 1845; ‘ Death of Windfoot,’ American Re- 
view, June, 1845; ‘Shadow and Light of a 
Young Man's Soul,’ Union Magazine, June, 1848; 
‘Tomb Bl uns,’ in ‘ Voices from the Press,’ 
1850; ‘Slang,’ North American Review, Novem- 
ber, 1845, and ‘ Have We a National Literature?’ 
North American Review, 1891. I would like to 
hear of other magazine articles written by the 
poet.’ ; 

In addition to the above, Walt Whiiman 
contributed to The Democratic Review 
‘“‘Bervance; or, Father and Son,’’ Decem- 
ber, 1841; ‘‘ The Last of the Sacred Army,’ 
March, 1842; ‘‘ The Child’s Ghost: A Story 
of the Last Loyalist,"’ May, 1842; ‘* The 
Angel of Tears,"’ September, 1842, and “A 
Dialogue,’’ November, 1845. To The Galaxy, 
December, 1867, and May, 1868, he contrib- 
uted ‘‘ Democracy” and ‘“ Personalism"’ 
to The North American Review, June, 1882, 
“ Memorandum at a Venture,”’ and to Lip- 
pincott's Monthly Magazine, March, 1891, 
“Old Age Echoes, and Some Personal and 
Old Age Memoranda.” ‘ Revenge and Re- 
quital,”’ mentioned in our correspondent’s 
list, was published In The Democratic Re- 
view for July and August, 1845, and ‘* The 
Tomb Blossoms” first appeared in The 
Democratic Review for January, 1842. 

ALBERT FRANK, 440 East FEighty-eighth 
Street, New York City * Kindly let me know in 
THE NEW YORK TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW 
the publishers and prices of Smollett’s * Roderick 
Random ' of * Dayid Harum.’ ’’ 

Smollett’s ‘ Roderick Random" is | 
lished by the Macmillan Compan in 
Bohn’s Library, at $1, and “* David Harum,” 
by the Appletons, at $1.50. 


“Nomerfide,"”  (Isabeau d'Albert,) and ‘ pares 
“ Saffredent,” (René de Rohan.) A. BRAND, Oakland, Md 


and where Gelett Burgess was 
list of his writings."’ 

Frank Gelett Burgess was born in Boston 
Jan. 30, 1866. From 1887 to 1890 he was a 
civil engineer on a railroad in California, 
and from 1891 to 18% an-instructor in 
topographical drawing in the University 
of Caimornia In 1896 he took up literary 
work as a profession, illustrating most of 
his writings. He was editor of The Lark, 
1895 to 1897, and also of several short-lived 
periodicals In 1807 he removed from San 
Francisco to New York, in 1808 to 
London, contributing to various American 
and English periodicals. He is the author 
of “The Purple Cow," 1895; ‘ Vivette,” 
1897; “The Lark Almanac,” 1898; ‘* The 
Lively City o' Ligg,’’ 1899, and ‘* Nonsense 
Almanac for 1900," 1899 


Please stat 


born, and g 


“Ww. T. P.,”"" Denver, Col.: ‘“ Will you please 


print a sequence of the works of Balzac, in the 
order in which they should be read?” 

No such sequence can be given. 3alzac 
himself gave the classification under which 
he wished the ‘‘Comédie Humaine” to be 
considered. This subject will be found 
fully explained in Miss Wormeley’s ‘‘ Mem- 
oir of Balzac,” and in “ The Personal Opin- 
ions of Balzac,"’ published by Hardy, Pratt 
& Co., 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


“J. B. 8&.,"" Philadelphia, Penn.: “What is ara 
the best library edition of Jane Austen's novels, 
in or out of print?"’ 

There are twe admirable editions, 
lished by the Macmillan Company—one ed- 
ited by Austin Dobson, with illustrations 
by Hugh Thomson, in five volumes, each 
$1.50, the other, edited by R. Brimley John- 
son, also illustrated, in ten volumes, each A. B 
$i. Little, Brown & Co. have another ex- | #0¥'** 


r < Haggard 
cellent edition. H. Rider Haggard’s press 


Dilchingham House, Norfolk 


pub- 


Albany 


ent addre 


SUNDSTRO 


me as to the 


Publishers, 
$1000.00 FREE: 
0 a6 dailies, week- 
PUBLIC OPINION. It is a mag- 
ing matter and nearly 1000 illustrations, Its field is as 
formed to a in any company, and to discuss with intelligence 
“indispensable weekly magazine” to presidents, cabinet officials, 


3 CENTS wa 
WEEK 
Three 
jC lies, and monthilies are 
nificent weekly magazine, comorising, in its 
wide as the range of human interests. Its readers, independent of 
both sides of every question of the hour, whether political, social, re- 
statesmen, feotensions! pes le, and men and women of affairs. No 


D. Appleton 
For 17 Weeks’ Subscription 
thousand 
required to produce one copy of 
52 issues, a grand total of over 1700 pages of read- 
other periodicals, are fully abreast of the times, sufficiently well in- 
ligious, educational, financial, scientific, literary or artistic. It is the 
reader of PUBLIC ION can be ignorant. It records the 


nt 


HELEN ANDERSON, New York City: ‘“ Will 
you kindly give me the name of the author of 
‘The House Beautiful’ and the publisher? The 
of the author has entirely escaped me."’ 

It was written by the late Clarence Cook, 
and may be obtained from Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons for $2.50. 


world’s progress. 

“ When I have read PUBLIC OPINION I feel as though I knew | | The 
everything.” re 
“ Worth at least $100.00 per year to any intelligent reader.” 

This introductory offer gives you seventeen numbers of PUB- 
LIC OPINION (over 560 pages) including four magazine issues and 
the splendid book number (regular price $1.70) for only 50 cents, 
less than cost of white paper. Any one sending with his own one ad- 
ditional trial subscription will receive a $1,000.00 Accident Insur- 
ance Policy, good for entire period of subscription. Two 
new 17 weeks’ trial subscriptions and a$1,000.00 


Policy for $1.00, Money refunded 
SUM OF THE 


MISS N. ROB 
Md In one your rec 
a reference to a Dict 
raphy.’ Will you kindly 


this work, and lso tell me 
good, ! 


reliable 

tlonary 

The Dictionary of 
published in this country 
Compan; [t comprises sixty-three 
umes, Svo., a the most stupendous 
meritorious work of the kind ever 
ed in any country. It relates, however 
tirely to men of the English race, and does 
not include living persons The price per 
volume is $3.75. For living Englishmen the 
best work is ‘‘Men and Women of the 
Times,” published by George Routledge & 
Sons, but a work in some ways perhaps bet- 
ter is ‘‘ Who's Who,” published by Adam & 
Charles Black, Soho Square, London. and 
to be had here of Charles Scribner's Sons. 


RTS BENEGEL 


ent nurmbe 


tell me 
what is 


and omplete biog 


Avenue, 
of 


“J. M.,’’ Madison 
“ Answering the inquiry 
desiring to know the name of the hor of the 
German poem from which he quotes two lines, 
(the quotation commencing ‘ Doch vor dem Aug’ 
der Menschen scheine,’ the title of the poem is 

Vertraue Dich dem Licht der Sterne.’ and 
Julius Hammer is the name of the author,"’ 


New York City: 
your correspondent 


National 
by 


Biography is 
the Macmillan 


vol 
vol 


and 


ittempt- 


nd i 


Address 


PUPLIC 
OPINION 


8 Astor Place, 
New York City. 


promptly if not satisfactory, 
or if policies are all 
issued, 


F. P., New York Will you kindly inform me 
if you review all the books that are published? 
All books that come to THe Satrurpay 
REVIEW are listed under “ Books Re- 
ceived,’’ but only those seeming to have 
real public interest are reviewed. 
_REDERICK WILLIAM, Yates Hotel, Syra- 
* Will you kindly give me through 
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Among American biographies ‘ Appleton’s 


Cyclopedia of American Biography” has 


long been considered the standard It com- 


prises seven volumes and sells for $5 per 
volume.. A later work and a more costly 
one is the “ National Cyclopedia of Ameri- 


ean Biography,” published by James T. 
White & Co. in ten volumes, a very ¢x- 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1900. R99 





hausti ind well edited publication For | 





diy Americans there is also ‘* Who's 
\\ in America,’ published in Chicago 
by A. L. Marquis & Co., at $2.75 





M. Ballard, Loveland, Col “win 
ve me some information concern 
ing Alma ‘ a, his rank as an artist, where 
I may r concerning his life and work, 
and his addre 

Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema (made a 
member of the Royal Academy in 1879, 








created a knight in 1899,) was born at 
Dronryp, Netherlands, Jan. 8, 1836, the son 
of Pieter Tadema, notary. He was cdu- 


cated at the Gymnasium, Leeuwarden, and 
the Royal Academy, Antwerp He is au- 
thor as well as artist, and has written 
“How the Egyptians Amused Themselves 
8,000 Years Ago,” “A Roman Emperor,” 
“Thermae Antoninianae,’ &c. His wife 
(Lady Laura Theresa, née Epps,) and one 
of his daughters (Anna) are also artists. 
Another daughter (Laurence) is the author 
of two novels, a volume of tales, and of 
“Realms of Unknown Kings,’’ (poems.) 
Alma-Tadema's address is 17 Grove End 
Road, St. John’s Wood, London, N. W. 


“HH. A. R.’* Mount Vernor 
a portrait of Mrs. Siddons, th 
by Edwin. Who was this artist 

According to Charles R. Hildeburn, David 
Edwin was the natural son of John Edwin, 
(1749-90,) the celebrated English comedian, 
and was born in Bath, England, in Decem- 
ber, 1776. He was apprenticed to a Dutch 
engraver named Jossi, then residing in 


es **T have 


ss, engraved 






England. With him young Edwin went to | 


Holland, but, disagreeing with his master, 
came to America in 1797. In Philadelphia 
he found employment with T. B. Freeman, 
and later with Edward Savage. Hildeburn 
says that “his talent as an engraver soon 
brought him constant employment, and for 
upward of thirty years he was the most 
prolific workman in America.’’ About 1880 
he ceased work owing to impaired eyesight. 
He died Feb. 22, 1841. The portrait which 


our correspondent possesses was engraved | 


for ‘“‘The Mirror of Taste and Dramatic 
Censor,” (edited by Stephen Cullen Car- 
penter,) of which four volumes were pub- 
lished in Philadelphia in 1810 and 1811. If 
is now a very scarce periodical, and is sel- 
dom found with all the portraits. 


*R. R. G.,"" 29 Park Row, New York City: 
“Can you tell me something about William 
Tirebuck, who wrote ‘ Sweetheart Gwent’? "* 


William Edwards Tirebuck was born in 
Liverpool, where he has been sub-editor of 
The Mail and later of The Yorkshire Post. 
He is the author of ‘“ William Daniels, 
Artist,” 1879; “ Rossetti: His Work and 





Influence," 1882; ‘‘ The Discontented Maid- 
ens A Cantata, 1887; ‘‘ Great Minds in| 
Art,"’ 1888; aint Margaret,”’ (novel,) 





1888; “‘ Dorrie,"’ 1891; “ Sweetheart Gwen,” | 


1893 ; 
sode: 





“The Little Widow and Other Epi- 
" 1894; “Miss Grace of All Souls,” 

1895; ‘‘ Jennie Jones and Other Tales from 
the Welsh Hills,’’ 1896; “‘ Meg of the Scar- 
let Foot: A Romance of Celtic Lancashire,” 
1898, and “The White Woman,” 1890. He 
lives in North Wales. 

J. N. H. Noble, New York City: ‘In answer 
to the inquiry made by R. H. Kirkham, I write 
that the * Sailor 3 Gossip,” by Eliza Cook, 
may be found in ‘The iildren’s Book of Poetry,’ 
published by H. T. Coates.”’ 









P. J. WRIGHT, Brooklyn: ‘‘ Will you please 
answer the following inquiry in this week's NEW 
YORK Timps SATURDAY REVIEW: Can you tell 
me where I can procure a book or books which will 
treat on the Republican and Democratic Parties; 
i. e., I want to study both parties, and also 
to find out how many times the Republicans 
have been in, and when, and whether the coun- 
try was more prosperous under their Adminis- 
tration than under the Democratic? "’ 


Benton's ‘ Thirty Years’ View ” will give 
you some of the information you seek; 
Blaine’s ‘‘ Twenty Years of Congress’"’ and 
Cox's “ Eight Years in Congress ’"’ will add 
to your knowledge of the two parties; Mc- 
Pherson's ‘“‘ Handbook” and the political 
almanacs will inform you as to when each 
party held control, The question as to pros- 
perity can be determined by you after read- 
ing the works referred to and some of the 
statistical reports to be found in abridged 
form in Government or party handbooks. 
See also Hopkins’s “ History of Political 
Parties in the United States,” 

‘ Student,’’ New York City: ‘‘ Who was ‘A. 
W. Farmer,’ whose Tory pamphlets were pub- 
lished t Rivington, in New York?’’ 

The writings of ‘A. W. Farmer” were 
once attributed to Samuel Seabury, resi- 
dent of Westchester before the Revolution, 
and later Bishop of Connecticut, and this 
impression, with some positive proof of his 
Toryism, led to arrest and imprisonment 
at New Haven, in November, 17 H. B 
Dawson, the historian, ascribed the 
“Farmer” writings to Isaac Wilkins, one 
of the leaders of the Tory majority in the 
Provincial Assembly of 1774-5, and he was 
followed by Dr. Trumbull in his valuable 
paper on “The Original of McFingal," 
1868, Wilkins was probably the author of 
“A Friendly Address to All Reasonable 
Americans,” and “The American Querist,’”’ 
as well as of the anti-Revolutionary pam- 
phlets published under the signature of “A 
W. Farmer,’ by Rivington, and extensively 
circulated in New York and Connecticut, 
in the Winter of 1774-5. Soon after the 
battle of Lexington, Wilkins, with other 
prominent Tories, escaped the fury of the 
New York patriots by taking refuge on 
board a British vessel of war, in which he 
sailed for England. The Whigs publicly 
burned his pamphlets and were also known 
to decorate them with tar and feathers 
and nail them to the whipping post. 











Alfred Mathews, 121% Green Street, Philadel- 
phia, Penn’ * Your correspondent seeking in- 


formation concerning the Chateau Blois, for 
whose benefit the well-known novels of Balzac 
and Sir Walter Scott have already been cited, 
may derive a more detailed and critical deserip- 
tion than ‘Catherine de Medici’ or ‘ Quentin 
Durward " affords. If, so, let him turn to the.val- 
uable volume of architectural studies entitled, 
‘Greek Lines,’ by a writer of Dutch name, 
which I cannot recall, but probably acceasible 
in any public library. By the way, it is note- 
worthy that a curiously large proportion of our 
most popular works on architecture are by Dutch 
authors, or, at least, by men apd women of 
Holiandish names."’ 


“M. F. L.,” Philadelphia, Penn.: “In Tan 
New York TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW of Oct. 
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Unusual 
Short- Time 
Offer. 


*% wt ws 


Full Sets Sent 


or Examination. 


WHITE’S SHAKESPEARE 


INTERNATIONAL EDITION. 


** Jn all essential respects the best edition of Shakespeare ever published."’—ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 


This edition of Shakespeare, edited by Richard Grant White, is 


a complete Shakespearean Library. 


The text is founded on the best authorities. The introductions to each play, the notes, analyses and glossaries 
are full and scholarly. The life of Shakespeare and the history of the older English drama are probatly the best 
ever written. One volume is given to a complete Topical Index of Shakespeare. For ready reference to any J 


character or passage in the plays this index will be found particularly invaluable. The illustrations are photogravures. 


A limited edition is issued in thirteen volumes, bound in haif leat 


offered tor about half the regular subscription price, our low club pric 


her and in cloth with gilt tops and 
es being $19 for the half leather 


and $16 for cloth binding, payable $1 per month. Books are sent on approval, prepaid, and may be returned 


if not satisfactory. We pay expressage, 


A Souvenir Portfolio 
consisting of 4 large photogravure reproductions of The Set 


Celebrated Paintings 
pertaining to Shakespeare, and made especially for 
framing, will be sent fatiaKl 
with this edition, These plates are such —_—e 


FREE as would sell in the art stores at about Size of Volumes, 


$6.00 per set. 


Consists of 


13 Splendid Volumes 


one containing a Topical Index. 
71x54 inches, more than one inch thick, 





SPECIAL OFFER WHILE THEY LAST. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 78 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Gentlemen: Please send me on approval, prepaid, a set of 
the International Shakespeare in haif-leather, with Portfolio of 
Ar! Plates for framing. If retained, I agree to pay $1 Within 
§ days and $1 per month thereafler for 18 months; tf not satis- 
facjory, I agree to retarn them at your expense within 5 days. 


Signed 


T. 11, 24, 00 Address 


In ordering cloth change 18 months to 15 months. 











18, M. A. Lesser asks the meaning of ‘ honorific- the ‘Journal of Maurice De Guerin,’ English 
abilitudinity.’ It is itn Bailey's Dictionary, translation."’ 

1731, as ‘ honorificabilitude, (honorificabill- sii ia : 
tudo, L.,) honorableness ’; also in the same, edi- Ww 1. GHENT, 45 University Place, City 
tion of 1 ‘ honorificabilitudinity, (honorifica “1 should like to obtain a copy of THE NEW 
bilitudini L.,) honorablen Ash gives the YorK TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW of Sept. = 
form ‘ honorificabilitudinity,’ says ‘from the ind of Oct. 2, 1808 Will make suitable ex 












Latin, but of no use. Honorableness. Batley.’ change." 
It is also in Maunder’s ‘ Scientific and Literary - : es 

Treasury,’ a ‘honor in a high degree. Used in GIBR LORING, 3, Third Avenue, — New 
a burlesque sense only.” Hyde Clarke also has York City: ‘I have le, ch Ap, one et 0 
it, but defines it as ‘capability for honor.’ I *Hecords of New Amsterdam," by B. Ferrow, 





do not know where Bailey got his Latin forms | seven volumes, bound in sheep.”’ 
from. Both Lewis and Short (Andrews) and -- 
White & Riddle give it ‘ honorificentis noun, G. FORRES, 89 Stockholm Street, Brooklyn, 
and ‘ honorifiens,’ adjective, defining these words }j N. ¥ “'T will exchange a library which is 
respectively, a doing of honor,’ and ‘that does shia for @ ti ser or @ student for a 
hor I have seen the word in the form under writer, law books, a mic 


encyclopedia, a bicycle, &c. 


















Ti cope, a 
diset 
but am unable to find it now."’ 


sion, in an old burlesque English comedy, 


“Ww. Oo. P..” New York City: ‘‘C. H. Brad 
ner asks for a poem entitled, ‘The Victor of 
Marengo.” A pre selection, by an anonymous 
compiler, beginning with the lines quoted by Mr 
Bradner, may be found in Prof. Frink's * New 
Century Speaker,’ published by Ginn & Co. of 
Boston."’ 


Mrs. MAY LIESER, Snohomish, Washing- 
ton “Will some reader of Tue SAT 
REVIEW be good enough to send a lonel 
ern woman old magazines, &c.? Reading matter 
of any kind will be thankfully received.”’ 













s 





EPSTEIN, 251 
York City “T will exe 
cash eighty copies ‘ Pharmaecutical Era,’ 
1895-96-07; sixty copies ‘ Merck's Report,’ 1896- 
07-98, and twelve copies of ‘The Druggists’ 
Circular,’ 1898."’ 





fast Fifty-second Street, 
change for books or 





Wanted and to Exchange. 


MAXWELL C. B. HART, 1,472 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City: ‘‘I have for exchange the 
first edition of Du Maurier’s ‘ Trilby,’ two vol- 

s, Philadelphia, 1820, bound in calf; Dick 
‘Bleak House,’ two volumes, New York, 

The Spectator, complete, Philadelphia, 
; several volumes of Dickens with original 
illustrations by ‘ Phiz.’ Also other books to ex 
change for coins, stamps, curic and books; 
50,000 stamps for books Louisa M. Alcott's 
‘Little Men,’ first edition, Boston, 1871, for ex- 
change."’ 





fo 


R., Post Office Box, Warrenton, Va.: ‘* Wanted 

One or more copies of a little book called The 
Little Dame and the Wild Antmals.’ First edi 
tion printed by Herbert Barry, Fauquier County, 
Virginia, in 1880. State price."’ 











FRED A. CIMERAN, N 


ike to secure a copy of 8S: 
History of Nicholas [. of 





Ky 
1M 





M. i. BISHOP, Floyd, Va.: ‘‘ I would like to 
dispose of a book entitled ‘The Bloody Spectacle 
of Martyr’s Fate,’ by F. J. V. Braght, published 
by Joseph Ehrenfried, 1814, Lancaster, Penn 
It is printed in German, size, 3% by 11 by 15 
inches, bound In leather, and is in good condition. 


M. B. OLIN, 150 Manhattan Avenue, New 
York City: ‘I would like to dispose of Finden's 
*‘ Beauties of Moore,’ Smith & Watson's ‘ Amer- 





ican Historical and Literary Curiosities,’ and 
Turner's * Gallery,” two morocco, turkey morocco 
binding. All in good condition.’’ 


ISABEL O'HARA, St. Joseph, Mich: “T am 


Louisville, Ky.: ‘'I nave for sale the following 
coples of Life: January 7 and 14, February 1, 
April 14, May 12 and 19, June 30, August II, 
18, and 25, September 1-20, October 6 and 20, 
November 3-24, December § and 25, and Life's 
Calendar for July, 1892; January 12 (Jubilee 
number) and 26, February 2, 9, and 23, March 
2 and 9, April 6 and 27, May 4, 18, and 25, and 
June 1, 1893, (two copies of the latter;) Janu- 
ary 4-25, February 1, 8, and 15, March 1, 8, 165, 
and 29, April 5-26, May 3-31, July 5 and 12, 
August 30, 1894; July 16, August 6 and 13, Sep- 
tember 3 and 10, and November 19, 1896; October 
5-26, September 21 and 28, and November 23, 
1899."" 


Family,”’ seven volumes, which I saw advertised 
fifteen or twenty years ago.”’ 


1 






JOHN H. JAMES, care of William A. Reed, 
Point Pleasant, N. J.: ** 1 want copy of * Pict- 
uresque Ulster County, New York,"’ by KR. Lionel 
Delisser."’ 





G. A. TAYLOR, 215 Lancaster Street, Al 
N. Y.: ‘* I would like to get the Rev ve 
Munford’s ‘ Analysis of the Doomsday Book of 
Norfolk. "’ 











Appeals to Readers. 


H. M. MILLER, 236 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City: ‘‘In the new novel by Hallie Erminie 
Rives, entitled *A Furnace of Earth,’ there is a 
very striking description of Christ; it is in the 
powerful scene where Margaret imagines the face 
of Christ in the stained glass window takes on 
itself the features of her iover. The context 


—- 

A. J. GRANT, 86 Plymouth Avenue, Rochester, 
N. Y¥.: “I desire to obtain the first four vol- 
umes of The Philistine." 





H. BE. CARMACK, Bakewell Building, Pitts- 
burg, Penn: ‘1 would like to obtain a copy of 


{ 
I 
I 
’ 
, 
' 
M. I. ALEXAND@R, 1,514 Garvin Place, fe ‘a cihaitin w-caae of «tan OF tars 
{ 





ABOUT ONE-HALF 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. ; 


4 


WE PAY EXPRESSAGE. 
NO RISK INCURRED. 


Beautifully Ilustrated Specimen 
Pages sent on receipt of postal 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 
78 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














suggests that it was the description written by a 
rnor to the in Senate Does 
eription of Christ exist in literature? 
I ry ilway of the impression that no 
i 1 yhysical characteristics had 
us from His time 
| 





E. M. BENJAMIN, 17 East Thirty-third Street, 

















































| New York In a recent issue of. THE NEW 
| YorK Times SATURDAY REVIEW, under ‘ Re« 
| cent American Cook Books,’ I read: ‘No ru 
} ment in the cook's batter so difficult to mas 
} te rs mr he frying pan 
} Wil particular bool) 
| w tl vi in th re 
| spect a 
' — 
FLOREN(E HITING, Abingd { } 
} « Md ’ tl quel t a ! 
ca i Sheba 
M. SCITERER, nty 
New York City wou t « i 
thin about John Wallis, the Franciscan, who 
uC the nan th of Life, and John 
H f t Albans, me oned in the selection 
ent 1 he Muta , Lit tur iu 
Washington Irving Sketch Book 
| 
i G MACDONALD Fi 
( 1 wi ar 
| Max 0 nr 
V. Wilson, ¢ 
| vething like t 
y t? auth i 
k wf th J in this ieinity 
| it was widel id I ca xt tell 
W. WADI “wh Ww 
ve yn f tt Twent ¢ 
I Lord ! Ss her Ke 
Gu what r Il want He vy ndl; 
be f 1 
DAVID M. DRURY Second Street 
Rrookivn, N. ¥ book entitled 
Bubbles n tt inner f Nassau f 
Old Man yubli John Murray, Le 
1824. It is boun ld calf, and has litt 
ngravings. Can any one tell me who w 
author, and if it has any commercial value? "’ 
CARL BECKER, State College, Penn.: ‘ Win 
some one plense inform me which of Dickens's 
characters sm ed himself b k in the face try- 
ing to color a meerschaum pipe?” 
The Duke of Newcastle, who ts about to 


visit this country. Is well known through- 
out Great Britain on account of the large 
sums he has spent in purchasing historic 
buildings and having them restored. A few 
years back he bought the splendid Eliza- 
bethan archiepiscopal palace at Croydon, 
Surrey, and presented it to a Protestant 
sisterhood. ‘The bullding includes the pri- 
vate chapel of Archbishop Laud, with a 
large amount of remarkable wood carving. 
It is being gradually restored. 








Just Published. 
The Great Boer War. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, 
“A book which will be read with | _ “One of the most important, be: 


: cause one of the most candid and 
the keenest pleasure for a long time to straightforward, comments on the Boer 
come,’’—LONDON TELEGRAPH. 


war.’”’——ARMY AND NAVY REGISTER. 
Witb 5 maps, cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


The Awakening of the East. 


By PIERRE LEROY-BEAULIEU. 


With an introduction by Henry Norman. 


A comprehensive view of China, Siberia, and Japan, THE NEW YORK 
Times recently styled this book as ‘‘the most talked of volume in 


Continental Europe.’’ 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


A Captive of War. 


By SOLON HYDE. 
Mr. /lyde knew danger, imprisonment, hardship, and adventure in five 
Southern prisons and he has a rare gift for telling his experiences, 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.00. 


The Day of Wrath. 


By MAURUS JOKAI. 

“ One of Jokai’s best,” says the Pall Mali Gazette. “ The reader will 
feel move to exclaim, ‘This man isa giant!’ An amount of high pressure 
genius let loose into the book that is positively overwhelming.” 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


The Soul of the Street. 


By NORMAN DUNCAN. 

Mr. Duncan knows his Syrian quarter with a poet’s insight. The pathos 
and bitter humor of it penetrates him and he sets forth its obscure experiences 
vith a de icacy of feeling that is well interpreted by the distinction of his style. 

Cover in colors, 12mo0, $1.25. 


WicClure, Phillips & Co., Poblishers, 


141-155 East 25th St , New York. 


“‘ No doubt tt will gradually grow into 
| a large popularity.’’ — Times’ Saturday | 
| Rebiew. 


New York City During the Revolution 
is vividly portrayed in Miss Bower’s novel, 
THE FORTUNE OF WAR 
2d Impression. $1.25 
HENRY HOLT & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


Dz. Mitche'l’s “Dr. North,”* 


When Dr. Mitchell's first novel appeared 
very years the world 
amazement. How 
eminent and sought 
and nights 


many ago 


not so 
held up it 
could busy 


ontinents, 


hands in 
pecialist, 
in two ¢ his days 
urgent inter- 
or the 
production of 


countless and 
the 
attitude for 
Mitchell has educated us in his 
that first sur- 
learned to take 
as matters of 
poetry his 
unerringly 


fringed out by 


find either need- 


time 
the 


ruptions, 
ful mental 
Dr 
ibilitie 


fiction? 
po 
prise we 
and hi 
yurse, to 


Since day of 


there’ all the ‘And the moral of 
that is '’—? 

One can nowhere open the book without 
wishing to quote or discuss With Tolsto! 
com- in mind, it is of to learn of 
Linacre, a physician who attended on Eras- 
and was the friend of Sir Thomas 

“He had the luck to live about 
to 1524, when men knew little and 
thought they knew all. In his old age he 
took for novelty to reading St. Matthew. 
The fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters were 
enough He threw the book and 
cried out, ‘ Either this is not the Gospel, or 
we are not Christians.’ "’ 

“What else could he say,” asks Dr 
Mitchell, as does Tolstoi; but the doctor di- 
verges from the great Russian as to the 
way out of the dilemma. He holds that for 
us “this is not the Gospel,” that “ Christ 
could not have expected the mass of men 
to live the life He pointed out as desirable 
for the first disciples of His faith.” The 
doctor applies this thought especially to | 
war, showing that Christ could not have 
intended to teach the doctrine of universal 


have his versatil- same. 
productiveness 
pect that his 
tion shall reach the mark as 
and to learn that he 


admiring and as grateful 


its 
and 


ex 


interest one 


is his diagnoses, 
mands a public a 
as his patients 
Dr. North 
fifteenth 
and 


mus 
the More. 
es- 1460 


ind His Friends" stands 


upon a list of notable novels, 
poems In truth, it is 


all three literary forms 


a combi- 
Although 

the 
reappear in 


nation of 
to characteristi people 

friends 
talk, irradiated by a 
of romance, is the 
novel as an in- 
women of 


not 


sequel 
many aside, 
their 


sort 


who there won 


its page and 
delicate moonlight 
book It is not 


sight into the 


so much a 
minds of men 
ilture of wide 
the fruit of Dr. Mitchell's 
varied experience It is not 
taken from a 
ily 


and 


gracious ¢ and observation 


It offers us ripe 
rich and 
to be borrowed, to be 
but to be owned, to lie eas 
may dip into it whenever 
seek talk’’ upon 


art, nature, 


own 
a book 
library, 
that one 
to 
f literature, 


public 
at hand 
he i 
matters 


* high 
medicine, 


moved 


ethics, religion, and reminiscent anecdote, 


are 


| of a 
} com 
| tectural 


| seriptive of 


| from 


| which 


| tional 





non-resistance, else He would not, among 
many other equally significant utterances, 
have given His highest commendation to a 
Roman centurion. Certainly it seems to us | 
that Mitchell's con- 

clusions are frank logical | 


sometimes, and may 
of its con- 


its 


Wwe differ from it 
quarrel with a few—a 
ions, but 
‘ talkability,” 


admittance 


may 


very few 


clu none the less do we enjoy 


delightful and peacock our- 


either Tolstoi's or Dr. 
the 


into the pol- 
Dr 


selves upon our 


ished society of such choice spirits as only and 


th and hi ones. 


There is a pregnant suggestion that a 
man cannot be wholly bad who has a sav- 
of humor, and, indeed, upon what 
are there not pregnant sugges- | 
With one eye upon a frowning and 
overcrowded editor, and sternly repressing | 
the temptation to multitudinous quotation, 
we must needs indulged in repeating 
these words on the subject of the wo- 
man s 


friends 

book with a but 
young girl, natural- 
There is 
Hawthornesque 
that 
Haw- 


ar ya heroine, 


xd, its one 
light. some- | '"& sense 


and 


ly st ( i a high 
charming 


touched 


thir subjects 


about 
bit of 
thorne delighted 


tions? 


She is with just 


strangene in which 
and one cannot help won 
the total di 
in her physical beauty 
ult of the fading of 
Hawthorne's pathetic 


tolerate p 


chie 
ippearance of be 
will 


whether 
flaw 


the fatal res 


sane 


college: 


will go to their colleges 
the vie de garcon during four 
years Some will become teachers and 
what not. The rest will go back untrained 
for domestic life, and soon become discon- 
tented with the routine of home « 
Women should be highly educated. Th is 
well. But women, unlike men, have by nat- 
ure a profession. At the formative time of 
life they are to be taught to forget it. For 
this alone the college gives no training. Ex- 
cept for those who are to support them- 
selves, college life will be merely a perilous 
episode It is craved by too many, in this 
day of unrest, for its independence. What 
college trains for the life of wife and 
mother? 
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At least one-third of ‘‘ Dr. North and Hi 
Friends ’’ was omitted from the serial pub- 
lication, It now appears in full, rich with 
the garnered treasures of age and with the 
heart of youth, a book ‘‘ much to 
proceeding both from | 
spirit, which 


however, of barriers 


plainly told brigand is not 


ther with ladies and gentlemen, it 


» observe that Xerx got 
unaging 
be commended as 

and stoutness of 


very compatible,’ 


ntH AND HIS FRIENDS. By 
hell M D LL. D. New York: 
Centuiy $1.50, | are 


Sweetness 


company 


| day, Pi 
| anxiety,” 


| side 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Joseph A. Altsheler has just completed a 
new novel dealing with the life of Indian 
days in Kentucky, which will be entitled 
“The Wilderness Road.” In this subject 
Mr. Altsheler is even more at home than 
he was in writing “ In Circling Camps” or 
“The Son of Saratoga,” for Kentucky is 
his native State, he having been born there 
near the close of the civil war and edu- 
cated in the common schools of a Southern 
Kentucky town before entering Vanderbilt 
University. He began writing fiction sev- 
eral years ago almost by accident. He 
thought that the edition of a New York 
paper with which he was connected needed 
a serial story, and not being able to obtain 
any otherwise which he thought suitable, 
he concluded to try his own hand and 
wrote for it a boy's story of adventure 
which seemed to take very well, This cre- 
ated a desire to write something of a high- 
er type. 


One important sign of the times in Lon- 
don, illustrative as it is of both the im- 
perialistic and federal tendencies, is the 
coming publication of an illustrated month- 
ly, which will appear under the title of The 
Imperial and Colonial Magazine. Above 
all, we understand that it will be an organ 
of robust and broad patriotism, conducted 
from the larger point of view of the em- 
pire, rather than from that of the United 
Kingdom. “ Naturally,” says the prospectus, 
‘‘much space will be given to all the colo- 
nies and settlements in both hemispheres, 
their historic evolution, present condition, 
and future prospects. Topics of military 
and naval importance will here, too, of ne- 
cessity find a place. On all such topics it 
is our purpose and desire to present month- 
ly to our readers articles signed by names 
that are eminent in their various depart- 
ments, and written by men who will speak 
not enly from theory but out of the prac- 
tical knowledge which comes from expe- 
rience. Of such will be the bulk of The 
Imperial and Colonial Magazine.” 

The T Square Club of Lyndael Alley, Phil- 
has just issued a syllabus for the 

This club was the first 
to establish a traveling 
syllabus gives the 
upon 


adelphia, 
season of 1900-91. 
in this country 
scholarship. The sub- 
jects of architectural design which 
competitions are held throughout the year. 
When the drawings of these are displayed, 
they meet with individual criticism of every 


member who may be present and mentions | 
individual | 


majority of 
of the T 
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awarded by a 
votes. The programmes 
Club have 
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distinct local spirit 
etition for the Nicar- 
al, it being proposed to give 
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petitions may be obtained by addressing the 


Club, 1204 Lyndael Alley, Phil- 


this eng 
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adelphia. 


The office of The 
Pedagogy has been changed 
cuse, N. Y., to Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Leonard, who has edited the 
the beginning (the first number 
peared in July, 1887,) will continue 
duct The Journal of Pedagogy hereto- 
fore. He has accepted the Presidency of 
the normal schools of Michigan, but hopes 
to find time to maintain the high standing 
The Journal of Pedagogy has won 
itself in educational journalism. Like 


Journal 
from Syra- 
Dr. Albert 
magazine 


editorial 


ap- 


as 


for 


| the editors of the other prominent educa- 


this country, the editor 
Pedagogy has carried on 
occupying education- 

Until the 
educational 


Review, 


reviews in 
ot The Journal of 
the publication while 
al positions of responsibility 
time when high-class 
periodicals like The Educational 
The Pedagogical Seminary, and The Jour- 
nal of Pedagogy find a more generous sup- 


comes 


| port from the profession at large, we should 


think that the editing of such magazines 
would from necessity be done by men as a 
mere incident in a busy life. 


Gilbert Parker has told many tales, and 
told most of them well, but he has perhaps 
his best effort into his new book, 
‘The Lane That Had No Turning,” 
nected series of sketches and 
French Canadian life, published by Double- 
ige & Co. “It has caused me much 
he writes, ‘‘ for it was rewritten 
twice.”’ It is dedicated to Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, the Premier of Canada, and holds 
the ting announcement that it 
tains the last things the author will 
about a folk and country 
peculiarly his own. Mr. 
ed a remarkable 
work for a man still 
of forty, is the son of 
officer in the English Army. 
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and as a cor- 
about the South 
criptions of life he 


journalism, 
cruised 
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respondent Sea 
Islands, writing des 
found there. But he tired of news- 
paper work and determined to follow a 
literary career. So, ten 
he went to London, where he 
made his home. * By 
long ago, ““I was 


soon 


years 
has 
fortune,” 
spared the first 
experience of average literary 
and without delay made 
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| book contains ar 
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to London I presented two letters of in- 
troduction to editors. Neither of these men 
has ever accepted a line of my work. 
Those who gave me encouragement were 
strangers.’’ Mr. Parker, it may be added, 
does not believe in letters of introduction. 
His experience, however, it should be 
added, is not universal. 


Mr. W. Hall Griffin has discovered in the 
Royal Library of Rome an unpublished 
manuscript of the story of Browning's 
“The Ring and the Book,” and he has pre- 
pared a translation of it, which is the 
chief literary teature of the second number 
of The Monthly Review, just published in 
London. The editor, Mr. Newbolt, and “he 
publisher, Mr. Murray, have every reason 
to be gratified with the reception accorded 
to The Monthly. Other contributors to the 
November number include M. F. De Mar- 
tens, who speaks with special authority on 
“Europe, China, and the Peace Confer- 
ence”’; Mr. Lawrence Binyon, who 
tributes a long poem, and Mr. Paul Water- 
house, who writes on the modern study of 
Gothic architecture. 


con- 


Miss Corelli, in an article entitled ‘* Man- 
ners, Gentlemen,”’ thirsts for information 
about journalists. “Is it,’ she asks—‘ is it 
necessary, simply because one is a journal- 
ist, to forfeit good manners, and to become 
as boorish with the pen as a drunken ‘ 
ter’ with the tongue? Is it required of the 
man who sits down to write articles or par- 
agraphs for newspapers that he should set 
aside every code of honor, every thought of 
kindness and consideration for the feelings 
of others, every rule of good breeding and 
education which helps to mola a man into 
that product of civilization—a gen- 
Uleman? 


cos- 
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loyally British. From his poem “ 
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the speech of 
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The world-evils we and they with- 
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Prof. William Cleaver Wilkinson's 
eign Classics in English is being | 
lished by the Funk & Wagnalls 
The work is divided 
bracing the following 
ics in 
classics 


Company. 
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A collection of short storle called 
Portions is being presented by the Lift 
Publishing Company. Among the titles are 
“My Lady of the Veil,"’ by Arthur 
Pierce, and “ Her First Dinner by E. R., 
both illustrated by T. K. Hanna. Other art- 
ists who have combined to make this 
attractive book Oliver Hereford, 
Gilbert, W. L. Jacobs, W. H. Hyde, 
T. Richards, 


‘Half 
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very 
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ind F, 
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a series of cight paintings, under 


Will 


magazine in 
important 


will take 





eral title of ‘‘A Woman's Day. 
will take a woman through her social and 
domestic life of a day. Each picture will 
place her in a different room of a house; 
each room will be furnished completely 
after Mr. Bradley’s own ideas, so that when 
the series is complete it will show the 
furnishing of an entire house, according 
to the artist's tastes. Every piece of furni- 
ture, fireplace, drapery, picture frame, 
wall paper—in fact, everything used in the 
pictures will be strictly original, Mr. Brad- 
ley even designing the gowns worn by his 
women. The series will begin by showing 
“my lady at her breakfast; then in the 
nursery, and in her boudoir, 
on the lawn, at dinner, ata 
reception, and chamber. 


uccessively 
in the library, 
finally, in her 
The November American Boy is full of 
Stories, history, science, sport, and illus- 
trations particularly dear to boyish hearts. 
Among the are ‘**‘ We-Al's Deer,” 
‘Three Boys the Mountains,’ “ Jack 
Halliday, the Boy Who Told Tall Stories,” 
“The Cruise the Yacht Gazelle,”’ ‘‘ The 
Deerlick Christian Endeavor Society.” 


stories 
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ry, “The 
published 


Dr. Eg ton’s new hist 
sit of Civilization,’’ will be 
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by 
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An English translation of Octave 
beau's ‘‘ A Chambermaid's Diary "’ 
to be brought out by Benjamin R 
A French critic has described the book as 
“an attempt to show that nearly all the 
masters are low-lived wretches, and that 

all the servants are near like 


nearly 
them as they know how to be.” 


as 


Gal- 
Co., 
pho- 
from 


second number of ‘‘ Our Players’ 
published by Meyer Brothers & 
appear, and will contain the 
‘-L’Aigion,”’ reproduced 
the French and American productions, art- 
ists’ pictures as well as the scenery. The 
first number of this publication is now out 
of print, 10,000 having been sold. 

A complete and authentic statement of 
existing conditions in Havana is given in 
the current number of Collier's Weekly. 


The 
lery,” 
will soon 
tographs of 


Meyer Brothers &Co. report that a French 
book has never re ceived such a demand as 
“ L’Aigion,”’ and that they have over 700 
advance orders for the play, although it 
has not yet appeared in Paris in book form, 
and probably will not be ready before 
Spring. The author is writing the play all 
over again, which makes us believe that 
the reading copy will be essentially dif- 
ferent from the one now produced on the 


stage. 

“The Fight with France for North 
America,’” by A. G. Bradley, author of 
* Wolfe,” is being published by B. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. It is said that Mr. Bradley's 
book will throw much light upon the gub- 
ject, as it contains information gdatired 
from the British archives which were not 
available for Parkman in his time. 


Frederick Palmer, the well-known war 
correspondent in the Philippines and in 
China, is about to bring out through Col- 
lier's Weekly a collection of short stories 
based upon his own impressions and ob- 
servations while with the American Army 
in the Philippines. They will be illus- 
trated by H. C. Christy. 


"Mother Goose Cooked,’ by John H. 
Myrtle and Reginald Rigby, with numerous 
colored illustrations, is being published this 
week by John Lane. The following dcdi- 
catory quatrain gives one a pretty good 
idea of what to expect among its pages: 

Dear child, believe us, it is truce! 

We only did this book for you; 


Though you may lend it to your brother, 
We'd much prefer he bought another. 


The current number of The Little Chroni- 
cle, Chicago's illustrated weekly newspa- 
per for young people, has an illustrated 
sketch of the remarkable achievements of 
Helen Keller. There is also an article dee 
scribing clection day and telling how the 
ballets are counted. 


Boston Notes. 


Nov. 22.~The new volume of 
the Riverside Art Series is “Sir Joshua 
Reynolds,’ and the author, Miss Hurll, has 
selected the pictures with the intention of 
giving as much variety as possible. Need- 
less to say that they make a charming 
group. If one could always see men and 
women through Sir Joshua’s eyes, or make 
one’s own as kind as his, as quick to see 
the best! His portrait and Johnson's, Mas- 
ter Crewe as Henry VIII., Penelope Booth- 
by, Master Bunbury, Mrs. Payne-Gallwey 
and her child, the Duchess of Devonshire, 
Mrs. Siddons, Lady Cockburn and her chil- 
dren are among them with some of the fan- 
ciful and allegorical pictures. Nearly all 
are from photographs or carbon prints, but 
one is after an engraving by 8S. W. Reyn- 
olds, and one is engraved by Andrew after 
Bartolozzi, and it must be a stupid young 
reader who does not discern the difference. 


BOSTON, 


The Cambridge edition of Mrs, Browning’s 
poems has the index notes and other work- 
ing aids for the student, but it also con- 
tains ‘“‘ The Battle of Marathon,” the verses 
privately printed by her proud and loving 
father, and “ The Essay on Mind,” issued | 
in 1826. The Athenaeum papers on “ issued | 
Christian Poets,"’ printed after Mr. Brown- 
ing’s death, also appear f e appendix, 
The notes are partly critical and of a lite- 
rary quality seo admirable that it is a duty 
to read them. The biographical sketch is 
Miss Harrict Waters Preston's, and is 
written with that perfect good taste which 
has been absent from much of the recent 
discussion in regard to the Brownings. Miss 
Preston knows when to speak and when to 
be silent, and distinguishes with unerring 
good taste between public interest and pri- 
vate right. 

Considering the very large quantity of 
new and rare matter in the volume this edi- 
tion should not be neglected cven by those 
who call themselves Browning students. 


Somebody a shade more malicious than 
the average envious being who pursues 
successful women started a beautiful story 
in regard to Miss Lilian Whiting, to the 
effect that while traveling in Syria she 
had been converted to Babism. Her pub- 


” The series | Rhee, Messrs. 
! sent out 


NEW YORK, 


Little, Brown & Co., have 
a little circular, to the general 
effect that she has not been converted to 
anything and has not been in Syria— 
Pg might have added that Persia is 
the 
Babism. 
Whiting has never heard of Babism, 
this seems incredible to assert of one who 
reads Renan, not to say the French writ- 
ers on modern Oriental religions. Undoubt- 
edly she has forgotten him, but she must 
once have known the story of that most 
picturesque of modern prophets, the rival 
of “half-hangit Meggie Dickson."”” How- 
seever that may be, she was born and bred 
an Episcopalian, and may be seen at Trin- 
ity any Sunday. 


Most of the small volumes b« 
name of Sienkiewicz on the title 
published by firms unknown to the 
but Messrs, Little, Brown & Co. vos 
issuing a tiny book containing ‘‘ The 
ment of Peter and Paul on - toned Si 

je Thou Ble It is a holiday book, 
printed in purple, 
in green, and with its poetic 
well adapted to the season. 
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page 
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text, it is very 


‘The Pilgrim 
would ex- 
Dor- 


Garrett's 
than one 
it begins with 
Quincy, and 
to Plymouth, miss- 
The pict- 
besides 
all fin- 


Mr. Edmund H 
Shore " includes more 
pect from its title, for 
chester, Neponset, and 
tinues down the coast 
ing nothing of any consequence. 
ures number about seventy-five, 
initials, headings, and tailpieces, 
ished with the loving care that an artist 
would naturally lavish on his own book. 
The Mayflower appears on title page and 
cover, and an excellently reproduced water 
color of “ Priscilla” is the frontispiece. 
The end papers give the passenger lists of 
the Mayflower, the Fortune, the Anne, and 
the Little James, 

Another holiday book, Miss Katharine 
Pyle’s “The Christmas Angel,"’ is meant 
for children, and is a variation on the old 
theme of the child who penetrates to the 
land whence come the toys. The pictures 
are extremely good. It is astonishing how 
truly terrible a rag doll can look on occa- 
gion. 


at the 
Ge 
a 


There is a Christmas bill of fare 
end of Miss Henrietta Sowles’s “I 
a-Marketing,’”’ but the work is really 


cookbook, written in colloquial American, | 
and much more likely to tempt the reader , 


to gastronomic excess than if arranged in 
the conventional fashion. 


In the preface to the new edition of his 
“Old Landmarks and Historic Personages 
of Boston’ Mr. Samuel Adams Drake calls 
the book an appeal to the historic con- 
science, and sadly refers to the changes 
which have swept away many landmarks 
mentioned in his firat edition. New pict- 
ures have been added, including some views 
of old Boston, and the text has been re- 
vised where necessary. ~At the present 
rate of elimination there will soon be no old 
landmarks in Boston, and the number 
swept away since 1872, when this book was 
first published, is very large. 


Unpublished poems by Lowell—or, as The 
London News called him the other day, 
James Lowell Russell—are first among the 
pleasant things promised for The Decem- 
ber Atlantic, for they take precedence even 
of the serial stories by Miss Jewett and 
Mrs. Wiggin; of the Christmas story, “A 
Little Christ at Swanson’s,”’ by Miss Flor- 
ence Wilkinson, and of the Countess Mar- 
tinengo’s “ An Alpine Christmas Play,’ an 
account of one of the still-surviving relics 
of the middle ages. Mr. Gerald Stanley 
Lee will write of “ The Dominance of the 
Crowd," Mr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler on 
“ Art in Language,” and Mr. Charles John- 
ston on ‘The Essence of American Hu- 
mor,” and Mr. A. Maurice Low will de- 
scribe Washington, which he calls the 

*clty of leisure.”’ 

The flood of books continues to rise, and 
it seems as if any magazine might well ex- 
pect to be submerged. One of the most 
amusing of those prepared for children is 
Miss Frances Courtenay Baylor's “A 
Georgian Bungalow,"’ in which she displays 
her favorite contrast, the English family 
and the Southern negro. It is only-a little 
book, but it has space for a cake walk, a 
barbecue, a country fair, four entirely ab- 
surd darkies, a German governess whose 

english is a joy, and an English boy with 
American genius for attracting dirt and 
trouble. Miss Eliza Orne White’s “ Ednah 
and Her Brothers" is for very little read- 
ers, its oldest character being but nine 
years of age. The lucky youngsters have 
studios “for playrooms, except when they 
go into~the woods or the meadows, and 
they make a gypsy journey, sleeping on 
the hay of hignly indignant farmers. 
Little, Brown-& Co. produce a 
new edition, larger by three chapters, of 
Miss Annie Payson Call's “ Power. Through 
Repose,”” a work of which one sees the 
results, not only in the improved teaching 
in all sorts of physical exercises, but also, 
the physicians say, in a decrease of nerv- 
ous diseases among women who read. They 
also have a new book for children, “ The 
World's Discoverers,"" by William Henry 
Johnson. The group of voyagers described 
includes all those who sought the Indies 
or the northwest passage by sailing west- 
ward, and those who followed in search 
of gold. 


Messrs. 


Has New York yet discovered the ex- 
traordinary cleverness of Mr. Charles G, 
D. Roberts's “The Heart of the Ancient 
Wood,” which bears the imprint of Silver, 
Burdett & Co., New York and Boston? 
Miranda, the child of the clearing, who in- 
sists on making friends with the huge 
tlack bear Kroof, calling it a dog, and 
thenceforth is free of the forest, being pro- 
tected by its hugest denizen, is as fine a 
creation as Mowgli, and she is perfectiy 
credible. Mr. Roberts's short stories about 
animals have shown keen observation and 
power to lay aside his human prejudices 
and to see the strict justice governing the 


impulses and acts of the wild animal, and ! To BOOK Por Es. ie to us 


one ought not to be surprised at the merits 


of this story, but Kroof is as_good in her | 0! them fore 


way as Baloo In his, and infinitely better 
than any other bear of literature, 
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THE SMA 

Once there was a writer whose stories 
cellence. But they lacked the power of feel 
fied. Then, one day, the author fell in love 
It permeated his thoughts and softened their 1 
his book. The same literary ing 
familiar work of this man, but s 2 
the book. Their applause swept the 
other books were gauged by its ¢ 
writer knew and felt his subject, 1 

This impression one gets when read 
December number by vartot 
The magazine attracts you, 
Eve ort story, every line 
settings, re ‘ the impre 
mind. are no metallic 
feel bec it is a warm, living piece « 

Boston Post. 


we 
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The Smart Set Magazing for December 
is at hand, and proves that in cleverne 

it thoroughly deserves its tit lt is re 
plete with bright and clever storie re 
freshing poems, and dashes of wit and 
humor. The leading story, Her Guard 
of Honor,’’ by Miriam Michelson, its re 
markably powerful, full of pathos and 
absorbingly interesting, and it is nee 
less to add, out of the beaten path.—New 
Orleans Picayune. 


Will Interest Many. 


Amusement for the widest 
tastes is to be found in The Smart 
Set, the December issue of which is 
just out; choice bits of modern English 
prose and verse, taking only a little time 
to read, but powerful enough to linger 
long in the memory. A long table of 
contents contains many of the brightest 
names among writers ‘in lighter vein."’ 

Boston Globe. 
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for all numbers until January, 1902. 


JEALERS. 


ESS ESS PUBLISHING CO., 1,135 B’way. 


* The most significant feature in criminal life, 
both to criminalsand the rest of the world, lies in the 


league between the Powers 
ers That Prey. 


That Rule and the Pow- 


The Platonic idea of the case is that 


between detective and criminal there exists a natu- 
ral feud like that between the shepherd and the 


wolf. 


The similitude is perfect in but one respect: 


both wolf and shepherd live at the expense of the 
flock—the shepherd and the wolf not infrequently 


kill and eat their lamb tog 


ether. The Powers That 


Rule take tithes, the Powers That Prey prey by per- 
mission and surrender part of their plunder for the 


right to walk invisible.’’ 


From the Preface of POWERS THAT PREY, a 
collection of stories of criminal life, written by Jo- 


siah Flynt and Francis Walton, 
sellers and published (Cloth 


sold by all book- 
12mo, $1.25) by 


McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. 





TO APPRECIATE THIS PLAY 


READ 


L’AIGLON 


“This play in its English version stands out clean-cut, 


tT. 


The Only Edition 


in English. 


tremendous, like a 


IT BEFORE you SEE 


star, 


It is no exaggeration to say that one has to look back to Hamlet to find its peer.’ 


—New York Evening Sun. 


Beautifully Ornamented and Illustrated in the style of the Empire, 
Price, $1.50. 





CYRANO DE 


BERGERAC. 


Charmingly illustrated. _ $1. 00. 





R. DOOLEY'S 


By T. P. 


The last and best of the Dooley books is making a popular hit 


to the times 


PHILOSOPHY. 


DUNNE. 


Full of qumor and quite uy 
Price $1.50. . ’ f 


To be had of all newsdealers or by application to the publisher, 


R H. RUSSELL, 3 West rt St., New York. 


“Ninth Fear. c RITICIMS, 
-uthor REVISION, DISPOSAL, 
Thorough Preparation 
for the Press. 
All work between 
OENCY Author and Publisher. 
Howe, W.D, Howells, Thos, Nel- 
For NEW DOCKLES son Page, Charles Dudiey War- 
send stamp ner, Mary E. Wilkins others 
WM. A, DRESSER, Director, 200 Pierce Bidg- 
Please mention the N.¥. Times. Copley Sq., Boston Mass. 
our CATALOGU second-hand books, many 
and valuable. (Catalogue issued ist 
December, 1900,) by Johnston & Sutherland, at 
THE Dominions BOOK STORB, 288 Yonge 


paseeacet: Noah Brooks, Mrs, 

Barton Harrison, Mrs.Jolia Ward 
EEE 
to send you 





AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 


of FAMOUS PERSONS 
Bought and Sold. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN 
1125 Broadway, New York. 
SEND FOR PRICES LISTS. 


“THE MAILS AND THE McKINLEY RE- 
gime,"’ an unique chronicle; postpaid, 50 cts, 
KANE, 48 Renwick St, New York, U. 8. A. 
“The pamphlet is well written and is of qx 
treme interest.’"—Houston Post. 


BOOKS-ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP- 
plied, no matter on what subject. Write me. I 

can get any book ever published. The most ex- 
rt_ book finders extant. Please state wanta, 
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Bright St., 






































A HISTORICAL DRAMA. 


The 
Godson of 
Lafayette. 


A Story of the Days of Webster and 
Jackson 





By ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS. 
Hustrated by FRANK T. MERRILL. 


333 pp. Cloth, $1.5). 


This latest story of Elbridge S. 
Brooks deals with a dramatic and ex- 
ceptional phas: of American History. 
It is primarily the story of the disloy- 
alty an! strategy of Eleazer Williams, 
who was possessed with the belief that 
he was the lost Dauphin of France, son 
of Louis XVI. and in line to the throne. 

It is as absorbing as the history is 
rehable, anit the great figures—heroes 
of the past and creators of th: future 
of the republic—as they move through 
the story give it a peculiar value, while 
never detracting from its brisk action 
and refreshing motion. 





We would also call attention to the 
following new books, each of which is 
of distinctive exccllence:— 


“The Pathfinders of the Revolu- 
tion.’’ 
By Wii. E. Gairris, D. D. 
“The Treasury Club.”’ 
By WiLuiAm DryspaLe. 
“* Reels and Spindles.,’’ 
By Eve_yn RaYyMonp. 
“A Daughter of Freedom.”’ 
By Amy E. BLancuarp. 
‘With Preble at Tripoli.’’ 
By James OTIs 
“The Prairie Schooner."’ 
By Witu1aM E. Banton, D. D. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Send postal card for our beautiful 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


W. A. Wilde Company, 


NO Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 
45 Jackson St, CHICAGO, ILE 





Down-Town 
Business Men. 










Do you know that we have all the 
pew books at less than publisher's 


prices? 


We are at your elbow, 
71 Broadway, Corner of Rector St. 


or write us, Free 


York City. 


1690 Cortlandt, 
New 


Telephone 
delivery in 


T. J. McBRIDE & SON. 


Bookse'lers. 
In the Areade, 71 


Broadway, N..¥ 
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% Bonaventure’s Galleries, 
Z Ninth Annuel Exhibition of % 
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Z can and favored with the highest Z 
A See importation of selected Art objects Z 
¥ for holiday gifts, now on view. Z 
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MR. MOSHER’S NEW 


LIST OF BOOKS IN 
BELLES LETTRES 


LIST IS NOT ONLY A BIBLI- 
IN BRIEF OF “ THE MOSHER 
1891-1900, INCLUSIVE, BUT AN 
LITTLE BIBELOT IN ITSELF, 
POSTPAID FOR THE 


THIS NEW 
OGRAVHY 


BOOKS,” 
EXQUISITE 
AND IS MAILED 
ASKING. 





THOMAS B. MOSHER| 


PORTLAND, MAINE. 


HENRY MILLER, 








Bookseller 


and importer, 1 Barclay St., oppo- 


site As/or House. 


We sell all new Books, except 
net ones, at 25 per cent. off pub- 


lishers’ prices. 


DON’T FORCET 
that you get FREE with every copy of 
VENGEANCE IS MINE 
a beautiful platinum print of the 
heroine, Kate Ingleby. 
NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK CO. 
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Pocket Size Standard Novels. 


Dickens's and Thackeray's Works. Thinnest 
printing ;aper in the world used, Large typ* 
easy to read. Size 4% by 6% inches and not 
thicker than a monthly magazine. Prospect: 





mailed free on request, or books sent renal? 
on 
SONS, 


THOS NEISON & 
New York 


receipt of ovrica. 
27 Bact 18th St. 











Where so much of the mediocre work of 
the great English and Dutch masters finds 
its way to this country, it is worth while 
to mention a collection of canvases superi- 
or to those usually shown. One acquires 
one’s connoisseurship by snatches. Fre- 
quently cargoes of foreign art consign- 
ments importune one to admire what might 
be passed without loss; but rarely does one 
hear of a work for which the proudest spir- 
it might court admission to view. Such a 
work has recently been imported by Mr. 
Dowdeswell of London to his Thirtieth 
Street gallery, It is a landscape by Jacob 
Ruysdael. Here is found that perfection of 
truth which Constable and Corot followed 
after, even as the little gods were formed 
after Jove. The subject of most serious and 
perpetual study to Ruysdael-was the truth 
of foliage seen under qualities of light at 
once powerful and subdued, with a dex- 
terous composition of the picturesque. By 
the trunks of the trees twigs and rays of 
light under the verdure culminate in the 
absorbing vividness of the silvery centre. 
| A great artist dwells on every inch of ex- 
, posed soil with care and delight and ren- 

ders it one of the most essential, speak- 

ing, and pleasurable parts of his composi- 

tion. Ruysdael has in this landscape shown 

that technical power which, with a rough 

system of execution, gives the most fin- 
| ished style. ‘There is a kind of enchant- 
| ment in the mysterious beauty of light and 
| shadow, seeming a thing of his own inven- 
| tion, but in fact the fruit of the most 

patient observation of nature. 

*,* 
























In line with this landscape in point of 
excellence are two portraits by Thomas 
de Keyzer. These are rich, even voluptu- 
ous, in color, not yielding to the greatest 
| of the Venetians, and with a perception of 
light and shade as delicate and profound 
as that of Leonardo himself. A Govert 
| Flinck, ‘Tobit Restoring His Father's 
Sight by Help of the Angel,”’ is a museum 
piece, equal to much that has come to us 
from Rembrandt himself. Works are also 
shown from the brushes of Opie, Van Dyke, 
Sustermans, Maes, and others. 


A meeting of the Board of Trustces of 
the endowment fund of the Art Students’ 
League of New York was held in the mem- 
bers’ room of the league, at 215 West Fifty- 
seventh Street, on Monday evening last. 
The members of the board present were 
Kenyon Cox, Everett P. Wheeler, John La 
| Farge, N. A., and Samuel T, Shaw. Russell 
Sturgis was unable to be present and C. Y. 
Turner, N. A., the President of the league, 
who is also one of the Trustees, was absent 
in Buffalo. Kenyon acted as Chair- 
man of the meeting William St. J. 
Harper, Director of the league, was ap- 
| pointed Secretary At the celebration 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the league 
it had been decided to raise a permanent 
endowment fund of $75,000, the interest of 
which should be used to improve the facili- 
ties for study in the schools of the league. 
This meeting of the Trustees was called to 
receive two subscriptions which had been 
made to this fund, one of them a gift of 
$1,000 from a friend who did not wish his 

name to be used, the other of $10 from one 
of the members of the league, Miss Lydia 
Field Emmet. The Secretary was directed 
to communicate the thanks of the board to 
those who had made these gifts. 


| 


Cox 


of 





s,° 
The members and students who had 
loaned their drawings and paintings for 


the league's exhibit of school work at the 
Paris Exposition are responding cordially 
to the request of the Ministére de I’ Instruc- 
tion Publique et des Beaux Arts de France 
that the entire collection be presented to 
the Musée Pedagogique, under the control 
of the Ministry. Among who have 
already consented for this permanent col- 
lection are Marie O. Kobbe, Ruth Johnson, 
3elinda H. Jcuet, Bessie Collins Pease, 
Constance Curtis, Margaret F. Eaton, 
Lydia EB. Longacre, Bertha Kellogg, Jennie 
8S. Clinton, Helen M. Turner, Rhoda Holmes 


those 


Nicholls, Katherine Barrett, Carrie G. 
Helm, .Paul Moschcowitz, Will H. Clarke, 
Louis D. Valliant, Thomas Fogarty, and 


Denman Fink. Among the other exhibit- 
ors whose work had already been presented 
to the league are Emma Eilers, Katherine 


Kendall, Mabel M. Woodward, Jessie A. 
Walker, Wilhelmina Walker, Anna Lauer, 
E. Margaret Reed, Cora B. Gould, Mary 


F. Hackley, Anna H. Hudson, Miss Henry 


Finck, Alice M. Simpson, Virginia Keep, 
Olive Rush, Mary T. Lawrence, Florence 
Lesley, Elsie Ward, Louisa Eyre, Edith 


Howland, Martha J. Cornwell, Lucie P. For- 
kins, Ethel Jarvis Wheeler, Andrew T. 
Schwartz, Charles A. Pulcifer, Alonzo E. 
Forringer, F. Lois Mora, Reinhart Weller, 
Duncan Smith, Robert If. Brainard, Rich- 
ard Tweedy, Alexander L. Vandrasco, Ed- 
win C, Taylor, Hugo Ballin, Gustav Cim- 
mioiti, J. Ramsperger, Jr., Charles Keck, 
Fred B. Clark, Ernest L. Keyser, Winthrop 
Earl, Charles Y. Harvey, William W. Man- 


att, Louis Gudebrod, Adolph Weinmann, 
Gail Sherman, Ralph T. Shultz, and P. W. 
Morris. 

*,* 


| It is announced that the Russian painter 
} Verestchagin has painted a number of im- 
| portant pictures of the war in South Afri- 
ca. No news has come to hand that Ver- 
estchagin was in that part of the world 
| during the campaign between the Boers 
| and British, or even that he was ever in 
| South Africa. As a matter of fact these 
| pletures will be painted from the artist's 
| inner consciousness, prompted in all proba- 

bility by his well-known hatred of the Eng- 
} lish. Whether such a course is in har- 









to paint imaginative pictures of happenings 
of his own time which are the subject of 





prolonged and bitter debate throughout the | 


world. 


Adah Isaacs Menken a Plagiarist. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Some recent allusions to Adah Isaacs 
Menken—as she latterly called herself— 
and her singular volume, “ Infelicia,’’ have 
recalled some peculiarities of that book 





ope ene nee siemsee 


‘which may be interesting. Adah Menken | 





mony with the unwritten ethics of his pro- | 


fession is open to question. An artist is, 


of course, free to make use of any subject * 


~s, _—— a: Be 4 ; . a OE a en ies eng Re 


eitbiniedtbsesma:sousbaiesoneaies 


died in the Summer of 1868 in Paris. 
year before-a collection of her ‘* poems,” 
under the title given, had been published in 
Philadelphia. it was said at the time 
that she made the collection herself and 
that it had been edited by Charles Dickens. 


The 


to whom it was formally dedicated, with 
a fac-simile letter from him thanking her 
for the dedication, and her photograph 
served as frontispiece, It is fair to suppose 


that she approved the book, as she was in 
this country when it appeared. So we are at 
liberty to oapecce that she meant to be 
understood as having written all the poems 
contained in it and was quite willing for 
it to pybear with her name as author. 

On Page 40 of the book is ‘the beginning 
of a poem antitled “ Battle of the Stars,” 
and subheaded “ After Ossian.” It opens 


thus: 

, Alone on the hill of storms; 

The voice of the wind shrieks through the 
mountain; 


The torrent rushes down the rocks; 
Shield me in from the storm. 


In Ossian's “Song of Selma” 
says: 


I am alone on the hill of storms; 

‘he wind is heard on the mountain; 

The torrent pours down the rock; 

No hut receives me from the storm, alone 
on the hill of winds. 


In the “ Battle of the Stars” we read: 


O wind! O thought! stream and torrent, 
be ye silent! Let the wanderer hear my 
voice! Eros, I am waiting—why delay thy 
coming? It is Atha calls thee. See, the 
calm moon comes forth. The rocks are 
gray on the steep. I see him not on the 
mountain's brow. The hounds come not 
with the glad tidings of his approach. I 
wait for morning in my tears. Rear the 
tomb, but close it not till Eros comes. 


Agaip, in Ossian’s “ Song of Selma”"’ we 
read: 


Cease a little while, O wind! Stream, be 
thou silent a while! Let my voice be heard 
around! Let my wanderer hear me! Sol- 
ger, ‘tis Colma who calls thee! Here is the 
tree and the rock. Solger, my love, I am 
here. Why delayest thou thy coming? Lo, 
the caim moon comes forth, the flood is 
bright in the vale. The rocks are gray 
on the steep. I see him not on the mount- 
ain’s brow. His dogs come not before 
him with tidings of his near approach. 
Here must I sit alone. * * * I sit in my 
grief. 1 wait for morning in my tears. 
Rear the tomb, ye friends of the dead. 
Close it not till Colma come. 

Further on in the “ Battle of the Stars” 
we are told of the “leader on the pale 
horse "’: 


His sword is a green meteor, half-extin- 


Colma 


guished; his face is without form, and 
dark. 
In Ossian, where the shade of Trenmor 


appears to his son Oscar, we read of him: 


His sword is a green meteor, half-extin- 
guished; his face is without form, and 
dark. 

The bard who sings the “ Battle of the 
Stars’ calls herself *‘ Atha,” a name ap- 
plied in Ossian’s songs to a country, a 
province; the “ King of Atha” is often 
mentioned. 

It is understood that in writing “ after” 
a famous author, we write after his gen- 
eral style and manner, not using his own 
words and phrases. When whole sentences 
and periods are transferred bodily,. the ap- 
propriation merits a harder name. It is 
odd that Dickens did not recognize the 
sonorous phrases of Macpherson’s hero. 

Nor is this the only instance in “ In- 
felicia ’’ where phrases, sentences, and even 
whole lines are taken from well-known au- 
thors or articles, without even the feeble 
acknowledgment of quotation marks. In 
one case nearly the whole of a poem is 
thus “ converted,’ and no hint given that 
it is ‘‘after’’ the real author. 

In Alice Cary's Lyra,” 
1853, occur these lines: 


published in 


{If this weak, puny hand might reach away 
And rend out lightnings from the clouds to- 
day, 
At little pains, as, with a candle flame, 
Touching the flax upon my distaff here, 
Would fill the house with light, it were the 
same, 
A little thing to do. It is the far 
Makes half the poet's passion for the star, 
The while he treads the shining dewdrop 
near 
. . . . > a 7 * 
Thou hast seen the sun 


Large in the setting, drive a column of 
light : 
Down through the darkness—so within 


death's night, 
O, my beloved, when I shall have gone, 
If it might be so, should my love burn on.’ 
In “ Infelicia,”’ in an article called ‘‘ Dy- 
ing,’’ are these lines: 


If my weak puny hand could reach up and 
rend the sun from his throne to-day, then 
were the same but a little thing for me 
to do 

It is the 
that feeds the passion 
star 

These pale hands shall reach up from 
the grave, and still draw the living waters 
of love’s weli. 

Then straighten out the crumpled length 
of my hair, and loose all the flowers one 
by one. 


far off, the Great Unattainable, 


we feel-for the 


Have we rot watched the large setting 
sun drive a column of light through the 


horizon down into the darkness? 
So within the grave’s night, O my be- 
loved, shall my love burn on to eternity. 


ut it would take too much space to no- 
tice all the borrowings in “ Infelicia.”” Any 
persen of reasonably wide reading will rec- 
ognize old acquaintances on nearly every 
page, more or less garbled and disguised— 
so much for “ originality.” 

I cannot dispute the biographical sketch 


given in THe ReEvigew of Oct. 20. But in a 
later edition of ‘ Infelicia’’ an introduc- 
tion (anonmymous) says that she was the 


daughter of a New Orleans merchant named 
McCord, and she was named Adelaide; 
that she was neither a Jewess nor Spanish, 
ut just plain American; that she was 
born in 1835; that before 1852 she married 
a nobody whose name is forgotten; wheth- 
er he died or she left him does not appear; 
that in 1856 she married Isaac Menken, 
and embraced the Hebrew faith: was di- 
voreed from him, and in 1859 married John 
|, Heenan, prizefighter; was divorced from 
him, 2nd in 1860 married Robert H. New- 
ell, “ Orpheus ©. Kerr ’"': was divorced from 
him, and married, in 1866, James Barclay 
of New York City. Another account says 
that with him she lived in “ the upper of 
the twin brownstone houses on the west 
side of Seventh Avenue, between Thirty- 
eighth and Thirty-ninth Streets.” It was 
called “* Bleak House ”’ in honor of Dickens, 
who was “ fond of her."’ She died in Paris, 
in 1868S. ELIZABETH AKERS. 
Tuckahoe, N. Y., Nov. 5, 1900, 






NOTABLE NEW VERSE 


THE MASQUE OF JUDGMENT 


By WILLIAM VAUGHN MOODY. A Lyrical 
Drama of freat power and rare poetic 
quality. Cloth, decorative, $1.50, 


ORTUNE AND MEN'S EYES 


NEW POEMS WITH A PLAY. By JOSE- 
PHINE PRESTON PEABODY. An_ Eliz- 
abethan drama, together with a number of 
poems of great ed and directness. Cloth, 
decorative, $1.50, 


By the Same Author 
THE WAYFARERS. A Book of Versz. $1.25 


wlHE TROPHIES OF HEREDIA 


FRANK SEWALL. Hand- 
made paper, limited edition of 750 copies. 
ornamental borders and initials, by BER- 
TRAM GROSVENOR GOODHUE. Paper 
boards, $2.50 net. 


LAST SONGS From VAGABONDIA 


By BLISS CARMAN and RICHARD HOVEY. 
With decorative end papers and cover de- 
ign by Tom B. Meteyard. Paper boards, 
$1.00. 





















































By the Same Authors 


SGNGS FROMVAGABONDIA, $1.00 
MORE SONGS FROM VAGABONDIA. $1.00 


A GAGE OF YOUTH 


Lyrics from The Lark and other verse, by 
GELETT BURGESS. Paper boards, deco- 
rative. $1.00. 


UP IN MAINE can Thousand) 


STORIES OF YANKEE LIFE TOLD IN 
VERSE. By HOLMAN F. DAY. lUlustrated 
with half-tone from photographs. 

“The best Yankee verse since the Biglow 

Papers."’ 

Cloth, decorative, $1.00, 


CHILD VERSE (3rd Thousand) 


By JOHN B. TABB. Little Poems Full of 
Fancy and Sweetness. With cover design, 
end papers and title page by BERTRAM 
GROSVENOR GOODHUE. 

Cloth, decorative, $1.00. 

By the Same Author 


POEMS (7th Ed. Green Cloth. $1.00.) 
LYRICS (4th Ed. Red Cloth $1.00.) 


2 Vols., in white and gold, boxed, $2.50. 


AN ALPHABET OF CELEBRITIES 


(4th Thousand.) 

By OLIVER HERFORD. With 26 Illustra- 
tions by the author, cover design and end 
papers by E. B. BIRD and borders and 
initial letters by BERTRAM _GROSVENOR 


SMALL. MAYNARD & COMPANY 


















































ONE MILLION COPIES 
OF THIS BOOK SOLD 


It Astonished the Kingdom 
e Convulsed the Empire 
Deposed the Emperor 
Brought on the War 


CHINA’S ONLY HOPE 


AN APPEAL FOR PROGRESS 
By Chang Chih-tung 


China’s Greatest Viceroy 
Officially endorsed by the Emperor 
Translated by S. 1. Woodbridge 
More than a million copies of this book have 
been circulated in China. It is aggressive 
and startling. The young Emperor issued a 
royal command that it be read, studied and 
obeyed. The effect was immediate. Every 
influence against reform was set in motion, 
The corrupt officials united to counteract its 
teaching. The Dowager Empress was en- 
listed, and the Boxer outbreak followed. The 
book gives a wonderful! inside view of Chinese 
thought and purpose. 
smo, cloth, with portrait of author, 75¢.; 
at all booksellers 


Fleming H. Rewell Company 


PUBLISHERS 


63 Wasnincron Sr. Cuicaco 158 FirTw Ave., New Yoar 
154 Youce St., Toronto 


FOSTER’S 
BRIDGE MANUAL 


THE STANDARD WORK ON 


BRIDGE WHIS 







Price, $1.25. For sale every where 
or at Publishers, 


BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Sq,, N, Y, 





THE 


REWARD OF PRINCE 
CHEERFULNESS 


BY 
RUTH LEWINSON. 
A CHARMING 
FAIRY STORY, 
daintily illustrated. 
St. Louis Glo'e-Democrat, 
Svo. 47 pages, 75 cents. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, Publisher, 
S51 & S53 GTH AVE., NEW YORK, 


A pretty allegory, very 





“The at quality of the book 
is the great love of Dr. Heriot. 
Noble and true, it convinces 
by its tenderness, and by its 
supreme victory over self.” 

—Public Opinion says of John Thisselton. 
By MARIAN BOWER. HENRY HOLT & CO. 

$1.50. 
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OMAR ONCE MORE. 
Three Versions, One Whinfield’s 


With a Full Bibliography and 
Beautifully Printed.” 


We have here a new edition of the Ru- 
baiyat in very attractive gulse It in- 
cludes the fourth edition of Edward Fitz 
Gerald's version, followed by the usual 
notes, and the‘variations in the first, sec- 
ond, and third editions. This, in turn, is 
succeeded by Justin Huntly McCarthy's 
prose version of the Rubaiyat, preceded 
by Mr. McCarthy’s poem to Omar, “‘ Dear 
Sultan of the Persian Song, this being 


succeeded by E. H. Whinfield’s second re- 
vised edition of his quatrains of Omar, pre- 
ceded by a poem by Mathilde Blind, “ On 
Reading the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 
in a Kentish Rose Garden,” the whole be- 
ing followed by comparative stanzas from 
the three versions included in the present 
volume. 

The book also includes an unusually full 
bibliography, divided into four 
foreign translations, English translations, 
including only the various editlions—with 
those from private presses—of Fitz Gerald's 
version, American editions of Fitz Gerald's 
version, and later English translations, the 
whole giving a very good genera] survey 
of the entire subject, and including biblio- 
graphical details of translations and ver- 
sions which have appeared only in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
and in reviews, such as the Whitely Stokes 
in The Academy, Jan. 17, 1885, 
the stanzas rendered into English verse by 
H. G. Keene, in Macmillan’s for Novem- 
ber, 1887, or Charles Perez Murphy's 
nine stanzas, paraphrased from 
Cadell’s version, in The National Maga- 
zine, Boston, for December, 1899, which 
will show the usefulness of this edition for 
reference 


sections, 


quatrains, 


forty- 
Mrs. 


purposes, 

The Whinfield version, which ap- 
peared in three English editions, contain- 
ing a varying number of stanzas, has never 
before been published in an American edi- 
tion, and will be found to contain quatrains 
of great beauty by those to whom it is as 
yet unknown. The present edition gives 
the usual sketch of Omar Khayyam, pre- 
ceded by Andrew Lang's long poem to 
Omar, as well as a well-written and very 
interesting introduction by Jessie Ritten- 
house, which in itself would give the book 
much value to Omar collectors. 


has 


The typography of the volume is the 
work of the University Press, its paper, 
type, and headlines being very attractive. 


The title page is rubricated, with 
initial letter, while the volume's 
piece is a- good engraved portrait 
Gerald. The cover design in gold, on a 
dark but bright blue cloth, is very at- 
tractive, and is signed with the design- 
er’s initials, a custom which is coming 
more and more into general use, the 
binding being so important feature in 
a volume’s success that it surely en- 
titled to such recognition. 

The introduction derives its interest not 
so much from containing new matter as 
from the skillful way in which it is put 
together It opens with an account of 
Dante Rossetti’s accidental discovery of 
the little quarto pamphlet in brown paper 
wrappers in which Bernard Quaritch is- 
sued Fitz Gerald's original edition of the 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. The trans- 
lator had reserved fifty copies for pres- 
entation, and had given the remaining 
two hundred to his publisher, the book 
being issued at 5 shillings per copy. Of 


a good 
frontis- 
of Fitz 


a 
is 


the presentation copies only three left 
Fitz Gerald's hands, one copy going to 
Cowell, one to George Borrow, and one 


to *‘ Old Donne "’; the Quaritch copies being 


equally unsucccessful, they had eventual- 
ly found their way into the “ penny box,” 
Miss Rittenhouse adding that while it 


is not known whether Rossetti’s copy was 
the first to be rescued from its ignomini- 
ous surroundings, it was the first to mako 
a special appeal to its purchaser: 


All the imagination of the poet and his 
circle of dream-sown spirits was quick- 
ened by it, and in that brotherhood of art- 
ists and mystics styled the “ Pre-Raphael- 
ites’ the study of the Rubaiyat grew 
into a cult, and Omar came at last into 
his own. Most enthusiastic of this band 
of friends and destined to do most for 
the vogue of Omar were the poet Swin- 
burne and the future Oriental scholar, 
Capt. Richard Burton. To Swinburne, 
agiow by temperament with the color, 
passion, and.imagery of. the Eastern 
thought, Omar became a transfused self, 
so dominating his fancy that he began 
to write in the Omaric metre, and to 
Captain, afterward Sir Richard Burton, he 
spoke with equal sympathy, so that in the 
“Lay of the Higher Law” we find an 
exceedingly Khayyamesque atmosphere, 
and the free use of several of Omar's best- 
known symbols, 


Thus slowly Omar grew in favor, and in 
1868 a new edition was thought necessary, 
the quatrains being increased from 75 to 
110, “ with the original renderings much 
modified and somewhat weakened, per- 
haps, as twice-wrought things are likely 
to be.” 

Miss Rittenhouse tells, with added de- 
tails, the story of Ruskin’s letter of appro- 
bation, which, intrusted to Mrs. Burne- 
Jones for the translator of these quatrains, 
was ten years in reaching him, so slightly 
was he known. This letter passed through 
the hands of Charles Elliot Norton, who 
was largely instrumental in introducing 
Fitz Gerald to the world, and _ thence 
through Carlyle’s good offices, into Fitz 
Gerald's possession. 

The introduction next reviews all the cir- 
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cumstances which led to Fitz Gerald's in- 
terest In “old Omar,” the merits of the 
other English translations, especially em- 
phasizing the value and interest of such 
literal prose versions as those of Edward 
Heron-Allen and Justin Huntly McCar- 
thy, in tracing how far the Fitz Gerald 
translation pure Omar, and how much 
of its beauty is due to its first translator. 
Miss Rittenhouse touches upon some 
of the translations and sums up 
the aim of the present volume as follows: 

In presenting these versions of the 
Rubaiyat, there is no intention of institut- 
ing a literary comparison, but simply of 
bringing together representative transla- 
tions from the standpoint of fidelity and 


beauty, for all must concede thet of the 
many gates by which one may enter 
Omar's garden the gate which is called 
“ Beautiful"’ remains that opened by Ed- 
ward Fitz Gerald. 


is 


also 
foreign 


A Lover of Wild Anima's.* 


In these little biographies of more or less 
familiar “‘wild"’ animals Mr. Burroughs 
certainly shows a genial disposition toward 
his subjects. He describes the cleanly 
habits, the graceful carriage, the nimble 
and daring movements of the gray squir- 
rel; the bright, pert, playful dexterity of the 
red squirrel; the methodical industry and 
commendable thrift of the chipmunk; the 
harmless amiability of the hare; the beau- 
ty, the pride, and the agility of the fox; 
the courage of the coon, and he has even a 
g00d word—perhaps the first on record— 
for “Sir Mephitis Mephitica, or, in plain 
English, the skunk.” 

The book is practically the notebook of an 
onimal lover in—which disconnected epl- 
sodes of the animal life about him are jot- 
ted down by the author without much at- 
tempt at scientific deduction. In the chap- 
ter on the muskrat, for example, he icts 
his fancy play about the theory of the pos- 
sible value of that clever little animal as a 
weather indicator. 
porcupine, Mr. Burroughs tells an anecdote 
that demonstrates the strength and per- 
sistence of the habit of teasing in even 
grown-up boys who write themselves ani- 
mal lovers. He and his son met one of the 
porcupine family on the top of one of the 
Catskills, and had a little circus with 
him,’’ making his eyes stand out from his 
head with alarm: 

He stuck his head under a rock and left 
his back and tail exposed. This is the por- 
cupine's favorite position of defense. ‘‘ Now 
come, if you dare,’ he seems to say. Touch 
his tail, and like a trap it springs up and 
strikes your hand full of little quills. The 
tail is the active weapon of defense; with 
this the animal strikes. It is the outpost 
that delivers its fire before the citadel is 
reached. It is doubtless this fact that has 
given rise to the popular notion that the 
porcupine can shoot its quills, which, of 
course, it cannot do. With a rotten stick 
we sprang the animal's tail again and 
again, till its supply of quills began to run 
low and the creature grew uneasy. “ What 
does this mean?” he seemed to say, his ex- 
citement rising. His shield upon his back, 
too, we trifled with, and when we finally 
drew him forth with a forked stick his eyes 
were ready to burst from his head. In 
what a peevish, injured tone the creature 
did complain of our unfair tactics! He pro- 
tested and protested and whimpered and 
scolded, like some infirm old man tor- 
mented by boys. 
him forth was to keep himself as much as 
possible in the shape of a ball, but with two 
sticks and a cord we ay threw him over 
on his back and exposed his quill-less and 
vulnerable under side, when he fairly sur- 
rendered and seemed to say, ,' Now you 
may do with me as you like.”” Then we 
laughed in his face and went our way. 





The Woman Who Hunts and 


Shoots.* 


If there are any American women who 
labor under the delusion that, by becoming 
proficient in the comparatively ladylike 
games of golf and tennis, acting the part 
of mascots at the international cup races, 
or riding to hounds now and then in the 
Genesee Valley, they are rivaling in their 
own field their English sisters, they have 
only to read Isabel Savory’s account of her 
adventures as ‘A Sportswoman in India” 
to rid themselves entirely of that mistaken 
notion. It will take centuries of persistent 
cultivation of the disease commonly called 
Anglomania and an entire change of heart 
before our womenkind arrive at the point of 
view required for such feats as hers. This 
is by no means saying that it is a bad point 
of view, but onlyythat it is not native on 
the western side of the Atlantic. 

The frontispiece of this too big but de- 
cidedly entertaining volume is a photo- 
gravure portrait of the author, looking un- 
mistakably unconventional in solar topee 
and outing costume, and exerting enough 
fascination, over the present commentator 
at least, to cause considerable study of the 
clear-cut, resolute face of the woman who 
hated the ordinary round of life, but glo- 
ried in the excitement of pig sticking. 

The author seemS to have hunted every- 
thing except tigers, but as no hunting rec- 
ord in India would be complete without 
the capture of a royal Bengal, she has in- 
cluded another mem sahib’s account of 
experiences with tigers in the Deccan, A 
chapter devoted to snakes and another to 
the way in which wild elephants are en- 
trapped are interesting, while the descrip- 
tion of a crocodile tank near Kurachie ts 
what the author calls “‘shudderous.”’ In 
a hundred and fifty yards of green, slimy, 


stagnant water there are over 250 of these 
reptiles. 

addition to frequent pesotions from 
the poems of Rudyard Kipling, there is 
this remarkable item of news: That, “ As 
the head.of the School of Art in Lahore, 
he designed the law courts—great, airy, 
massive buildings, full of rooms.” 


*SQUIRRELS AND OTHER FUR BE RS. 
By John Burroughs. With fifteen illustra- 
tions in colors after Audubon, and‘a frontis- 

from_ life. Boston and New York; 

tor, Mifflin & Co. $1. 
Aa- 
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His game after we led | had the bad luck to offend Benjamin, who 


he also offended Vergennes, | 
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diplomatists able and willing to play the 
game; but, judged by European standards, 
American diplomacy is above all things un- 
diplomatic. The plain reasons for this, the 
feebleness of the National conscience, and 
American fondness for a good bargain, are 
gentiine excuses. 

As for the preference for good bargains, 


that is a patriotic symptom in National 
affairs. Only a very few individuals have 


profited or can profit directly by the late 
acquisitions of the United States, but they 
are regarded as beneficial to the body poli- 
tic, as such are welcomed, and the smaller 
the cost the warmer the welcome. Jeffer- 
son buying Louisiana, although convinced 
that the act was unconstitutional, and in 
direct contravention of his own teaching, 
and spurred to greater haste by the know!l- 
edge that France repented her action and 
desired to recall it, is the typical American 
diplomatist. 

This is what the reader of Mr. John W 
“A Century of American Diploma- 
will gather from its pages, although 
be may agree with the author that if the 
country would prove true to its past his- 
it must not lower its standard of 
universal Justice or lose its interest in the 
improvement of the human race. The word 
displomacy was nearly contemporaneous 
with the United States, but the thing itself 
was centuries older in 1776, and had its 
traditions in every European Court, and a 
pretty fluttering United States Ministers 
and Ambassadors have made in almost 
every one of those dovecotes! Silas Deane, 
first of the company, may well be said to 
have gone with the deliberate intention of 
creating a disturbance, as the success of 
his endeavor to secure France as an ally 
against Great Britain would necessarily 
imbitter the standing enmity of the two 
countries, and when John Adams came he 
found each of them with at least one quar- 
rel on his hands, and at least one with the 
reputation of making money by fitting out 
privateers and dabbling in the English 
funds. Soon Franklin alone was left at 
Versailles, and until relieved by Jefferson 
in 1785, was in sole charge of American in- 
terests. Adams, sojourning in Paris in 
1779, while waiting for an opportunity to go 
to London to negotiate a treaty of peace 


asserted that 
but, going Amsterdam, he toiled 
years and succeeded in making a treaty 
of commerce, and even while at work found 
Franklin's hand in the measure which gave 
him four companions for his English mis- 
sion instead of leaving him in sole charge 

In the Constitutional Convention the De- 
partment of State was the subject of lively 


to 


discussion and acrimonious writing; in the 
Administrations. of the first two Presi- 
dents American diplomacy was cvery- 


body’s business, and was conducted under 
a running fire of advice hardly surpassed 
even in these days; in Jefferson's time 


was complicated by Democracy that found | 


when 
de- 


expression in personal slovenliness 
receiving a foreign Minister and petty 
vices to avoid anything like the observance 
ef precedence at official dinners. 
eame the 
the State Department through the delicate 
negotiations following it. Over this period, 


with the promulgation of the Monroe doc- | 


trine, and the distinguished services of 


Rush at the Court of St. James's, Mr. Fos- | 


ter passes lightly, but he gives an entir« 
closing chapter to the Monroe doctrine. 


The Webster-Ashburton treaty, the 
Texan annexation, the Isthmus Canal 
treaty, the work of Clay, Webster, Van 
Buren, Calhoun, Forsyth, Buchanan, 
Marcy, and Cass, are reviewed, and a | 


whole chapter is devoted to the civil war. 
The account of the Forbes-Aspinwall mis- 
sion to England asserts that the two gen- 
tlemen returned bringing back the $10,- 
000,000 of five-twenty bonds, with which 
they started, intending to outbid the Con- 
federacy for tiron-clads then building in 
Great Britain. 

The chapter devoted to the period after 
the civil war abounds tn interest touching 
upon this country’s relations with Russia, 
China, Japan, Cuba, and Hawaii, and ends 
by declaring that the services of the diplo- 
matic, judicial, and scholastic rgpresenhta- 
tives of the United States have not been 
surpassed by those of any body of men in 
any country, or equaled in the improve- 
ment and enlgrgement of the principles of 
international law. Including the work of 
the last quarter of a century in this decla- 
ration, one may easily agree with it. 

The chapter on the Monroe doctrine in- 
cludes the history of its latest applications, 
and enthusiastically praises President 
Cleveland's conduct In the Venezuelan mat- 
ter, calls the doctrine’ a cardinal policy of 
our Government, and closes by quoting the 
commendations of Jefferson and. Webster. 


*A CENTURY OF AMERICAN DIPLOMACY. 
Being a Brief Review of edie 
Sa gt Renate cut oa 


it | 


Then | 
war, and another Adams to guide | 
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diplomatists one is frequently and irresisti- BOOKMAN. (Mail Orders a Specialty 
bly reminded of the s gentleman, who, HANOVER SQ le 
sie eee OS See FOunS Geen No.1 WILLIAMS? Special Discounts 
| being at Windsor with his father, a man and 67 STONE 8ST. t Lib ries 
| Of world-wide reputation, insisted upon TEL. 1121 vad. 0 Librarie 
dining at the Queen’s own table, and car- CHALLENGE SALE. 
ried his point because it was found impos- = 
To give our customers a clear idea of 
| sible to make him see the impropriety of | what we purpose doing this Fall in the 
| his conduct. When an American diploma- way of sustaining our reputation as being 
| . the firm that sells books cheaper than any 
tist, whether he be Executive, Secretary, other house in the country, we mention a 
Ambassador, or simple Secretary acting as few items it prices at which these books 
inis A ory ani were never sold before, not even at whole- 
Minister, desires anything, he declares his | sale in the largest quantities: QOyp Price 
wishes and then blandly refuses to listen Kipling’s Works, 15 vol., $15........ .$6.90 
to reason. There have been many superb Novels of Richard Harding Davis, 
exceptions, especially in these later years, Olive Leather Miition, anon $3.25 
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Writing Table of the Twentieth Cen- 
ury, F. Schuyler Matthews, net $1.50. 
Old Santa Fé Trail, by Inman & Cody 

$3.50 nO 


POPULAR NOVELS OF THE DAY 
Published at 1.50; our price 
Postage each extra. 


F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Ann, Joel Chandler Harris 
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IAttle Novels of Italy, Maurice Hewlett. 
Girl at Cobhurst, Frank Stockton. 
Phantom Army, Max Pemberton, 
Tent of Grace, Adelina Lust 
Unknown Patriot, Frank 8S, Child 
The Celebrity, Winston Churchill. 
American Wives and English Husbands, 
Gertrude Atherton. 
Herenford, 8S. R. Keightley. 
| Vengeance Is Mine, Andrew Balfour. 
| Hidden Treasure, Maxwell Gray. 
| White Terror, Felix Gras, 
| Favor of Princes, M, L. Luther. 
| Children of Ghetto, Zangwill 
| There are hundreds of other big bar- 
gains, but lack of space forbids us to name 
| them Come or send for special list 
| Having a large number of all these books, 
| we will sell t n, in any quantity, at any 
} hour of the day, to anybody, including 
| members of the book trade 
j SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
| Bveneeneret2108000 
| a 
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If you have friends who are interested in 
birds, or whom you wish to interest in birds, 
send them 


Bird-Lore 


(an illustrated, bi-monthly magazine for all 
bird-lovers, edited by Frank M. Chapman 
and Mabel Osgood Wright) 


| For Christmas 


‘* Bird-Lore has on Its own merits taken its place 
at the front in the list of popular natural history 
magazines.’"’"—The Auk. 


On receipt of the annual subscription price, 
one dollar, we will send as directed, and in due 
season, a properly inscribed, 7x10 Christmas 
card of John Burroughs’ cabin “ Slabsides,” 
Suitable for framing; a free copy of the De- 
cember, 1900, number, containing the first 
article in the year’s series on “Birds and Sea- 
sons,” and the magazine for 1901. 


The Macmillan Co., 


Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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An Important New Privately Prin- 
ted Bibliography. 

Prof. Edward Arber, the well-known bib- 
liographer Fellow of King’s 
73 Shepherd Bush 

Road, West Kensington, London, has late- 
ly issued a beautiful folio in- 
cluding a fac simile reprint of a term cat- 
alogue—eight pages—for Michaelmas Term, 
1686, showing the matter and method of a 
most important new bibliography which he 
This work hav- 
publishers. on account 





and College, 


London, whose address is 


prospectus, 


| hopes to be able to issue. 
ing been refused by 





|} of the expense attendant upon its issue, 
Prof. Arber hopes to obtain a sufficient 
| number of subscriptions to enable him to 


publish the work himself. The 


issued in two volumes, 


bibliography 


| is to be which will 


| run to about 1,600 large folio pages, the 
first volume to be ready about July, 1901, 
and the second early in 1902. 

| This bibliography will consist of a pri- 
| vately printed, signed, and numbered edi- 
| tion of “The Term Catalogues,” 1668-1700 
A. D., being a line for line reprint of a 
contemporary bibliography, containing ti- 
| tles ‘And bibliographical details of about 
20,000 books in all departments of litcra- 
ture, including maps, engravings, packs of 
reards, &c,, which Prof. Arber has edited 
from the excessively rare quarterly lists 


issued by the booksellers of London during 
the reigns of Charles IL, If., Will- 
iam and Mary, and Anne, 

The preparation ui tull bibliographical lists 
down to 1600 having already been finished 
| or arranged for, a satisfactory bibliogra- 
phy of English books, from Caxton to the 
Restoration, is assured, but from 1660 down 
to the issue, from March, 1723, to Febru- 
| ary, 1730, of John Wilford's Three Penny 
Monthly Catalogue, containing about 7,000 
tifles of books, which was followed in Jan- 
uary, 1731, by contemporary lists published 
in The Gentleman's Magazine, since which 
date contemporary lists have constantly 
appeared, nothing has been done. So that 
if Prof. Arber can carry out his plans his 
present bibliography, which is to include 
a good index, will afford accurate knowl- 
edge of the period from 1668 down to and 
including 1709. 

Prof. Arber'’s work will be undertaken as 
soon as 250 sets have been subscribed for, 
the large paper edition in royal folio, on 
fine vellum paper, finely bound in cloth 
extra, being issued at £21, or $105 net, per 
set; the small paper edition, demy folio, on 

urchment paper, in a plainer cloth bind- 
| ihe, to be had for £10 10s., or $52.50, net 
per sety any Import duty to be paid by the 


James 








subscriber. : 
*Prof. Arber feels sure, from the most 
careful investigation, that no library of 


private collector possesses a perfect set of 
the original issues of these term catalogues, 
the 160 numbers of which appeared in five 
different series, only one of which, “ Fifth 
Series, No. 31, for Trinity Term, 17038,” is as 
yet unaccounted for, and.which he hopes 
to discover before the appearance of the 
second volume. So that his reprint, if ae- 
complished, will for the first time enable 
us to- obtain as perfect a knowledge of the 
books of that period as we have of those of 
Victoria. : 
Prof, Arber, whose address is given above, 
pid doubtless be vieasce e. oo any 
nformation desired ies oF 
Private collectete 10 wijag the t may 
appeal. . i ee ee ™. r 
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MEN EMINENT IN THE 
COUNCILS OF THE NATION 


Are among the two hundred and more distinguished contributors engaged 
to add to the attractiveness of the new 1901 volume of 


THE YOUT H’ 
COMPANION 


The group embraces three members of President McKinley’s Cabinet, two Governors of 
Commonwealths, two -distinguished Diplomatists, and four heads of Government 


Bureaus. The following indicates the variety and scope of the topics to be discussed : 


The Naval War College. 
By the Secretary of the Navy, JOHN D. LONG. 


In this valuable paper, Mr. Long describes the interesting institution 
which enables American officers to keep abreast of the latest develop- 
ments in the science of naval warfare. 
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The Country Schoolhouse and 
Its Grounds. 
By the Secretary of Agriculture, JAMES WILSON. 


Rural school buildings and their surroundings are too often neglected. 
Good citizens will find this practical paper by the Secretary of Agricul- 


ture extremely suggestive. 


Good Manners and Diplomacy. 
By Ex-Secretary of State, WILLIAM R. DAY. 


Many entertaining and significant incidents of diplomatic intercourse, 
which illustrate the value of courtesy between sovereign nations, are 
narrated in this admirable article by the Secretary of State who made 
peace with Spain. 


What is Money? 
By the Secretary of the Treasury, LYMAN J. GAGE. 


Mr. Gage, in one of his lucid, interesting articles, will endeavor to 
make clear what money is and what it represents. 


17] 


Our Future as Shown by the Census. 
By the Director of the Census, W. R. MERRIAM. 


This article, forecasting the probable future growth of our nation, is 
one of a fascinating series of ‘‘ Glimpses into the Future,” in which 
the development of agriculture, motors, photography, war-ships and 
astronomical science is predicted by eminent specialists. 


17] 


The War-Ship of The Future. 


By the Chief Constructor of the Navy, 
REAR-ADMIRAL HICHBORN. 


This is one of a series of interesting papers under the head of 
“* Tiptoeing into the Future.’? Admiral Hichborn, who is a pre-eminent 
authority in naval construction, points out ;probable changes in the 
design of war-ships, their armor and armaments, and their motive power. 


The Essence of Heroism, By THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 


GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK. 


Who is the brave man, and in what does his bravery really consist? These vital 
questions are vigorously answered by the famous Colonel of the Rough Riders. 


A fall announcement of the principal contributions for next year will be sent Free to any address upon request, with sample 
copies of a recent issue of the paper containing Mary E. Wilkins’s article, ‘‘ When People Wrote Letters.’” 


There is No Better Investment 
For 


W SUBSCRIBERS who send $1.75, the yearly subscription price, now, with this 
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Companion for 1900, including the Double Holiday Numbers, FREE, and then the issues 


Than 
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for fifty-two weeks, a full year, until January 1, 1902. This offer includes the gift 
of the new Companion Calendar, lithographed in 12 colors expressly for The Companion. 
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